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FOREWORD 


There is no doubt that a number of Orientalists have shed light on V'edic 
religion and culture. But it must be said that not enough has yet been written 
about pre-Vedic and non-Vedic religions and cultures, traces of which are 
evident here and there in India. It is true that by an inherent genius for 
synthesis the Aryans in India evolved a system of culture and religion 
after absorbing and assimilating a baffling variety of beliefs, cults, and 
ritualistic forms. But the constituent elements of this synthesised culture 
await research. It is only after a vast amount of research along these lines 
that we shall be able to assess the contribution of the different schools of 
thought, religion, and culture to the present multi-coloured culture of India. 

I look upon the work of Shri. A. P. Karmarkar as one in that direction. 
He brings to the task a very sympathetic outlook, deep scholarship, and 
assiduous industry. As it happens in all such attempts, some of his theories 
and inferences may not be acceptable to all scholars ; but I am sure they will 
immensely provoke thought and thus make way for discovery of truth which is 
the ultimate object of all inquiry. 


R. R. Diwakae, 

Minister of State for Information and 
Broadcastings Government of India, 
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O F we leave aside the Islamic religion, wo find that all the Asiatic religions 
have one common origin, which can be traced on the soil of India. Almost 
since the beginnings of history Indians have proved themselves intuitionally 
religious and naturally scholarly. When all the other peoples of the world 
were struggling in the dim darkness of Saihsara, iho pre-VetUc and the Rgvedic 
bards were husy in singing psalms of devotion from the lofty lieights of the 
Himalayas, and in explaining the inter -relation of God, World and the Souls. 
Since then the religious link stands unbroken on the Indian soil, and we find 
the emergence of various schools of religious thought and philosophy. Our 
ancestors have lefl a rich heritage behind them, and eventually, Saivism* 
Vaisnavisin, Jainism, Buddhism, Theosophy, Gandhism and others have proved 
to be their wonderful off shoots during these thousands of years. Religion is still 
a living force in the couniry. 

The ‘Aryan’ and the ‘Dravidiaih- or mure properly ‘Vratya’, as applied to 
Indian Religicm and Philosophy have become rather indistinguishable factors 
today. The subject of the Religions of India has been pursued either in its 
entirety or piecemeal by various scholars like Barth, Hopkins, Wilson, Monier 
Williams, Slater (who lias mainly attempted the problem of the Dravidian 
culture in general), Giasenapp, R. G. Bhandarkar, Farquhar and others. But 
none of them has laid down any clear-cut and broad outline, so that one could 
distinguish exactly between the Aryan and the Dravidian-or more properly 
Vratya, phases in Indian religious thought. We feel courageous to say this, 
mainly because, the various data that have become available to us during 
tbe last five and twenty years in the field of Epigraphy, Numismatics, Archaeology, 
and other allied sci-.uioes, have changed the outlook of scholarship, and have 
proved beyond doubt the possibility of the existence of a marvellous civilization 
of the Vratyas in pr(3-Aryan India. Especially, the wonderful discoveries 
made at Mohonjo Daro, Harappa and other proto-Indian sites are of an absorbing 
interest. 

It was in this light that I took a detailed survey of the Mohenjo Daro 
inscriptions and other finds, the originals of twenty-four Puranas and Upa- 
Puranas, and the Vedic, Brahmanic, Upanisadic, Epic, Tantric and other allied 
literature. I have made full use of all the Epigraphic, Numismatic and the 
other available materials. I found in the Puranas a very valuable material 
indeed! It is my firm opinion that they contain the history of man from the 
early beginnings of history down to about the fourteenth century A. D. 

By making the Indus Valley discoveries as the basis of my study, I could 
find out a clue in regard to the origin of the various problems of the Vratya 
religion and tliought. In fact the early beginnings of Monotheism, the doctrines 
of Karma and Rebirth, Yoga and Bhakti, and Asceticism and Ritual can now be 
traced to this ancient lore of the Vratyas. The Rgvedic bards have described 
the ritual of the Vratyas as anya-vraia. The notion of Trimurti has a place by 
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itself in the early notions of the Proto-Indian Vratyas. The Indus Valley finds 
throw light on Dendrolatry and Zoolatry also. It is just possible that totemism 
came into vogue in a period prior to that of the Indus Valley civilization. 

I have tried to prove in the first Part that the earliest pre-Vedic 
inhabitants of India were designated by the Vedic Aryans as Vratyas, that the 
expression ‘Dravida’ is evidently of a later date, and that it was originally 
equivalent to the expression Tamil, It was only the Greeks and other Westerners, 
and as an imitation the Indian writers of the early centuries of the Christian era, 
that have used expressions like Druid, Dramila, etc. As everything went to 
them through the country of the Pandyas and others, they wrongly identified the 
culture of India with the little country of the Tarnilians with wdu)in they had 
directly come into contact. 

It is our hypotliesis that the Early Man, who is designated as Dravidian 
later on, must have originated in the Deccan plateau, which consists of the most 
ancient rock-system capable of originating human beings. The recent 
discoveries made at Langhnaj on tlio banks of tlie Sabarmati river almost prove 
the early existence of the Dolicho-cephalic race in Southern India. This Early 
Man need not have come from abroad as some scholars postuhite it. 

The Aryans, on the other hand, were already on the borderland of India 
since a very early time. And the Indus Valley finds and the Rgveda only prove 
that both these cultures must have thrived side by side for a very long time in 
the early period of Indian history. It is also an interesting factor that the 
Aryan compositions mostly belong to this part of the country alone. And the 
Aryans seem to have spread themselves from the borderland of India up to 
Babylon. The unique circumstance in the history of ti e Aryans is that the 
Vedic Arya or the Avestic ‘Airya’ are not to be found in any other literature of 
the world. If this be so, then India seems to have been the cradle of both the 
Aryan and the Vratya cultures. In the light of this statement the problem of 
the ‘Indo-European’ or ‘Indo-Germanic’ seems prima farir rLither fallacious. 

If we can draw a keen line of distinction between the T/zm/zc and the 
Panthnsfic aspects in early Indian religious thought, then we may definitely 
assert that all the Theistic belonged to the Vratyas, and all the ParifheisHc to the 
Aryans. The Vratya Pantheon consisted of the Divine Triad of Siva, Ajnma and 
Ksrttikeya or Murugan, the later Ganapati, Lihga (which seems to be of a foreign 
origin), Sun, Naga, Fish, Tree, etc. We have dealt with all these in 
detail, with the exception of the Sun, which topic more fittingly comes under 
Vaisnavism. The Aryans gradually assimilated all these gods into their own 
pantheon. Along with the development of the gods and goddesses, there came 
into being the various religious sects and philosophical systems of the Vratyas. 
The Yatis, the Arhats, the Garagirs and the Pasupatas came into vogue almost 
since the Proto-Indian times. In matters of religion and philosophy monotheism 
came into being since the Indus Valley period. 
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We have tried to prove in the first Part, that the Indus Valley civilization 
was a running civilization in so far as it is inclusive of both the pre-Vedic and 
post-Rgvedic periods. It extended itself up to the end of the period of the 
Athaivaveda i, e, till the date of the Flood The legend of Manu and the Flood 
has a historical back-ground, and it has thrown a wonderful light on one of the 
missing links in early Indian history. The consequences of the Indus Valley civi¬ 
lization were of a far reaching nature indeed 1 A.S Berosus and the Genesis point 
out, people half-men and half-fishes migrated to Sumer and introduced the art of 
writing and building. A tradition is current that these half-men and half-fishes 
had been also to the border-land of Mexico, ijook at the mighty strides taken 
by the Minas or Matsyas of Proto-India into the different parts of the 
world! To one who is Aryan-minded this may look all topsy-turvy. But 
history is helpless in this matter. It has also been my contention that 
the Aryans of reformist tendencies like the Bhrgns must have played a prominent 
r51e in the Indus Valley period, and that they were possibly responsible for the 
picto-phonographic* inscriptions in Vedic Sanskrit. 

I have dealt in this volume wdth the main off-shoots of the Vratya 
religion and philosophy as propounded in the Indus Valley period, having reserved 
the second Volume for all the remaining religions which were reared on the 
soil of India. 

The present work is mainly the outcome of the Tliesis submitted by me for 
the Ph. D. Degree, whicii was awarded to me in the year 1943. 1 worked under the 
guidance of the Rev. li. Heras, J„ Director, Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, and during his absence from India, under 
Prof. G. M. Moraes, M.A. 1 have later on effected some important changes 
in the original work. The second Volume is under preparation, and shall 
soon see the light of the day. 

1 must express my d?ep indebtedness to the Hon’ble Shri. B, B. 
Diwakar, M A, LL.B , Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, for so kindly giving a Foreword for this Volume. He is 
an eminent Savant of Karnataka, which is the Province of my birth. 

I owe a deep debt of gratitude to my Guru the Rev, H. Heras, S. J., and 
Prof. G M. Moraes, M.A., for the help and guidance they have rendered to me 
during the period of my study. I am extremely grateful to Dr. G. S 
Ghurye, Nf.A, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Sociology, University of 
Bombay, for making very valuable suggestions in connection with the subject^ 
matter of the work ; to my Respected Father-in-law G.M.Phatak,Esq.,M.A., LL.B., 
Retired First Class Sub*-Judge, who was responsible for initiating me in the 
Ph. D. course, but who is unfortunately now no more to see his object realized ; 
and to B R. Patwardhan, Esq., M.A ,LL.B , Retired Sir NySyadhish, Jamkhandi 
(State). R. S. Vaze, Esq., B A., LL.B., District and Sessions Judge, Ahmeduagar, 
and R. G. Deshpande, Esq., M.A , Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, 
Belgaum, for rendering timely help to me in furtherance of my Ph.D. studies. 
My heartfelt thanks are due to B. Anderson, Esq., M.A , Assistant Librarian, 
University cf Bombay, S. V. Shitut, Esq., B.A. (Hons), Bombay Corporation, 
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N. G. Ghaisas, Esq., W. T. Instructor, Bombay, Principal N.G. Tavkar, B,A. (Hons), 
E. A. Karnik, Esq., B,A. (Hons), D. V, Rangnekar, Esq., B A. (Hons), Secretariat 
Bombay, H. M. Priyolkar, Esq., G D. A., and J. D’Sjuza, Esq., M.A., Librarian, 
I. H. R. Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, for rendering valuable assistance 
to me during the course of my study and the publication of the work. 

I must express my deep indebtedness to Prof. P. K. Gode, M. A., Curator, 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, and to Dr. A, D. Pusalker, M. A., LL B., Ph.D,, 
Assistant Director, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for their constant help and 
brilliant suggestions made to me during the period of writing and publication 
of this Volume. The University of Bombay has laid me under its deepest 
obligations by awarding the Research Studentship to me for a period of two 
years and a half for carrying on the work, and by further sanctioning a 
substantial grant towards the publication of the Volume. Best of all, I owe a 
great deal to Mrs. Sushilabai Karmarkar, who kept at my disposal all the 
gold and will she possessed in furtherance of my studies ; and to Master 
Jagadlsa and Miss Mira for helping me in arranging the Index-cards. 

I feel extremely grateful to Shri. R. R. Bakhale, Senior Member of the 
Servants of India Society, Bombay, for the decency in printing and excellent 
get up of this Volume. 


Nizam’s Guest House, 
Bhandarkar 0. R, Institute, 
POONA 4. 
Aksayya-trltyd, 
May 1st, 1949. 


A. P. KARMARKAR. 
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to be a Sanskrit equivalent of the Dravldian word ‘Sid’. The existence of Brahul* 
the large island of Dravidian speech in Baluchistan, may help us in assuming th:U 
it formed part of proto-India. It is called Drangani in Sanskrit and Zranka in old 
Persian and Drangiane or Drangiana in Greek records. Ancient India included the 
whole of the modern Afghanistan, a fact which is proved by the explorations of Sir 
Aurel Stein in Central Asia,‘and of the French School of Archaeology in Afghanistan* 
The Vedic literature discloses the fact that, the provinces of the Balhikas (Balkh), the 
Mahavrsas in the Himalayan region, and the Gandharas formed part of early 
India. During the period of Aryanization different designations were given to tha 
various parts of India. Besides Aryavarta. Manu and the author of the Bhavisya 
Purdnc^ define the three countries, namely, those of Brahmavarta, Brahmarsidesa and 
Madhyadesa respectively.^ The definition of Aryavarta has differed during different 
historical periods. Brahmavarta consisted of the region situated between the Rivers 
Sarasvali and the DrsadvatT. Brahmarsidesa comprised the Kuruksstra, Matsya, 
Pahcala, and Siirasena. In regard to Aryavarta Baudhayana* observes that 
Aryavarta has Vinasana to the east, Kalakavana to the west, Himalaya to the north 
and Pariyatra Mountain to the south. He states that, ‘ some people describe 
the region lying between the Ganga and Yamuna as Aryavarta*. According 
to him, again, the Bhallavins describe that Aryavarta consists of the land 
wherever the black antelope roams. Vasistha ® agrees with Baudhayana but 
states that, the Vindhya range happens to be the southernmost boundary of 
AryS-varta. Yajhavalkya* and Harita® express a similar view point. By implication 
the above statements show that Aryavarta comprised almost the whole of India 
extending from the Himalayas down to Cape Comorin in so far as we find that the black 
antelope roams both in the North and the South of India. The early Dharmasutras and 
^astras describe Madhyadesa (or midland of India) as the region located within the area 
bounded by Prayaga and Vinasana and Himalaya and Vindhya ® respectively. The 
Puranas and some other early works always speak of the two divisions of India 
Uttarapatha and Daksinapatha, the latter being probably derived from Daksina padd 
used in ftie Rgveda The Puranas have enumerated the various divisions of India. 
They divide the entire earth into seven islands [dvtpas), and describe the nine islands, 
amongst which the Bharata (India) is one®. Once they speak of the fifty-six 
provinces of India. It is designated as Bharatavarsi, so named after the great King 
Bharata, the scion of the Bharata race. The Skanda Purdna refers to the seventy^ 
two countries and ninety-six crores of villages {grdmas) located in India ® All this 
may indicate that though India was new to the Aryans, it was thoroughly known to 
the non-Aryans, who were already located here. 

1, Manusmrtit II, 17 ff; Bhavisya P. Brahma Parva^ Adh. 7, 60 ff. 

2, Baudhayana, I. i, 27 ff; cf. also VisnudharmsHtra in this connection. 

3, Vasisthadharmas'^tra, I. 7. 4. Ydjnavalkya^smrii, I, ; Cf, also Samvarta, 4, 

5. Hdrita, 16. 6. Manusmrti , II, 21. 7. Rgveda, X, 61.8. 

8. Indradvipa, Kaseru, Tamraparni, Gabhastiman, Nagadvipa, Kataha, Simhala, Varuna 
and Kumara, Cf. Vdmana P., 12, 9 ff., etc. 

9. Skanda, Mdhesvarakhanda, Kaumdrikdkh., Adh 37, 115 ff, 
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India has passed through the various Prehistoric Ages including the Palaeoli¬ 
thic, the Neolithic, the Chalcolithic and the Iron Age respectively. 

The Prehiitoric Scholars associate the Negritoes with the Palaeolithic and the 

Periods Austric or the ‘Southern Race’ with the Neolithic Periods. The 

Indus Valley civilization is said to belong to the Chalcolithic Age. 
Evidently this seems to be a period of transition and marks the beginnings of the 
historic period as we find the emergence of the picto-phonographic inscriptions since 
then. According to the general belief of modern scholars, the first occupants of the 
soil of India were the Negritoes ; and the Austric or the ‘Southern Race’ people next 
invaded India in two waves. The Dravidians are believed to have later on immigrated 
into India, apd that they were followed by a certain round-headed people of the Alpine 
race, which is supposed to have come from the‘Pamirs*. The advent of the Aryans 
(in two waves according to some) is said to have taken place after that. 

The early settlers, including the Negritoes and the Austroids, must have 
brought with them the worship of the lihga (phallus), the tree and some other minor 
objects. We can with great justification apply to them the remark made by Hopkins 
in connection with the present v/ild tribes of India : “Birth-rites, marriage-rites, 
funeral rites (all of blood), human sacrifice tabu (especially among the Burmese), 
witch-craft, worship of ancestors, divination, and demonology are almost universal 
throughout the wild tribes. In many of the tribes dances are a religious exercise.**' 
It is just possible that they were totem worshippers. However, it is worth noting 
that with the dawn of Indus Valley civilization we find that mythology has developed 
fast and created an independent pantheon of its own. 

Modern scholors have tried to identify the various races that are supposed to 
have immigrated into the soil of India. In the Census Report of 
Peoples and 1901, Sir Herbert Risley has dealt with the probable racial classi- 

Languages fication of the various peoples of India. The whole division amounts 

to this : Dravidian, Indo-Aryan, Turko-Iranian, Scytho-Dravidian, 
Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, Mongoloid and Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali respec¬ 
tively. However, the recent discoveries made in the Indus Valley sites have changed 
our outlook regarding the features of the Dravidians proper. They should be 
distinguished from the people of the Negrito race. They were sufficiently fair in 
colour and neat in limbs. The dark-skinned and snub-nosed Dasyus referred to in 
the Rgveda can be identified with the Negrito branch of the Negro race which had 
already found its way here. They are now found in the Andaman Islands, on the 
sea-coast of Makran, between India and Persia, in the Malay Peninsula, and in the 
Philippines. The Yanadis of the Telugu country, the Kurumbas and the Kurubas, 
the Irulas, the Paniyans, and the Kadirs belong to this early branch. The Santals, 
Mundas, Bhumijes, Birhors, Kodas, Larka Kols, Turs, Asurs, Agars, and Korwas 
located in the hilly jungle tracts on both sides of the Vindhyan range, the Angami 
Nagas, the Juangs in the hilly tracts of Orissa, the speakers of Kurku language in the 
Mahadeo Hills in the Central Provinces, the Savaras and Gadabas in the Oria-speak- 
ing districts of Madras, and the Bhils, the Mairs, and the Kolis of Rajputana and 
Wester n India-w ho reside in the western portion of the Vindhyas, in the Aravalli 
I, Hop}dn9^ Religions of Indiaf 1 ?, ^35, 
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range and the Western Ghats, are the descendants of the Austric race. In regard to 
the Dravidians and the Aryans, we are not in a position to draw a keen line of dist¬ 
inction between them. They were equally fair and strongly built. They are spread 
over the whole of India. Added to the same are the Scythians> Parthians and others 
who have also been responsible for the admixture of races in India. 

Though the problem of the distribution of races is of an elusive nature, that of 
language is based on a solid foundation. The Austric languages including the Kolian 
or the Munda group representing the early Austric race, are spoken wherever the 
tribes mentioned above are located. The Negritoes have adopted the various languages 
of the different localities in which they live. According to the Census Report of 1901 
the total number of Dravidian speaking population is about 60,460,000. The group 
of Dravidian languages comprises the Tamil. Kannada, Telugu, Malayaiam, Tulu, 
Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, and Badage, out of which the first four alone have their own 
alphabets, grammar and literature. There is also current a terminology Panca-DrSvida, 
which indicates a group of five languages : Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil and 
Tulu. Some scholars have, however, introduced the Mar&thI and GujarfttI languages 
in this group^. But we are not in a position to agree with the same especially in 
view of the data available to us at present. The Malers of the R&jmahal Hills, the 
Oraons of Chota-Nagpur, the Gonds living in the jungle tract, which lies to the south 
of the Vindhya Hills, speak the Dravidian languages. In fact the northern group of 
the Dravidian languages comprises the Gondi (of the Gonds), Kurukh (of the Oraons), 
Malto (of the Malers), Kandh (of the tribe in the hill tracts of Orissa), Kollami 
(of a hill tribe in Berar), and Telugu respectively. Best of all, the Brahul, the 
language of Central Baluchistan contains the remnants of the Dravidian language. The 
Aryan language consists of Sanskrit and the Avesta (with some linguistic peculiarities}! 
the Western Hindi (of the midland), Punjabi and RajastanI (on the west), Peharl, 
(on the north), the Eastern Hindi (on the east), Kashmiri, LahndS-, SindhI, Kacchi, 
and Marathi (on the south-west), and Bihari, Bengali, Assamese and Oriya (on the 
east) respectively. During the historical period various Prakrits including Sauraseni, 
Mabarasfri and others came into vogue. The Paisaci had got its own peculiarities, it 
having been somewhat of an admixture of the Aryan and the Iranian languages. 


1. R. Narasimhacharya, Karnataka Kavicarite, I, p. XI. 
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country of Fishes, Paravanad or the Country of Birds, Marahkolioad or the country 
of the Wood-pecker, and Eload or the Sex^en Countries. The inscriptions also describe 
the doings of the following tribes : the Mj’nas or Matsyas, who were located both in 
the Northern and Southern India, the Bilavas, the Etkalis, the Kavals, the Paravas 
(lit birds), the Kannanirs, the Vekalis, the Alinas, the Kjli^j, the Munkalir, the Nalakir, 
the Nalakalir, the Pareanir, the Niigas, the Kudagas, and others’. 

The Mohenjo Darians enjoyed a monarchic form of Government, one of their 
kings named Mina being mentioned in the inscriptions. Every tribe had its own 
b^Luner (dhvajcz) decorated with its own Idncchana e.f*. fish, Naga, the Linga and 
others. The inscriptions speak of the system of taxation and other problems of 
general administration in those days. 

Best of all we find that a groat development had taken place in regard to the 
religious and philosophical ideas of the proto-Indians. The Mohenjo Daro Zodiac 
consisted of eight constellations. Tna Mohanjo Dirinns worshipped the Divine 
Triad consisting of Jniva, Muriiga and Amma (equivalent of the Sumerian An, Enlil 
and Ania), the proto-types of the historic Siva, Karttikeya and Parvati respectively. 
Besides, the worship of the Naga (Cobra), the Linga, the ring-stones, and the tree 
-especially i\\e pippal was in vogue. The representation of the three-faced S'iva seited 
in a Yogic posture is unique indeed! The bronze image of a female dancer may 
throw light on the early system of Devadau?. Gods had their own temples and 
other paraphernalia. We see in those days the early beginnings of idolatry, zoolatry, 
and dendrolatry. The people had their own system of ritual, which included the 
animal and human sacrifices. In matters of philosophy they had formed their own 
notions in connection with the doctrines of Monotheism, Karma, Rebirth, Asceticism, 
Yoga and others. 

In regard to the other items of civilization we may briefly summarize the 
position in the truthful words of Prof. R. D. Banerji : ‘ There were brick-built 
(with two storeyed buildings with doors and windows), well-planned (with great 
baths) and highly organised cities (with big citadels surrounding them) of agri¬ 
culturists and traders at Harappa and Mohenjo—daro. Although copper was in use 
stone implements were very freely used, and a wonderful craftsmanship was displayed 
in the production of ornaments of gold, silver, ivory, bone, semi-precious stones (along 
with imported lapis-lazuli) and even faience. Trading relations with other centres of 
civilization had been established by finds of Indus Valley ‘seals’ in Sumeria (lower 
Mesopotamia) and Elam (Western Persia). The people could build dams across 
rivers for the purpose of irrigation. They could make very thin jars and vases 
like egg-shell China, which were decorated with paintings in many colours. The 
pottery in general is wheel-turned and kiln-burnt. In Baluchistan and Sindh examples 
of very beautiful vases with magnificent polychrome decorations have been discovered. 
They know the use of copper and bronze weapons. Yet stone was so freely used that 
the archaeologists regard the early Indus settlers as a people of the Chalcolithic Agc- 
the transitional stage between the Ages of stone and metal. Artifacts (articles made 
by man) of chert were still being manufactuted for occupational purposes. Domasti- 
cated animals included the elephant and the camel, as well as the pig, shorthorn and 
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humped cattle, the buffalo, sheep and the dog. Barley, wheat and tho cotton plant 
were cultivated, and spinning and weaving had reached an advanced stage . It is 
also interesting to note that some of the representations on the seals depict the 
bull-fight. The Bhagavata Purana corroborates the early vogue of this system 
(Cf. under Zoolaity : Bult). 

It should be noted in this connection that, the early tribes of the Minas and the 
Panis actively travelled abroad, and spread the indigenous culture of India in early 
Sumer, Egypt, Crete, Spain, Portugil, England and Ireland. The Phoenicians are 
none else than the Panis, and it is to their credit that they followed their original 
merchantile profession in other countries, and retained their profession here as the 
expression vanic (derived from Pani) in later literature indicates. 

The Matsyas really played a great role in the history of India. They were 
a great sea-faring race, and they are referred to in the Rgveda as one of the ten tribes 
which had formed a formidable alliance against Sudas, in the other portions of the Vedic 
literature and the Mahabharata, and in later history as Mianas, and in modern times 
as formii 3 g part of the Matsya dominion. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions describe 
the working of the Minis or Matsyas both in the North and South of India. That 
the method of decipherment of the inscriptions adopted by Father Heras is «orrect 
can also be proved by the other corroborative evidence obtained in later literature. 
Especially, like the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions the early Indian literature also locates 
the home of the Matsyas in the Harappa and adjoining region, and not the later 
Bairdt to which site they seem to have shifted later on. For this purpose we quote 
the entire portion from our paper contributed elsewhere®: 

“The history of the Minas is one of such problems, the definite location and 
boundaries of which have not been successfully traced so far. The problem has been 
made more difficult, especially in view of the fact, that the Matsyas (a Sanskritized 
form of the word Minas) are referred to in many of the Puranas as having been located 
in the midland of India. But, in our opinion, these Puranas refer most probably to the 
later migration of the disjointed forces of the Minas (Matsyas) a very few years after 
their almost total destruction in the Bharata war. The Bharata war gave a crushing 
blow to many of the Vratya royal families among which that of the Minas was one. 

There is a peculiar reference regarding the country of the Minas in the Vhnu^ 
dharma Purdna. According to its version the countries of Trigartas, Minas and the 
Kaulutas are situated in the North-Eastern direction of India. To quote the verse itself: 
‘ Trigarta'Mina kanlufd Brahmaputrd^'ssaiigandh I 

Abhisdtds-ca Kdsmtrd^scodak purvena kirtitah 11* 

As the people of Kashmir also are seen included in this group, it may be safely 
concluded that, though these countries are said to have been located in the North- 

Eastern direction, yet it is not impossible that they should also have extended far into the 
interior portion of the country. 

1 R. D. Banerji, op, c*/., pp. ix, 9 ff. 

2 A. P, Karmarkar, ‘Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Daro Riddle/ 

XXI, pp. 116 ff. 

3 Vi^f^udharma P., Adh^ 10, 10. 
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The Trigartasi in the opinion of scholars, were located round-^bout Lahore/ and 
evidently the country of the Minas must have been adjacent to that of the Trigartas. 
It is also a fact of immense importance that the word Mina itself is used instead of 
the word Matsya thus indicating the actual process of its transformation into a San- 
skritized form in the Vedic time and later. The reading of the Indus Valley script by 
Rev. H Heras, gives the same original reading, namely, Mina—and nobody may dare 
accuse him of ‘Pre-Judgment’ at least at this stage. 

The question of the location of the Minas (Minad in the Mohenjo Daro times) 
in Northern India becomes of still more easy and accurate understanding, if we 
are able to describe the boundiries of the forest of the Minas which is so often referred 
to in the post-Vedic literature and Epics. It is interesting to note at the outset 
that the Mahahharata mentions two Matsya countries r.e, Matsya and Pratiraatsya.® 
thus probably referring to the Northern and Southern countries of the Matsyas in the 
early times. The description of the Southern country of the Matsyas given in 
Kumaravyasa’s Bharata in Kannada also corroborates our view. 

While corroborating the theory that the Minas were originally the residents of 
Nothern India, the Rdtftayana also refers to the Bhdrundavana or the forest of the 
Vira-Matsyas. This forest is described to have been situated to the south of the 
River Sutlej but to the North of the River Sarasvati. The passage in the Rdmdyana 
is as follows: 

Bharata starts from Rajagrha, the capital of the Kekayas, and on the way 
crosses the Sutlej River. Further: 

srr:!T wnrtqwcrrs^ i 

firsTwrf Icf! ii ^ k 

i 

srfir II » II 

^ ^ srRrqw ^ i 

H II* 

The above passagfe is important from various points of view ; 

(a) Firstly, it helps us to locate the country of the Matsyas somewhere round¬ 
about the Harappa site. The word Bharunda (or even Bherunda, Bberanda, 
Bharunda, etc.) is also the name of Siva/ We doubt whether it can mean the same 
forest styled as Nyagrodharanya in the Skanda Purdna in which ^iva is said to 

1. N. pr. aines Volkes, Welches in hautigen Lahore Wohnte, Hemachaadra^s Abhijndtuf^ 
chintdmani^ 958—cf. Bdethlingk und Roth, Sanskrit Worterin buck, 

2. Cf. Mahdbhdrata, Bhismaparva, Adh, 6, in vvhioh a detailed description of the 
countries and people of India is given. 

3. Rdmdyana, II, 71, 3-5. 

4. Wilson^s ioterpretatioQ, Cf, Monier Williams, Sanskrit^BngHsH Dietionary. 
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have played the fierce TSndava dance along with Kali.^ ^ Peculiarly enough, 
the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions describe that an image of Siva in his T^ndava 
posture was installed in a forest.^ Then, is it possible that this is the same image 
referred to in the passage of the Skdnda Puranat which according to the version of 
the Rdmdyana happens to be the forest of the Northern Vira-Matsyas ? For such 
a conclusion the fact that images of Siva in a Tandava posture are found in the Indus 
Valley sites is probably enough to support our view. 

(b) The description of the forest of the Matsyas in the above passage gives 
us a direct clue in regard to the fact, that, it is not impossible that the country of the 
Minas was lying somewhere round-about the forest (probably to the north), but 
adjacent to the country of the Trigartas, situated to the north of the Sutlej River. 
This would bring us exactly somewhere near the Harappa site, which is at a distance 
of about fifty miles from the Sutlej River. 

(c) One would be surprised to find that the forest Bharundavana assumes 
altogether a different name in the post-Vedic age e.g. Dvaitavana. The Satapatha- 
Brdhtnana speaks of a Matsya king Dhvasan Dvaitavana.* The Mahahhdrata 
locates the Dvaitavana to the North of the River Sarasvatl, which fact exactly 
corroborates our statement. The almost common use of the word Dvaitavana 
instead of *Bharundvana’ may also help us to place the people of the Ramayana even 
at a period earlier than that of the Satapaiha Brdhmana, though we are awaiting more 
substantial materials for this assertion. Further, the use of the word Dvaitavana also 
indicates the origin of the doctrine of Devotion as being in the land of the Minas, and 
that it first originated in the worship of Siva, the Supreme Lord of the universe. 

2. Non-Aryan Tribes in the Vedic Literature 

A study of the cultural activities of the Dasas, Dasyus, Asuras, and of the 
various non-Aryan tribes mentioned in the Vedic literature 
Introductory. reveals to iis a new phase in the history of proto-India. All the 
above terms denote the same Proto-Indian people, who are styled 
as Vratyas later on. The non-Aryan tribes which are generally referred to in the 
R^vcdd are. the Paravatas, the Pakthas, the Alinas, the Bhalanas, the Vilnius, the 
Sivas, the Matsyas, the Panis, the Bekanatas, and the Klkatas with their king 
Pramaganda.* The Atharvavcda makes a mention of the Mujavants, the Mahavrsas, 
the Balhikas, the Gandharis. the Angas, the Klkatas or the Magadhas, the Kiratas,* 
etc. The Aitareya Brdhmana^ refers to the South Indian tribes : Pulindas, Mutibas, 
Andhas, Sabaras, and Pundras. The Epics and the Puranas describe the doings of the 
Mahisakas, Vanaras, Nagas and other tribes. Some of the names of the Dasas and 
Dasyus occurring in the Rgveda may be enumerated as follows : Sambara, Ilibisu, 
Dhuni, Cumuri, Pipru, Varcin, Susna and others. The term Asutd was applied by 

Cf. It 

Skdnda P, Mdhesvara Kh, Arundcala Mdhdimya^ 2, 2, 66, 

2i Heras, Sardesai Commemoration Volume^ p, 234, 

3, Satapatha Br. /, vii, 3'^8, 

4. Cf, Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 5. Aitareya Brdhmanq.Vll, IS, 
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the Aryans to some of the Rgvedic gods. But later on, the expression connoted a 
'demoniacal being,* and became equivalent to the expressions like Raksasas, Daityas, 
Ddnavas, etc. The epics and the Puranas prominently describe the names of the 
following Asuras : Havana, Bali, Kathsa, Jarasandha, Naraka, Mahisasura, Hiranya- 
kasipu, and others.^ 

It shall, however, be our contention that, the Dasas, Dasyus, or the Asuras 
described in Vcdic literature included amongst them the indige- 
Black and White Vratyas or the so-called proto-Dravidians, and the Negrito 

Dasyut. and the Austria races who had immigrated into India later on. 

Evidently the curt references made to these people in general f.e. 
snub-nosed, black-skinned efo., must have had first and fore-most a direct bearing on 
the Negrito and Austria people; and they were made applicable to the fairer race of 
the Vratyas, mainly because they were also non-Aryans, and much more so as they 
happened to be the makers of the Indus Valley civilization. We shall, however, 
discuss the problem later on. 

The Vedic Aryans have given an absolutely fantastic description of the non- 
Aryans. The following instances will elucidate the point. 

The D^sas and Dasyus are depicted in the Rgveda as denoting enemies of a 
demoniacal character. They are referred to as human foes of the 
Dmtat and Dasyus. Aryans. They are described as being of black-skin,^ as against 
the brown-colour (Hiranya) of the Aryans.^ The Dasyus are 
mentioned as 'noseless* (anas).* misfeatured, and of hostile speech (mrdhravfik).* 
The Dasyu is said to be killed at pleasure, or made a slave. 

Unlike the Dasas and the Dasyus, the ‘Asura in the Rgveda is ‘ a terra of 
praise.’ The Asura Varuna is noted for sovereignty (ksatra), 
Asuras. universal monarchy (sSmrajya), and above all occult power 

(maya). Varum is essentially ‘Asura Mayin’.* The term Asura 
is also applied to India. ® Agni,''Savitr, ® and even Rudra, ® whose asuriyam is 
propitiated as Siva. During the later period the term Asura connotes a 'demoniacal 
being.* The other non-Aryan tribes mentioned above are also spoken of in an equally 
curt manner. 

The Rgveda always refers to the forts {purah) and the clans (visaA) of the Dasas. 

Sambara is said to have been in possession of ninety,^® ninety- 
^*dominiw8 nine,’^ and hundred^* forts whose strongholds are referred to as 

of metal [dyast). Forts with hundred walls {satabhuii), or 
citadels of stone {asmamayt), or mud-bricks {dmd), are mentioned^®. These citadels 


1. 

Rgveda, 

I. 130.8; 

IX. 

4. 1. 

2. 

Ibid, 

1.35 10. 

3. 

Ibid, V. 

29. 
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5. 
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are the same as those formed at Harappa^. In the later period Asuras 
like Jarasandha« Bali and others are described to have ruled over the major provinces 
of India. 

The Asuras enjoyed a monarchical form of government. The various Brahmanas 
relate that the Asuras had originally a king, and that the Devas had none. This was 
stated to be one of the reasons why the Devas were defeated in every battle-field. 
Then it is described how the Devas elected a king, and how on account of which they 
were able to defeat the Asuras.*. The above passage throws a wonderful light on 
the high state of civilization the Asuras had attained. We know for certain that the 
Mohenjo Darians had their own system of kingship. Further they had their own strong 
well-built cities. Hence the above instances may easily point out the wonderful 
civilization of the proto-Indians. 

As distinguished from the Aryans the non-Aryans are described as having 
their own system of ritual. One of the Rgvedic stanzas 
Their rites. specifically States: 

“ Around us is the Dasyu, without rites, void of sense, with 
different rites, (anyavrata) not following Manu. 

“ Baffle, thou slayer of the foe, the weapon 
which this Dasa yield 

The non-Aryan tribes are generally designated as akarman (riteless),* 
adevayu (indifferent to the Gods-Aryan ?),® avrata (lawless),® ayajvan^ (not 
sacrificing), and a-brahman (without Brahman).® 

The Mohenjo Darians had their own system of priesthood and ritual, and 
peculiarly enough they were non-sacrificers (fire). The above stanza describes that 
the Dasas and others had their own rites and observances. 

The non-Aryans are designated as Sisna-devah, which according to us 
refers to God ^iva who is represented nude in the Indus 

Their God Valley period.® Further they seem to have been the worship¬ 

pers of the Divine Triad. One of the Rgvedic stanzas alludes to 
the three Gods, namely Yatudhana (who is Puman), the female (Stri), and the Murade- 
vas with bent necks (who happen to be the same as Muruga or Murugan (Karttikeya) 
of the proto-Indian times). The above stanza probably refers to the Divine Triad of the 
Vratyas. It is also worth noting that the later Asuras and Raksasas are described 

1. Wheeler, R, E, M., * Harappa 1946; the Defences and Cemetery, Ancient India, 
3,p. 83. 

2. Cl, Aitareya Brahtnana, I. 14. The exact passage is as follows : 

m tpR fm we r ^ awrwrnnnn ? ^ TnnsTit?i?t5rT- 

^ H 

3. Rgveda,X,22, 8, 

4. Ibid, X, 22. 8. 

5. Ibid, Vin, 7.11, 

6. /6»d.I.5l-8; VI. 14.3 ; IX. 41.2. 

7. Ibid, Vlh 6.3, 

8. Ibid, IV. 16.9, 

9. Cf. under the Linga, 
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as being worshippers of Mahadeva and the Lihga. The Rgveda further refers to a 
three*headed and six-eyed Dasa. This is but an implied reference to the three*faced 
figure of ^iva represented on the Mohenjo Daro seals. The reference to Ahi Vrtra as 
Deva is indicative of the early prevalence of serpent worship. 

The Asuras seem to have possessed their own institution of priesthood. The 
Bhrgus who seem to be reformist Aryans actually acted as the 

Priesthood priests of the Asuras. Further the cult of the Vratyas throws 
light on this problem^. The Mohenjo Darians had their own 
priesthood. And the above instances clearly point to the original character of the 
Asura civilization in this connection. 

The ^atapatha Brdhniana clearly refers to the round burial mounds prepared 
by the Asuras both in the eastern and other directions*. These 
System of Burial evidently the precursors of the Stupas of the Buddhist period. 

The Cchdndogya Upanisad describes the early system of burial 
prevalent amongst the Asuras. The following passage from the Indra-Virocana 
dialogue concerning the search of the Atman is significant: 

“Now Virocana, satisfied in his heart, went to the Asuras and preached that 
doctrine to them, that the self (the body) alone is to be worshipped, that the self (the 
body) alone is to be served, and that he who worships the self and saves the self, gains 
both worlds, this and the next* 

“Therefore they call even now a man who does not give alms here, who has no 
faith, and offers no sacrifices, an Asura, for this is the doctrine (Upanisad) of the 
Asuras. They deck out the body of the dead with perfumes, flowers, and fine raiment 
by way of ornament, and think they will thus conquer the world.*’® 

The system of the burial of the dead was prevalent amongst the later Dravi- 
dians also. The various Megalithic tombs spread over through the whole of India 
and the outside world show how the Vratyas practised the system on a large 
scale during the early period. Evidently the above passage clearly refers to the 
system of burial which was in vogue amongst them. 

The Bhdgavata Purdna narrates that the practice of the rite of human sacri¬ 
fice was prevalent amongst the Panis. It depicts one of the 
Human Sacrifice scenes wherein the Panis took part in the act. The Panis were 
evidently a non-Aryan tribe of Rgvedic fame. However, we 
shall discuss this problem in detail under Human Sacrifice. 

The Rgveda specifically describes the Panis, Dasas and Dasyus as bein 
Mrdhravdcah (of hostile speech). Further the Panis in addition 
Language and ate described as Grathins.* The expression MrdhravSk certainly 

Literature refers to the different form of speech current amongst the non- 

Aryans. In regard to the other expression Grathin, Keith and 

1. Cf. under the Vrdtyas. 

2. ^atapatha Brdhmana, 1, 5, e.g, yd asutydh prdcyds^tvad ye tvat Pctrimandaldni 
(smaidnani kurvate). 

3. Cchdndogya Upanisad^ VII, 8 4-5. 4, Rgveda^ VII, 6. 3. 
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Macdonell express the view that it is of uncertain meaning.^ Hillebrandt opines 
that the epithet refers to the continuous flow of a speech which is not understood,* 
However, both these expressions throw light on the art of speech and writing of the 
pre-Vedic Vratyas. The proto-Indians used to speak a language different from 
that of the Aryans* And their innumerable inscriptions prove beyond doubt their 
capacity of waiting also* Evidently the word Grathin must be referring to the early 
compositions (from grath) of the Panis, who themselves were an early non-Aryan 
Vratya^tribe. The White Yajurveda* mentions seven Asurl meters e.g. Gayatri Asurl, 
Usnih Asurl, Pankti Asuri, etc. 

There are also some other features which throw light on the early culture of 
the Asuras. The Asuras are described as great maritime people- 
Some other Features which is just indicative of the maritime activities of the Indus 
Valley people, whose ship stands represented on the seals. They 
knew the science of engineering, sculpture and architecture. Maya is supposed to be 
their greatest exponent on the art of building. In fact, ‘almost every important ruin 
in India is credited to the generic Asura comprising such specific groups as Yaksa, 
Gandharva, Pannaga, and Raksasa.’* The Asuras are always described as the 
off-spring of Diti-a fact which points out the matriarchal type of family they enjoyed. 
The Asuras are described as being great fighters. The Mahdbhdrata refers to an 
Asura Phalanx, which was known by BhTsma.® Besides the airial cars are said to 
have been used by Havana and Indrajit. We have already stated above the instance 
of the bulb fight described in the Bhdgavata Purdna, immediately after the fashion of 
the Mohenjo Daro representations. 

The Rgveda throws light on the early vogue of cattle-raids current amongst 
the non-Aryans. We quote the entire passage from a Paper 
Cattle-raids contributed by us elsewhere: 

The Panis seem to have played a very mighty role in the cultural history 
of India. Though designated by the Rgvedic Aryans as niggardly, riteless {avrata)^ 
non-sacrificing {ayajnaX as people observing different rites {anya-vrata), still they 
have made a mark as the most heroic and cultured race in the history of India. In 
fact when the Vedic Rsis speak of the cattle, the mist, storm and darkness, they 
always introduce the personalities of Indra and his enemies Vrtra, the Dasas, the 
Panis, etc. In fact by destroying either Vrtra, or the Pani, Indra is said to have made 
the waters flow and released the cows, which were kept hidden in the caves. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere, the Panis, who could be identified with the 
other non-Aryan tribes were people who knew the art of composition and writing 
(they are called grathins)®, and they possessed great iron fortresses. They used 
to sell the Soma. It is said that they also used to steal away the cows of the Aryans. 
In fact the Vedic singers speak in the following terms: 

When Indra and the Angirasas desired it, Sarama found provision for her 
off-spring. 

1. Cf. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 471. 

2. Hillebrandt, Vedisohe Mythologie, 1,89. 

3. Weber. White Yajurveda, I, LX. 4. Mahdbhdrata, 111, 173, 1220, 1206 (B), 

5. Ibid, VI, 696 (B). 6. Rgveda, vn,6. 3. 
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Brhaspati cleft the mountain, found the cattle: the heroes shouted with the 
kine in triumph. 

Rgveda, /, 32. 18. 

Thou Indra, won back the kine, hast won the Soma; thou hast let loose to 
flow the seven Rivers. 

Ibid. 32,12. 

The men together found the Fanis hoarded wealth, the cattle^^and the wealth 
in horses and kine. 

Ibid. 83, 4, 

Nay, the event of the Fanis’ lifting away of the cows is allegorized in the 
Dialogue of Sarama and the Fanis,Sarama, the bitch of the Vedic gods, was 
specially sent to trace the cows. The dialogue indicates how a long time must have 
elapsed before the tenth Mandala was composed. 

It is really wonderful that the Vardha Ptirdna^ mentions the same tale of 
Sarama and the FaiVis-though the Fanis are designated as Raksasas there. 


The instances quoted above need not at all create an impression that the Panis 
were in any way robbers. To us it seems that the Panis must have shifted away 
the cows mainly to show their defiant attitude towards their inimical Aryans. The 
Mahdbhdrata describes one such instance at the hands of the Kauravas as against 
the king Vira^ of the Matsyas. The details of the Gho^ayatrd in the Mahdbhdrata 
fully indicates the above view point. 


The inscriptions in Southern India throw further light on this problem. While 
describing the hero-stones (vTragals) in Karnataka, Rice observes : 'By far the most 
numerous were cattle-raids, especially in border districts. Though sometimes the 
work of organised bands of robbers, many were hostile demonstrations against an 
enemy. The cows of a village belonging to another ruler were driven off from the 
grazing-grounds in the intervening woodlands as an act of defiance. The cowherds 
often gave up their lives in defence of their charge or some village hero, fired with 
indignation, would sally forth with a few followers and recover the stolen cows, only 
to die of his wounds on his return. Such an act was reckoned as patriotic, and the 
man’s family was provided for with a grant of rent-free land. In more daring cases 
the villages themselves were pillaged and the women molested. Memorial stones, 
rudely sculptured to represent the incidents of cattle-raids and to record the grants, 
made in connection with them are found in all parts’.® 


The above statement gives a new vision even in regard to the doings of the 
early tribe of the Panis as against the Aryans. The Panis were a mighty merchant 
tribe and their daring deeds are recorded in the history of the Phoenicians abroad, and 
the Vanics of India. It is really surprising that the trading class of India-the third 
of the four castes-was named after the great trading tribe of the Panis in proto-India. 

Thus all the above data clearly shows that the various non-Vedic tribes 
described above were none but the descendants of the early 
Conclusion makers of the Mohenjo Daro civilization. Some scholars have 

identified the Asuras with the Assyrians, the Dasas with "the 

1. Rgveda, X, 108. 2. Vardha Purdna, Adh. 16,8. 

3. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 178, 
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Dah® of the Caspian steppes, the Panis with the Parnians^, and so on. But all these 
tribes indicated the same people who can properly be called as the proto-Vratyas. 
The various features of their civilization clearly prove their pre-Aryan character. 

3. Mohenjo Daro and Bactria 

While examining the coins of the Kushano-Sasanian period, I came across 
various representations of Siva and the Bull or Nandi. They possess a close resem¬ 
blance to those obtaining on the seals discovered at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa, and 
other proto-Indian sites. Bactria or Bactriana, which is more popularly known as 
Balhika, Vahika or Bahika in ancient Indian literature, ‘is an ancient country 
of Central Asia, lying to the south of the river Oxus, and reaching to the western part 
of the Paropmisan range or Hindu Kush. Balkh, the ‘Mother of cities', was once the 
seat of the Zoroastrian religion, and the great Prophet is said to have died within ihe 
precincts of its walls. Even much more interesting is the fact, that, it is connected 
with the most important movements of the Indo-European races. It was a great 
cultural centre, and at one time the rival of Ecbatana, Nineveh and Babylon. The 
country was under the suzerainty of many Dynasties since the time of Medes. 
Further the country has been referred to by Yuan Chwang, the various Arabian 
travellers, Marco Polo, and others. It is a place of great archccological interest. 
Besides the monitory legends, several Bactrian inscriptions have been recently 
discovered, among the most important of which are the ‘Taxila* copper-plates. 
Further the Peshavar vase, the Manikyala Cylinder,the Bimaran vase, and khe Vardak 
are of absorbing interest.’^ 

Both the data in connection with the Kushano-Sasanian coins and the early 
references in ancient Indian literature respectively, make us strongly believe that the 
Balhikas had adopted the religion of the Mohenjo Darians in those hoary times. The 
problem becomes much more interesting when we come to know that the Aryan 
immigrants had made it their residential centre at one time. And if the Aryans 
treated the Balhikas with scant courtesy, it would naturally follow that the Balhikas 
were non-Aryans. Added to this we find that the Balhikas were worshippers of 
Rudra-Siva since the ancient times (cf. infra). 

It is proposed to deal here with the various problems arising out of the main 
issue of the Kushano-Sasanian coins or those of the Sasanian Prince-Governors of 
Bactria, who bore the title Vazurg Rushan Shah or Shahanshah. 

The Balhikas are referred to for the first time in the Atharvavcda as a non- 
Aryan tribe. Therein the fever Takman is asked to go away to 
Balhikas in early the region of the Balhikas, Mujavants and Mahavrsas.® The exact 
Literature stanzas are as follows: 

“Go Takman, to the Mujavants, or far away to the Balhikas passing (us) by, 
O friend, devour the Mahavrsas and the Mujavants. We point out to Takman 
these and those alien regions. 

1, Vedischc Mythologitt 1,94. 

2* Cf. Encyolopcedia Britannica, under Bactria and Balkh. 

3. Atharvavcda, V, 22. 5. 7. 8. 12, 
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“Taktnan, along with thy brother Balasat with thy sister Kasika and with thy 
nephew Papman depart to that foreign people”. 

Thus it becomes absolutely clear that the Mujavants, the Mahavrsas and the 
Balhikas were non-Aryan people, against whom Takman with his brother is wished 
away. It is significant to note here that the Balhikas are spoken of as being located 
beyond the country of the Mujavants. 

The Yajurveda and its Brdhmanas suggest that the mountain where Rudra 
resided and wandered about was the Mujavan.^ The Mujavants as a people are 
referred to in the Rgveda,^ Moreover, Takman and other diseases, with the aid of 
which Rudra slew the people, are ‘said to have been born in the land of the Mujavants 
and the Mahavrsas, and sojourned among the Balhikas.’ 

The next important reference regarding the Balhikas is made in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana. It describes that, ‘Agni is declared to be gentle name of Rudra whom 
the Eastern people call Sarva and the Bahikas Bhava and Pasunampati, Lord of 
cattle. All these names except Agni, are said to be ungentle’.* 

Best of all the Mahdbhdraia refers to the Balhikas or Vabikas or Bahikas. It 
uses these three expressions denoting the same people. It describes the country of the 
Vahikas thus: 

“ There where the forest of the PIlus and the five rivers Satadru, Vipasa, 
Iravatl, Candrabhaga, and Vitasta, and which have the Sindhu as their sixth flow 
there in those regions is situated the province, called the Arattas distant from the 
Himavant....The celestial, the ancestral manes and Brahmanas never accept gifts 
from fallen persons (Vratya) from those that are begotten by Sudras upon women of 
other castes and from Vahikas who never perform Yajnas’’.* 

Panini, the early Buddhist texts, and other allied literature make a mention of 
the country of the Vahikas. 

Thus the Vahikas, who were located in a narrower part during the period of 
the Atharvaveda, seem to have enlarged their dominions later on and occupied the 
whole of*the Indus Valley region. But it should be noted in this connection, that, the 
early peoples of the Mohenjo Daro region were already wiped off from the scene, 
when the Balhikas were reigning supreme in the territory. 

We have already observed how the Balhikas were worshipping Rudra during 
the period of the Brdhmanas^ and perhaps before. The 
Kushano-Sasanian representations on the Kushano-Sasanian coins® act only as a step 

coins further to show that Rudra-^iva still held his sway during a far 

later period also t.e. c. 230-438 A. D, 

The coins contain various representations of ^iva and the Bull in different poses* 
Coin 7 b. contains the image of the hump-backed Bull with the three-faced figure of 
Siva standing in front of it. Siva is holding the rope in his right hand, and a trident 
in his left. 9a. consists of a similar representation, the Trisula borne in the hand 

1. Vdjasancyt Samhiia, 3.6; TaitHrtya Sam.^ 1. 8. 6. 2. 2, 10. 31,1, 

3. Satapatha Brdhmanat 1. 7. 3. 8. 4. Cf. infra under Vrdtyas, 

5. cf. Memoirs of the Archo^ologioal Survey of fndia^ Np. 38, 'Kushano-Sasanlan Ootns\ 
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being represented^ in a more clear and vivid manner. 9b. and 15c. have the 
representations of Siva with one face. In 15c. Siva is dressed in the same fashion 
as that of the Sasanian Governors. 15a. contains the three-faced figure of Siva. In 
15b. is shown the three-faced figure of Siva with the head-gear of the Mohenjo Daro 
type placed on his head. It is also worth noting that a bunch of flowers is shown as 
arising from the middle of the two horns. 19b. consists of a figure of Siva with only 
one face. 

The kings also are represented as bearing the horned head-gear on their head. 
3 Id. consists of the figure of the king bearing on his head the two horns and a bud 
placed in between. No. 38 consists of the two horns joined together with a bud placed 
in between, but having no contact with the horns themselves. Coin 39 contains a 
complete crescent, and the bud or bunch of flowers Is deleted altogether. 

The representations of ^iva, the bull and the horned head-gear on the 
Kushano-Sasanian coins become much attractive when we find 
Mohenjo Daro that they look as mere reminiscences of the old Mohenjo Daro 

Representations types. One of the Mohenjo Daro seals depicts the three-faced 

figure of Sivsr, the proto-type of the historic Siva, seated in a Yogic 
posture, and with a horned head-gear placed on his head.^ Sometimes the horns and 
the middle portion are shown and at others a bunch of flowers is represented as issuing 
from the two horns situated on either side. Sir John Marshall described the above as 
a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress.* Mackay, while commenting on one of 
these representations, calls it as *of two horn-like objects between which there appears 
to be a spike of flowers*.* 

Thus what appears on the Kushano-Sasanian coins is nothing but the later 
development of the old representations obtaining on the seals of 
Later Phases the Mohenjo Daro period. The three-faced figure of J^iva on the 
Mohenjo Daro seals clearly points out how the images of Mahesa- 
murti existing at Elephanta and at other places in India owe their origin to the above. 
The idea of the Hindu Trinity consisting of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, or that of 
Dattatreya must be evidently of a later time. That the three-faced figure originally 
denoted isiva is also corroborated by its appearance on the Kushano-Sasanian coins. 
It is worth noting that Bactria is a country of pre-Vedic origin and it has remained 
absolutely unaffected by the later Hinduism as it developed in India. 

The representation of Siva with the Bull probably reminds us of the close asso¬ 
ciation of the Balhikas and the Mahavrsas (which means literally, ‘a big hump-backed 
bull*) in the Vedic period. The Mujavants, the Mahavrsas and the Balhikas w^ere people 
who were closely connected with each other. Eventually the bull musi have played a 
significant role in the cult of the Mahavrsas. As the Balhikas as a nation were nearer 
to that of the Mahavrsas, they must have joined together these two, namely, Siva 
and the Bull. 

1. Cf. Heras, 'The Plastic representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians’, Sardesai 

Com. Vol., p. 224 ; Marshall. Vol. I, pi. 12. No. 17. 

2. Marshall, Mohenjo-D^iro and Indus Civilisationi I, p. 52. 

,3. Mackay, Further Excavations^ I, p. 335. 
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The KusbanoSasanian coins prove beyond doubt another factor, namelyi bow 
the so-called bead*gear of ^iva must have developed itself into the Crescent placed 
over the head of Siva in the later period. The development must have taken place 
as follows: first with the three prongs; next with two horns and a bunch of flowers 
issuing out of them, in the middle; thirdly, with a bud issuing out of them, but placed 
in a bifurcated position; and finally, a complete crescent, with a natural deleting of 
the bunch of flowers or the bud. 

That the Bactrians or Bftihikas and the Mohenjo Darians were two different 
tribes belonging to two different countries originally, is very well 
Bactiia and proved by the fact that the Matsyas, who are the same as the 

Mohenjo Daro Mlnas of Mohenjo Daro and the Balhikas are referred to as being 

located in separate provinces in the Rgveda and the Atharvctveda 
respectively. The Balhikas evidently resided in a province beyond the Hindu Kush. 
Eventually the reference in the Mahdbhdrata in regard to the occupation of a vaster 
dominion by the Vahlkas should really point to a later period than that of the Vedas. 

The Atharvaveda clearly points out that the Balhikas were a non-Aryan 
people. The Satapatha Brahmana indicates that they were the worshippers of Rudra 
in his Bhava and Pasupati forms. The Kushano-Sasanian coins have given us a 
further clue, namely, that the B&lhikas must have adopted the religion of the Mohenjo 
Darians far back in the pre-Aryan period-the representations on the coins themselves 
acting as reminiscences of the older civilisation. 

4. The Vratyae in Ancient India ^ 

It was really Rajaram Ramkrishna Bhagawat who first drew the attention 
of the scholarly world towards the non-Aryan character of the cult of the Vratyas. In 
fact it was he who asserted that, the graphic description of the Brahmana clearly 
establishes that the word Vratya originally denoted some non-Aryan tribes. As these 
non-Aryan tribes had a covering for the head to keep the Sun off and were clad in 
white garments, with black borders, and had a silver currency and painted shoes, they 
cannot be said to have been savages...* When we come down from the Brahmana 
to the Sutra we find that the society of the Vratyas acknowledged the three grades of 
the educated, the high born and the wealthy, which perhaps formed its upper classes, 
and which at times, with its masses, made attempts to overwhelm the followers of the 
Vedas. The plan of assimilation by conversion was peihaps suggested to the Aryans 
by the necessity of expansion.**” Thus, the fact that this early institution had its own 
merits is clearly proved by the above statement. 

But, partly on account of the lack of Puranic studies then, and partly on account 
of the fact that the excavations at the various sites of Harappa and other centres 
were made rather after the twenties of the present century, the question of the identi¬ 
fication remained unsolved. In the meanwhile, Dr. A. Berriedale Keith tried to prove 
the Aryan character of this early institution.” But the Puranic and the Epic data 

1. This paper was read before the Fifth Indian History Congress, Hyderabad-Deccan, 1941. 

2. Bhagawat, /. B. B, B. A. 5., Vol. XIX, p. 363. 

3. Macdonell and Keith, V^dic Indcx^ II. under ^Vratya'; also/. B. A. Eh 1913, p, 155« 
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throws immense light on the nature of this institution-it beingi in our opinion* the 
earliest organization of the Proto-Indians pervading through the whole of India—and 
to nullify the effects of which the Aryans started a parallel institution of the 
Caturvarnya, and later on invented a new method of conversion by the introduction of 
the Vratya-stomas. We shall now enter into the details of the problem. 

The term ‘ Vratya* is of a very ancient origin. The earliest reference made to it 
is in the Atharvaveda^ wherein the Vratya is exalted to the 
Their early position of the Supreme Being Mahadeva. Sayana interprets the 
Occurrence meaning ‘fallen.' In the Apastamha-Dharmasuira the 

word is derived from the root ‘vrata* (a vow), and the Vratya is 
described as Srotriya or religious mendicant who has learnt one recension of the Veda* 
a faithful following of his vows.^ Baudhdyana interprets it as *a son of an 
uninitiated man.** According to Manusmrti* and Visnudharma Purdna^ the word 
means ‘one who has let go the proper time for the sacrament of initiationship* (savt/n- 
patitah)» The Mahdbhdrata classes the Vratya with the off-scourings of society 
such as incendiaries* poisoners, pimps, adulterers, abortionists, drunkards, and so on.* 
Further in the Mahdhhdrata and other works the Vratya is included among the 
mixed castes e. g. son of a ^udra and a K^triya woman or an illegitimate son of a 
Kf^triya.* Bohtlingk and Roth express the view that the word means ‘a pious 
vagrant or a wandering religious mendicant.’^ The meaning of the word has now 
survived in Marathi language, indicating ‘naughty* unmanageable and playing pranks* • 


It should be noted in this connection* that, in the Vajasaneyl Sarhhita the 
Vratya, Pumscall and Magadha are included in the list of victims at the Purusamedha 
(human sacrifice).* 


Cult of tko 
Vralyas 


The cult of the VrStyas had*a unique system of its own. Further, the cult 
that is represented in the Af/rarvaveda and later literature exhi¬ 
bits some connecting links with the healthy civilization of the 
Mohenjo Daro times. This point has also been greatly stressed 
in his recent work by Dr. Bhandarkar,* If this be so, then it definitely indicates 
something of a pre-Aryan institution, which was only modified and made as their own 
by the Aryans in later times. 


In the Hymn on the Eka-vratya, it is emphatically stated that the Eka- 
_ . vratya was the Supreme Being of the Universe. It is 
described: 


1. APawiamba, 11, 37, 13-17,; S, B, B., II, pp. 118-119. 

2. Baudhayana^ Dh. S, 1. 8. 

3. Manutmrtit II, 39. 

4. Visnudharma P. Third KhuiUa^ Adh, 233, 72. 

5. M. Bh,. V. 35,46, 1227. 

6. M, Bh» Anuiaaana P. 83,10. C/. Monier Williams, S4r. D«c^»oiiafy. 

7. Bohtlingk and Roth, St. Petersberg Lexicon, VI, 1503. 

8. V^asaneyi Sofhhitd, XXX, 8 ; Taittinya Brdhmana, iii, 4, 5,1. 

9« D. R, Bhandarkar, SomeAepeote of Ancient Indian Culture. 
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“He roused Prajapati to action. Prajapati beheld gold in himself and 
engendered it. That became unique, that became excellent, that became devotion, that 
became fervour, that became truth : through that he was born. He (Rka-vratya) 
grew, he became great, he became Mahadeva. He gained the Lordship of the Gods. 
He became Lord. He became chief Vratya (Eka-vratya). He beheld the bow, even 
that bow of Indra. His belly is dark-blue, his back is red. With dark-blue he 
envelopes a detested rival, with red he pierces the man who hates him, so the 
theologians say.**^ 

The above passage is important from various respects. In the early Mohenjo 
Daro inscriptions the Supreme Being of the Universe is described as Siva. He alone 
is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the Universe.® Eventually in the Eka*vratya 
Hymn also He assumes the role of being the creator of the Universe. The Puranic 
tradition always designates loiva as ^hiranya-reias' (possessing golden semen). And 
surprisingly enough, here it is said, that, 'He roused Prajapati to action—who later on 
beholds gold in himseif and engenders it.* 

Further the word Mahadeva used in connection with Eka-vratya, the proto-type 
of Siva, clearly proves the supremacy of Siva as a personal God or the Isvara of later 
times. It was only in imitation of this word Mahadeva that the Vedic Aryans seem 
to have innovated expressions like Mahendra, etc. 

The three-fold character of Siva in the Mohenjo Daro times becomes evident 
also from his three-faced representations on some of the seals.A reminiscence of 
the same is also to be found in the caves of Elephanta. Evidently, it was only later 
on in the Upanisadic period that the prominence of Siva is minimised by the introduc¬ 
tion of two more Vedic Gods /.e. Brahma and Visnu, who occupy the position of 
creator and preserver of the Universe, respectively. 

Further, the Eka-vratya imbibes all the characteristics of Rudra in so far as he 
is said to possess a bow, etc, 

*The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions speak of the Divine Triad consisting of Siva, 
Muruga and Amma respectively.* Siva was the proto-type of 

Eka-vratyaand Rudra-^iva, and Amina that of Parvatl. Muruga or the later 
rumscali . . 

Karttikeya was their son. 

The Atharvaveda also gives some clue in regard to the early notions in respect 
of the Divine Triad. In Book xv, it is said that Sraddha was the Pumscali of the 
Eka-vratya. This statement wonderfully throws light on one of the Rgvedic 
passages, wherein is made a reference to the Divine Triad. The Rgvedic passage is 
as follows: 

1. Atharvaveda XV, I, 

2. Heras, Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to Inscriptions^ Journal of the 
University of Bombay, Vol. V. Pt. I, pp. 1~39. 

3. Cf, infra, 

4. Heras, opt cit,t PP» 16 ff. 
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“Slay the male demon [Vatudhana^ Indra ! Slay the female joying and 
triumphing in arts of magic {Mdyd), 

Let the MTiradevas with bent necks fail and perish, and see no more the sun 
when he arises.*’^ 

As seen above the Triad of Mohenjo Daro consisted of a male, a female and 
a son respectively. Eventually all these three are mentioned here, the last expression 
MuradevdJi being a corrupted form of the Dravidian word Murugan, an early name of 
of Karttikeya. Moreover, it is cf great importance that the word * SirV used in this 
pissage seems to be the same as Pumscall used in connection with the Eka-vratya or 
Siva in the Atharvaveda. The explanation of the fact why such a word meaning 
a harlot is used, we may say that, it is partly due ro the sheer ignorance of the Vedic 
Aryans, and partly to their hatred towards this cult of their aliens. That the 
expression Purhscali indicated the Mother Goddess of the Mohenjo Daro times may 
become clear from what has been said by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar on this point.^ This 
misunderstanding regarding the real nature of Amma is carried even to the time of the 
^^tapatha Brahmaria, wherein Ambika is stated to have been the sister of Rudra.* 
It was, however, only in later times—probably after a complete fusion of the Aryans 
and the Proto*Indians in regard to race, customs and manners, that a proper significa¬ 
tion of the deities was made. 


Ekavratya .* A Yogin 
and an Ascetic. 


The Atharvdijic hymn throws further light on the 
problem. It is said : 


“For a whole year he stood erect. The Gods said unto him, why standest 
thou, O Vratya ? He answered and said, let them bring my couch. They 
brought the couch for the Vratya. The Vratya ascended the couch. The hosts 
of Gods were his attendants, solemn vows were his messengers, and all his 
creatures his worshippers.”^ 

Nay, he also possessed Yogic powers, i,e., “of that Vratya there are seven vital 
airs, seven downward breaths.”® We need not enter into the details here. 

The hymns also speak about his apparel—“the day was his Usnlsa 

. , (head gear), yellow the Pravartas (ear-rings), Kalmali the Mani 

The Apparel. • i »,o 

or jewel. “ 

All the above description is of a unique importance, especially because it is 
absolutely in keeping with what is contained in the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and 
representations. As observed above, there is a representation of the three-faced figure 

1. Rgveda, VII, 104, 24. 

2. D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Qulturtt pp. 42-43. 

3. Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, III, 58; Satapatha Brdhmana, II, 6, 2, 9. 

4. Atharvaveda^ XV, 3. 

5. Ibid, XV, 2. 

6. /6fd, XV, 3. 
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of ^iva on some of the seals found at Mobenjo Daro and other sites. It is designated 
as the Pasupati of Moheojo Daro.^ As Father Heras has described it; 

“God is represented as seated on a throne surrounded by animals..The 

image of An is represented in the male form, completely nude with a prominent 
urdhva-lihga. His legs are not crossed as usual in images of Buddha, MahEvIra and 
other ascetics, but in such a way as to have the soles of the feet touching each other. 
Round his waist there is a zone or ribbon. Hanging from the neck he wears a huge 
necklace that takes a triangular shape with the point below. Eleven armlets are 
round his arms. Three of them in the wrist, in the elbow and the shoulder are larger 
than the rert. His hands rest upon the knees. His face looks emaciated as befits 
a Yogi, and apparently, tbree>faced. The most remarkable feature of this image is 
the head-gear about which says Sir John Marshall, "covering bis bead is a pair of 
horns meeting in a tall head-dress. But what appears like horns and head*gear are 
a trident.'* 

In the description given in the Atharvaveda also, a couch and a head-gear are 
referred to. In fact, the Eka-vratya, having stood erect for one year (i.e, having 
practised penance for one year), seats himself on a ccuch. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
has already referred to the fact that the Usnisa mentioned in the above hymn must be 
the same which is represented on the Mobenjo Daro seals.® Further the couch 
mentioned in the hymn is the same as the throne on which ^iva is made to bs seated. 
Best of all, the representation on the seal is that of a Yogin, which fact exactly suits 
with what is described in the hymn. It is worth noting that iiiva is depicted as a 
prince of Yogins par excellence in later tradition also. 


In the Atharvaveda^ xv, 5 a description is given of the various manifesta¬ 
tions of the Eka-vratya. Evidently they (with the exception of 
various Rudra) are all the names of Siva as transcribed or translated by 
the Aryans in later times. The hymn details : 


His 

Manifestations. 


** For him they made the Archer Bhava a deliverer from the intermediate 
space of the* eastern region. Neither ^rva, nor Bhava, nor isana slays him who 
possesses this knowledge, or his cattle, or his kinsmen. They made ^arva, Paiupati, 
Ugra, Rudra, Mahadeva, l^na as the deliverers from the other regions.'** 


Both the Book xv of the Atharvaveda and the later literature have given 
ample details in regard to the working of the institution of the 
Thoir Order Vratyas. It is true that the references in the Sutra literature ar® 
made casually, namely, at the time of their conversion into the 
fold of Aryanism. Still they are of great importance even as reminiscences of the old 
tradition that prevailed since the pre-Aryan times. 

The Tandya^Brahmana gives some details about the dress and customs of the 
DrMt mnd Cuatomi Vratyas. It is said : 


1 , Heras, 'Plastic Representation of God amongst the Prota-lndians\ Sar, Com, 

p. 224 : Marshall, Mo Aen/o Daro and Indus Civilization^ I 54; Mookerji, Aryennel 
du Christianism, p, 52 (Paris, 1935); Mackay, The Indus Civilization, p. 70. 

2. D. R. Bhandarkar, 0 ^. ciL, pp. 41 ff. 3. Atharvaveda, XV, 5, 
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**Tbe Vr&tyas are those who wear a turban (usnisa) on their heads, which they 
pat 00 one side. They carry a whip (pratoda) in their hands and a small bow (/ydh^ 
roda) without arrow, by which they make dcpradations and trouble people. They ride 
to waggons (vipatha) with bamboo~sticks without cover and drawn by horses and 
mules. They wear on their bodies white garments with black borders (krsvasa) or 
garments made of wool with red strips or sheep-skins {ajina). They use Niska.^^ 

The Paficavimia^Brahmana,^ on the other hand, gives some further inte¬ 
resting details. **lt is said that they beat the unworthy of correction. Their leader or 
householder wore a turban, carried a whip, a kind of bow (jydhroda), was clothed in 
white and black {krsna-valaksa) and owned a rough waggon covered with planks 
iphalakastlrvLa). The others subordinate to their leader had garments with fringes of 
red, two fringes on each, skins folded double, and sandals (up&naha).* The leader 
wore an ornament called Niska (coin according to Bhagawat)> The Sutras, however, 
remark that the sandals of the Viatyas were of variegated colour e.g. black, hue.** 

The Paficavimia^Erdhinana^ further describes that “though unconsacrated 
they spoke the tongue of the consecrated. They were not to practise agriculture and 

commerce, nor to observe the rules of Brabmacarya.** In the Aiharvaveda it is 
described that the Vratyas used to drink wine (sura). 

There is something of peculiar interest in all this. The dress of the Vratyas 
happened to be the same as that of the £ka-vratya as seen above. It should be 
noted, however, that all that is said here may not be applicable to the original cult 
(f.e. that the Vratya was not to observe rules of Brahmacarya etc.), still there is 
much that is comparable with the original civilisation of the Mohenjo Daro people. 
The cart (vipatha) seems to be the same as used in the Mohenjo Daro times*~and the 
reminiscences of which were to be found in the country of Magadha in the time of 
Laty&yana. Further, the u^iisa, as remarked above, was'evidently the head-gear of 
of ^iva and his followers. Again Karna, while detesting the dress of the Vahikas 
pointed out that the people of the Pahcanada wore blankets and a pair of skins, ^ 
The Vahikas had occupied the country of the Mohenjo Darians long after the time of 
the Rgveda. Still the reminiscences of the older civilisation seem to have remained 
there. Added to this, if we just have a look into one of the Mohenjo Daro seals, 
wherein is depicted the scene of the seven victims made ready for the sacrifice, we 
shall have a clear idea about the dress of the people.® Therein we actually find 
the people wearing shoes, a long robe, and a head-gear on one side. 

The Niska of the Vratyas is a reminiscence of the one worn by Rudra. 

There is a hint in the Aiharvaveda, which points out that the Vratyas 
At Non-Saerificert o>^^8inally belonged to a non-sacrificing race like the Panis, who 

(Fire) Are also described as non-sacrificers in the Rgveda. It is said : 

I, Tandya Brahmana, 17. 2. Paiicavimia Brdhmana, XVII ,1 ff, 

3, Ibid, XVII, 1, 114. 4. Bhagawat, op, 361. 

5. Pd^avimia Brahmana, XVII, 1,19. 

6. Archaologioal Survey of India, 1926,27 PI. XXIII, d. 

7. Mahahharaia, VIII, 44. 7. 

a. Mackay, Purihtr Excavations at Mohenjo Daro, II. pi. XCIV, 431. 
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“The man, to whose house, when the fire has been taken up from the hearth 
and the oblation to Agni placed therein, the Viatya, possessing knowledge comes as a 
guest, should of his own accord rise to meet him and say, Viatya, give me permission. 

I shall sacrifice. And if he gives permission he should sacrifice, if he does not 
permit him, he should not sacrifice.*’^ 

This ordination probably leads us directly to the non-Aryan origin of the cult of 
the Vratyas. We know for certain that it was the Aryans who introduced the cult 
of fire-sacrifice. And evidently this must not have existed in the pre-Aryan times. 
In the above hymn particularly, though a complete deification of the Vratya has taken 
place at the hands of the Aryans, the vestiges of the old notion have remained. That 
the ancients did not perfoun the Agnihotra becoin?s perfectly clear from one of the 
passages of the KauSltahi Upaiiisad^. Father Heras, while commenting on this 
passage, rightly Observes, “the Kausitaki Upanimd tells us that ‘the wise men of old 
ipiirve Vidvcxmsah) never performed the Agnihotra.’ Now this Agnihotra is a 
Rgvedic sacrifice daily performed by the Brahmins before sun-rise. Therefore the 
wise men of old who never performed this sacrifice evidently belong to an age prior to 
that of the Rgveda. They are the old Dravidian learned people who never performed 
the Agnihotra, because they did not know even its name.”® 

It seems that solemn vows were to be taken by everybody who belonged to the 
cult of the Vratyas. The AiJiarvdijic hymn (xv, 3) directs that 

Their Order solemn VOWS were required to be taken. Thus it is described, 
“the hosts of Gods were his attendants, solemn vows were his 
messengers, and all his creatures his worshippers.’* 

The Vratya had attained a particular prominence in society as an ascetic, who, 
when he visited the house, required to be treated with reverence. 

Vratya as a Guest Xhe Vratya hymn directs : 

“ ^0 let the king, to whose house the Vratya who possesses the knowledge 
comes as a guest, honour him as superior io himself. So he doth not act against the 
interests of his princely rank or his kingdom.*’ 

“Let him to whose house, who possesses this knowledge, comes as a guest, rise 
up of his own accord to meet him and say, Vratya, let it be as thou pleasest. Vratya. 
as they wish so let it be.’"^ 

Further the Vratya was to be allowed to remain even for an unlimited period. 
He was to be worshipped as a deity. 

l. Atharvavedut XV, 12. 

Kausitaki Upanisad, II, 5. 

3. Pleras, The origin of Indian Philosophy and Asceticism-An Historical lniroduction\ 

A. P. Karmarkar, Mystic Teachings of the Uariddsas of Karnataka^ p, XL. 

4. Atharvaveda, XV, x. 

5. Ibid, XV. xh 
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The Pancavimsa-Brahmafja specifically states that the Vratyas were divided 
into Arhants and Yaudhas. The Atharvaveda also very finely 
Caste System corroborates this by saying that the “Ksatriya-hood (Rajanya) and 
Priesthood sprang from the Eka-vratya/* Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
has rightly laid his finger on this by saying that this was the earliest origin of the 
caste system in ancient India, and that it was out of this that the Aryans built their 
own fabric of the Caturvarnya.^ 

Thus it is clear that originally there were only two divisions of society. But 
owing to the incessant working of the Aryans against this cult, the 

Their later general populace also had begun to treat all those who belonged 

Divisions somewhat ‘degraded.’® This becomes evident from 

the account given about them in the Pancavimsa-Brdhmana. It 
describes their four divisions as follows: 

I. Hiua (Libidinous) were those who deteriorate themselves by staying in the 
Vrati settlement, and who neither practise Brahmacarya nor pursue agriculture or 
trade. They are Kanisthas. Among them were the Arhants and the Yaudhas.® 

II. Gdrdgirs : These were the swallowers of poison to whom the commoners’ 
victuals are like Brahmans’ food, who though not consecrated, speak the tongue of the 
consecrated and yet call what is easy of utterance difficult to utter.*. As Dr. 
D, R. Bhandarkar has pointed out, this conception seems to have given rise to the 
notion that Siva was a swallower of poison—on account of which he is designated as 
Nilakantha.® 

III. Samanlca-Medhra are those “whose Medhra hangs low through control of 
passion.’* They were Jyesthas. They resided in the Vrati settlement.® These were, 
in my opinion, those who practised Yoga. 

|V. Nindita : This class consisted of people who had become outcasts for 
some reasons. 

Thus the early institution of the Vratyas was one homogeneous whole—an 
institution which was revered and reared up by the indigenous 
Their identification peoples of India. It was a unique institution with a definite 
deity, divisions, and a definite procedure to follow. The institution 
seen especially in the light of the Mohenjo Daro civilisation as forming its background, 
may appear vaster in its magnitude and achievements. Evidently it must have acted 
as a source of inspiration to many, and the proto-Indians must have felt proud of 
possessing it, as can be seen from Book xv of the Atharvaveda^ which is but a mystic 
glorification of the Eka-vmtya. Hence, the word Vrdiya must have been derived 
from the word Vrata as Apastamba would have it. If this be so, then the Rgvedic 
Vrata also may convey some sense of borrowing from this original system of the 

1. D. R. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 47. 

2. C/. also Vedic Index II, under ‘Vratya.’ 

3. Pancavifhka l^rahnianut XVII, 52-3, 

4. XVII, 1-9. 

5. Bhandarkar, op* cit.^ p. 46. 

6. PauGavimsa Brdhmana^ XVII, 41, 

4 
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non-Aryans. But mainly on account of the working of the Aryans the term Vratya was 
given a different turn-and it conveyed in later times something very opposite of the 
meaning that it conveyed in the earlier period. 

Still the problem remains hotly discussed especially in regard to the identification 
of the people who practised this cult. We propose to deal here with the pf'os and cons 
of the problem. 


(i) Bhagawat's view: The late Rajaram Ramakrishna Bhagawat opined 
that the Vratyas denoted some non-Aryan tribes. Bat about their 
Earhar Views location, be pointed out that, “the Sutra holds that the chariot 
used by Vratyas was the same that was in use among the eastern 
people. The custom of giving away the dress of the enfranchised Vratya to a Brahman 
of the province of Magadha in case a Vratya were not found at hand to receive it, 
pretty conclusively establishes the original home of the non-Aryans. The Vedic 
tradition at least as embodied in the Sutra of Latyayana points to the province of 
Bihar (Eastern India) as being the cradle of the non-Aryan race.’*^ 


(ii) /i. Chattopadhyaya proposed that, “from the mention of Vedic gods in 
the Bogaz koi treatises there were several arrivals (between 2000 and 1500 B. C.) of 
the Aryan people in Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes entered 
India from Central Asia and became known as Vratyas/’^ 

(iii) F. W, Hauer indicated that the Vratyas were ecstasies of Ksatriya class 
and fore-runners of the Yogins.® 

(iv) F. Charpentier proposed that they were the early worshippers of Siva.* 

(v) D, R. Bhandarkar expresses his opinion that the Vratyas belong to 
the same race as that of the Mohenjo Darians, but that they must have belonged to 
the race of the Magas of Persia.® 

(vi) A. B. Keith proposes a still difiierent theory by saying that these were 
Aryans outside the sphere of Brahmanic culture. He has summarised his own views in 
the Vedic Index. He says, “that they were non-Aryans is not probable, for it is 
expressly said that though unconsecrated they spok^ the tongue of the consecrated. 
They were thus apparently Aryans.... The Sutras mention their Arhanta and 
Yaudha corresponding to the Brahmanical Brahmana and Ksatriya. Further they 
were allowed to become members of the Brahmanical community by performance of 
the ritual prescribed, which would hardly be so natural in the case of the non-Aryans.”® 

However, before enteritil: into the details, we shall try to find out whether the 
Puranic evidence throws any light on the problem. 

The Puranic evidence seems definitely to indicate that the cult of the Vratyas 
Puranic Data was a common property of all the Dravidian nations in ancient 
India. 


1. Bhagawat, op, cit., p. 364. 

2. Chattopadhyaya, CaZcw/^^7 a;, May, 1924, pp. 287 ff. 

3. Hauer, Die Anfdnge der Yogapraxis (Berlin, 1922), pp, 11 f£. 

4. Charpentier, Vy. Z./r. M., 23, 151 ff,, 25, 355 ff. 

5. D. R. Bhandarkar, op. ci^., p. 48, 

6. Vedic Index^ II, p. 343, 
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The Mahahharata gives a description of the people of the land of the five 
Rivers, after it was occupied by the V3,hikas in the post-Rgvedic period: 

“There where the forests of the Pilus and the five Rivers ^atadru, Vipa^, 
Iravatl, Candrabhaga, and Vita'^ta, and which have the Sindhu for their sixth flow, 
there in those regions is situated the Province, called the Arattas distant from the 
Himavant.... The celestial, the ancestral manes and Brahmans never accept gifts 
from fallen persons (Vratya), from those that are begotten by Sudras upon women of 
other castes and from VahTkas who never perform Yajnas''^ It also speaks of the 
fair igaura) women of the Vahikas, their worship of the demoness (evidently 
the Mother Goddess), and of the pottery (Mrnmaya and Kasthamaya) in use amongst 
them.® 

The above description is of far-reaching importance especially because the state¬ 
ment is made in connection with a locality where the whole of the Mohenjo Daro 
civilisation at one time flourished. It should be noted in this connection that the 
Vahikas are classed with the Vratyas and are further designated as non-sactificers. 
The Vahikas must have evidently adopted the customs noted in the Mahahharata^ 
which are in apt accordance with what is noted in connection with the Vratyas. 

Next, the Brahmanda Purdna^ narrates the event of the conquests of Sagara, 
and while doing so points out how the various tribes of the Sakas, Pahlavas, Yavanas, 
Kambhojas, Paradas, Mahisakas, Darvas, Colas and Khasas went to Vasistha for 
rescue mainly through the fear of destruction, and how it was that they were rescued 
by the famous sage after having turned them into Vratyas. 


It is also worth noting that the Mahahharata designates even the Andhakas 
and Vrsnis as Vratyas. The exact passage is as follows: 

Vrdtyah safuklista'^karmanah Prakrtyaiva ca garhitah 
Vrsnyandhakdh katham Partha pramdnam bhavatd krtah |i* 

Thus the Puranic data points out that the early peoples of the Mohenjo Daro, 
the Mahisakas, the Colas, the Ambasthas and the Andhaka-Vrsnis were styled as 
Vratj^as. Added to this, the Atharvaveda and other allied literature have already 
thrown light on the non-Aryan character of the Magadhas. 

Evidently the Puraiias do indicate the ali-pervading nature of tha Vratya cult. 
It is clear that it was not confined to any one tribe or locality as some of the scholars 
would try to prove. 


In the light of the above it can be very well seen how the theories enunciated 

Various Theories Bhandarkar and others are unconvincing. We 

ezamineil details of Chattopadhyaya s view, 

especially because the evidence at our disposal does not allow us 
to hold such a view point. Further, the views put forth by Bfaagawat, Hauer and 
Charpentier must remain as partial solutions of the problem. 


1. Mahahharata, Karna Parva, Adh, 37, Vs. In Vs. 32 they are styled as 

Vratyas e,g, 2, Ibid. 

3. Brahmaaida P., Uadhyabhdga. Adh. 63, Vs. 138 ff. 

4. Uahdbhdrata, DronaP.y Adh. 143, 17. 
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^ m/d 6e idmURed with the 

Mobeojo Damns, But bis opinion^ in regard to the ideatidcatioa of these people 
with the Ungadbas or the earlier (according to him) Magas of Persia is not at all 
satisfactory. Merely because the Magadha happens to have been mentioned as a 
priest of the Eka-vratya, it cannot be concluded at once that the Vrdtyas can be 
identified with the Magfadbas alone, and much jess that they bear some connection 
with the Magas of Persia. As we are going to show it the original country of the 
Kikatas derived its later name Magadha on account of the name of the king 
Pramaganda, who ruled over the territory in the end of the Rgvedic period.® It is 
also worth noting that the Bhavisya Purana itself, which is mainly responsible for 
building up the theory, maintains the tradition indirectly by referring to the expres¬ 
sions maga, madaga, and madanga, etc. Moreover, the institution seems to be of a 
later date rather belonging to the period of Kanishka as the learned Savant Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar would suggest it/ 

Dr. Keith holds that the Vratyas were of Aryan origin. But the Puranic data 
available to us, along with the details of the cult of the Vratyas as indicated in the 
Atharvaveda and later literature, do not allow us to accept any such conclusion. 

Original Name of Proto-Indians : Vratyas and not Dravidians 

The Vedic Aryans used to designate the non-Aryans as Dasas, Dasyus, 
Danavas, Asuras and later on Vratyas, and Vahikas respectively. Some modern 
scholars call the makers of the Indus Valley civilisation as proto-Dravidians. According 
to Father Heras the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions speak of the country of Sid, which is 
just indicative of the land watered by the later Sindhu or Indus. This province was 
designated as Vahika in the Mahabharata and other works. Vahika is derived from the 
root Vah, ‘to flow*, and, therefore, it naturally connotes the same sense as above. How¬ 
ever, scholars like Caldwell applied the word Dravida to the non-Aryan inhabitants of 
India. The non-Aryans had their own language, namely, the so-called Dravidian 
which ha^ spread over the whole of Southern India and partly in the North. Caldwell 
also proposed that the expression Dravida is derived from the original Tiramilar 
(later Tiramidar). Father Heras agrees with him, and observes that the expression 
means children of the sea’.^ He has also traced the various changes effected in 
connection with the word both in the Western and Eastern literature. Herodotus 
applies the expression Termilai to the prehistoric inhabitants of Greece before the 
arrival of the Aryan Helleni. The Iberians of Spain call them as Draganes. The 
Etruscans designate them as Tirreni. In France, England and Ireland the Druids, 
who were not Celts, but the priests of the ancient nation prior to the Celts in those 
countries, received the name Drasida), Dryidas, DruidcC, DroatcC and Derwydd 

1. D. R. Bhandarkar, op, cit,, p., 48. 

2. ligyeda. III, 53.14. 

3. R. G. Bhandarkar, {Collected Works^ Vol. IV) VaitinaviS7n,Saivisiii^ etc , p. 220. 

4. Heras, 'The Original Name of the Proto-Indians’, Summaries of Papers ; Tht Eleventh 

All India Oriental Conference, 1941, pp. 123 ff. 
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respectively.^ lodian authors themselves use the expressions, Dravida {Manu, 
Mahdhharata), and Dramiiar (Taranath). It should be noted that the earliest of the 
references mentioned above belong to the sixth century B. C. Is it possible that the 
designation of the non-Aryans may be TiraniiJar as proposed by Caldwell ? 

In our opinion the modern expression ^Tarnil* should really come to our rescue. 
If we just march backwards to the early period, we shall be able to interpret it still 
better. The Mahabharata makes a mention of the Dravida armies, drawn from the coun¬ 
try which is now designated as Tamil. The word is capable of a different derivation 
altogether e.g. iamas -f ilci. We know that the expression ild meaning Prthvi or 
*the world* is current since the Rgvedic period. And if the expression is derived as 
above it means ‘nether world’ or the Patala in which Bali, v^hose wife was Vindhya, 
is said to have been resting. The Tamils have remained where they were since 
originally. The expression attained popular currency in the West, mainly because, it 
was the people of the Tamil land who had commercial intercourse with the West on a 
large scale. Herodotus (484-425 B. C.) even speaks of Pandyon, the King of Madura, 
going to the continent from Crete and settling himself at Athens.* In view of this 
everything Indian was identified with that of the Druids^ who happened to be also part 
and parcel of India in general. 

The main expression by which the non-Aryans were popularly known is 
Vratya*. As we have observed above, it was applied to all the non-Aryan tribes of 
India including the Vahikas or Balhikas. Even the God of the Vratyas is designated 
as Eka’-vrdfya, the One Supreme Lord of the Universe, In view of all these we 
suggest that the expression Vratya may be applied with a better sense instead of 
*Dravidiafd in the case of these early people. Even the expression Panca-Drdvida, 
indicating a people belonging to the Kannada, Tamil, Telugu, Tuju and Malayalam 
regions is of a much later date. 

Their Antiquity and Early Culture 

In a paper contributed by me to the Benares Session of the All India Oriental 
Conference, 1943, I have suggested that the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions should 

1. Ihid, 

Father Heras has given all the details in a Tabular form. 

We are'giving the main contents of the same below. 

India Ancient Tamil Vocabulary Tiramidar 

Sanskrit Inscriptions of South India 

and Taranath’s History of Buddhism in India. Dramiiar 

Manu, XI, 43-44 ; Mahabharata, Dravida 

Caldwell, pp, 8-10—Name of those who speak TamilTamilar 

Greece (484-425 B C.) Herodotus, I. 173 ; VII. 92 Termilai 

Spain (6th cen. B.C.) Avienus. Periplus, VIIl, 197 Draganes 

France (330-400 A.D.) Ammianus Marcellinus, XV, 94 Dravid» 

British Isles Aurelius Victor, De Caesaribus, IV. Z. Drysdse 

<4th cen. B.C.) 

(100-44 B.C.) Caesar, De Bello Gallico, and passim Druidae 

Name of the Druids in Irish Druad 

,1 in Welsh Derwydd 

2. Herodotus, I, 173; Vll, 92, 
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give US a better meaning provided they are read in early Vedic Sanskrit. I have 
always believed in the method adopted by Father Heras in deciphering the inscriptions, 
but not to the same extent in the language applied by him. In my opinion, the ancient 
Sanskrit is capable of placing before us a better Dravidian vocabulary. We know 
it definitely that there were some reformist Aryans like the Bhrgus, who are said to 
have acted as the family priests of the Asuras. Hence it is not impossible that 
these Bhrgus also could have handled the problem of inscriptions in those early times. 
The cranialogical evidence also allows us to place the Aryans in the Indus Valley 
region. We still stand by the suggession made by us five years ago. Keeping this in 
view we have tried to give a broad idea of the early cultural life of the most ancient 
people of India. For the purposes of our study we have kept in view the early Vedic 
literature and the various conclusions arrived at by Rev. Kittel, Rev. Caldwell 
and Father Heras. 

The Vedic literature speaks of the Vabikas, Mahavrsas, Mujavants, Gandharis 
(in the north-west), Matsyas (from Dr, Sivas, Pancalas (from Dr. at, 

man), Panis, Visanin^, Alinas, Kikatas (in the mid-land and east), the Pulindas 
(from Dr.PiiU^ tiger), Mutibas (from Dr. mim + dihbas ^ Triparvatas), Andhas, 
Bekanata^ (nata derived from Dr, ndd, province) (in the south ), and other peoples* 
The two rivers Sindhu (probably derived from Dr. Sid^ to flow), and Saddmra^ 
(derived from Dr, mi\ water), are referred to. The expression Dak^in'd padd 
referred to in the Rgvcda (cf. supra) is indicative of the later expression Daksinapatha 
{patha from pada). We get some idea from the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda in 
regard to the religious ideas of these early people e.g. apdm pcrum * (derived 
from Dr, Per, ‘Lord of waters’), Siva * (from Dr. Sivan, red), amba (from 
Dr, Ammd, mother), Mdradeva^ (from Dr. Miiruga, Karttikeya), and Sisnadeva (nude 
god, Sisna derived from Dr. Sunni, phallus).^ The Taittiriya Aranyaka speaks of 
God Narayana (from Dr. nir, water)’^. The MaJidhhdrata^ speaks of edukas (from 
Dr. elu, bone) or the early Stupas and the Megalithic tombs of the Buddhists and 
non Aryans respectively. The expression pur, a tov/nlet or fort, is derived from the 
Dravidiay expression uru. Rev. Kittel, in his Introduction to the Kanarese- 
English Dictionary has given a long list of Sanskrit words originally derived 
from the Dravidian expressions. We propose to -enumerate a few of them, 
hexQi Mandira (Xem^\e,ixom Dr. Mane), Patta, Pattana (town, from Dr. Padu) 
Kuta (a house), Bhilla (a mountaineer, from Dr. Billu, Bil), Muni (a sage, from 
Dr, Mun), Nata^Ndtaka (from Dr. Nadu), Maru (Mountain or rock, from Dr. 
Maradi), Malaya (mountain, from Dr. Male), Pali (village, from Dr. Palli\ Kanaka 
(gold, from Dr. Keiika, Ken), Muhtd (a pearl, from Dr. Muttu), Al (men, as in 
Pancala), Min (a fish, from Dr, Min), Eda (a kind of sheep from Dr. Erata) and 
others. The expression Naga (a tribe) is evidenly of Dravidian character. 

1. Rgveda, VIII. 16,10. 2. Satapatha.Brdhmana. 5, ^.11. 

3. Rgveda, 4. Ibid, 10,92.9. 

5. Ibid. 104.24. 6. Ibid, VII, 21. 5; X, 99.3. 

7. Taittiriya Aranyaka, X, 1, 

8. Mahdbhdrata Vanaparva (Bom, Ed.), Adh, 193, 65 and 67. 
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The above data indicates that the early non'-Aryans had spread themselves 
through every nook and corner of India. The expression Bhilla shows how the early 
man must have spent his nomadic life in the forests. Those early people had 
their own definite ideas regarding god, religion and all other objects required for the 
pursuits of a primitive man. In course of time, we know how the territory of the 
non-Aryans comprised all the land lying between Balkh in the North-West and Cape 
Comorin in the South. It shall be our object in the final chapter to r,how how the early 
notions and practices of the Proto-Indians regarding the Divine Triad, the horn-crown, 
trefoil decoration, the burial system and others had spread in the different provinces of 
India and the other countries abroad. In the meanwhile, we propose to deal with the 
problem of the priority of the Mohenjo Daro civilization as compared to that of the 
Aryan. 

Mohenjo Daro : A Running Civilization 

All that we have said in the preceding pages about the Indus Valley civilization 
has made the problem more difficult of folution rather than otherwise. The whole 
position becomes involved and of a complicating character when we bring to our 
mind the various similarities that the Indus Valley people possess with the early non- 
Aryan peoples described in the V’^edic literature, the early peoples of Sumer, Egypt, 
Iberia and other countries. Efforts have been made by various scholars either to 
associate the Indus Valley culture with that of the Assyrians or with that of the 
post-Rgvedic Aryans-especially by those who are Aryan-minded. It was Sir John 
Marshall and later on Prof. R. D. Banerji and Father Heras, who tried to show the 
proto-Dravidian character of the wonderful civilization. Even these scholars have 
commonly agreed that that the proto-Dravidians also must have been of a foreign 
origin. However, it is high time now for scholars to put a stop to this line of thinking. 
For if we keep in view the earliest of the rock-system obtaining in the Deccan plateau^ 
wherein the first of man could have orip;inated and survived, then, with the aid of all 
the other corroborating evidence we shall be in a better position to postulate that all 
that has happened in pre-Vedic times and partially afterwards is of his making. 

The Aryans also have partly belonged to this land since the most ancient times 
From the region of Babylon onwards through the Paropmisan range down to Cape 
Comorin, we find the working of two peoples, namely, the Aryan and the Vratyan. 
The Negrito and the Austric races happen to be intruders. In the Indus Valley region 
itself, side by side with the indigenous people, there seems to have been the super- 
imposition of the Aryans also during the Kgvedic period. We have decided to deal 
with the above problems in the final chapter of this Volume. In the meanwhile, we 
have decided to solve the question : how far will it be correct to state that, the Indus 
Valley civilization was a running civilization, running from the pre-Vedic period 
onwards through the Rgvedic down to that of the Atharvaveda, 

The problem of the early immigration of the Aryans into India is still being 
handled by various scholars without reaching any final solution. 

The Early Aryans We have perfectly believed in the theory of the eminent Savant 
Max Muller enunciating an Asiatic home for the Aryans, with a 
slight modification, namely, that their home must have spread itself between Babylon 
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and the borderland of India. In the R^vedic period the Aryans must have also spread 
themselves into the interior of India up to the banks of the River Sarasvati. The 
‘Battle of the Ten Kings’, or more popularly known as the Dasarajna^ shows how 
Sudas had to face the Matsyas also, who were evidently of a pre-Vedic date. 

Side by side with the proto-Indians or Vratyas, the Aryans also have played a 
great role in the early history of India. The Aryans had their own language Sanskrit 
and their own cultural outlook of life. They seem to have been by nature aggressive, 
because, we find that in course of time they have Aryanized almost the whole of India 
and all the countries in the Western hemisphere. 


The Rgveda happens to be their earliest composition. It describes the doings 
of the Aryas or Aryas. Even so the Avesta speaks of the Airya or Ariya and their 
region Atryaman vacjahh. In no other language and literature of the world do 
these expressions occur. But with the aid of a newly invented Comparative Philology 
and a comparative study of the social, political and religious institutions, various 
Western and Eastern scholars tried to establish three difTerent stages of the 
Aryan migration, namely, those of the Indo— Aryan, or—Germanic, or—Euro¬ 
pean, Indo~Iranian and Indian respectively. We shall discuss the pros and cons 
of this problem in the second Volume. In the meanwhile, we shall try to show how 
the Vratyas were actually prior to these Aryans, and how their culture survived 
for a while even after their immigration into India. 

For doing this, we have to keep before us a brief account of their culture. The 
Aryans spoke the Sanskrit language. They were fire-worshippers {cigni). They 
performed sacrifice {yajna). Though they adored Nature Gods we do not find any 
instance of image worship amongst them. They always speak of little towns [piir^ 
grama), &nd ol little kings, little Sabha and Samiti, and of a pastoral stage 
of life. The Rgvedic mythology was still in the making. And if we keep aside the 
Purtisa, the Hiranyagarbha, and the Ndsad'iya Suktas-v^hizh. are of a later date, we 
find tbal they were only making a beginning in the region of philosophy. The Vedic 
Aryans enjoyed a patriarchal type of family. Their hymns were first designated as 
brahman {lit. ‘a prayer ), which word has given rise to three expressions Brahmana, 
Brahman (Supreme Being), and Brahma (Creator of the universe), respectively. 


These were the people with whom the indigenous people of India had to deal. 

If the Aryans have come into contact or conflict with them, it 
TmposiSor evidently means that they must have lived in a common region 
for a good long time. The cranialogical data of the Indus Valley 
period supports our view. Actually four types of skulls are discovered in the Indus 
Valley sites: Proto-Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongoloid and the Alpine-the first 
two being dolicho-cranial, the second mesati-cranial, and the fourth brachy-cranial. 
Thus the Dravidian or properly Vratya and the Aryan are represented by the 
Dolichocephalic and the Brachycephalic skulls obtaining simultaneously in this 
region. The Aryans were slowly trying to merge themselves among the Vratyas on 
both the racial and cultural grounds. We know that the Bhrgus were reformist Aryans 
par excellence. They acted as priests of the Asuras. They also seem to have been 
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partly responsible for the invention of the picto-pbonographic script and for tha develop¬ 
ment of the art of magic and witch-craft amongst the Asuras. Thus the region of 
the Indus Valley happened to be a common ground for the working of both the Aryftiffi 
and the VrStyas. 


It is in this sense and with this specification that we say that the Indus Valley 
civilization was a running civilization as it pre supposes both the 


Induft VaU«y a 
ruaning Civili¬ 
zation 


pre-Rgvedic and ppst-Rgvedic periods in thu history of India* 
The Indus Valley civilization seems to have come to a close for 
varied reasons : a massacre of the non* Aryans on a large scale ; 


an earthquake ; and a heavy flood. All these three are a possibility. 


The jRgveda shows a keen knowledge of the civilization of the Indus Valley 
people. To quote a few instances : the Matsyas or the Minas, ^iva, the ^isnadevas, 
(nude images of ^iva), the Muradevas (Muruga or Karttikeya), the three-headed and 
siK-eyed Dasa, the Panis, Ahi Vrtra, and the other factors of the forts, citadels, the 
ritual and others of the Asuras. The Satapaiha Brdhmana refers to the round burial 
mounds of the Asuras. The Atharvaveda refers to the cult of the Eka-vratya, the 
Asvattha tree, the divine nature of the serpent, Kama, exorcism, magic and folk-lore. 
All these point to the non-Aryan character of the Atharvaveda, which is also called 
Bhrgu-samhitd, The work is a clear indication of the reformist tendencies of the 
Bhrgus. All this clearly indicates that the Aryans had come into contact with a living 
people, who were enjoying a culture different from their own. If we can believe in the 
theory of the migration or the spread of their culture from the North-West into the 
various parts of India, we shall have also to attribute a priority to these people. Later 
on, the Aryans have been describing them for a very long time-a fact which indicates 
their existence side by side with that of the Aryans. The main problem would be : 
When did this civilization really come to a close ? 


The legend of Manu and the Flood should really come to our help in this 
connection. We have already shown the location of the Minas in the Indus Valley 
region. And as we shall see later on while dealing with the problem of Zoolatry, an 
actual flood must have taken place in the different parts of India. The legends of 
Manu and the Fish, the over-flooding of Dwaraka immediately after the close of the 
Bharata war, and that of Parasurama darting his arrow against the Ocean, and 
the consequent securing of the land which is known as the Parasurdma^bhumit are 
important indeed ! There is another important event in connection with the River 
Sarasvatl. The river is addressed to in the masculine as Sarasvan, to show its 
mighty flow from the clefts of the Himalayas. Surprisingly enough we find that this 
is referred to only as a brooklet {sarah) in the post-Rgvedic period. What must 
have happened to this mighty river ? The Puranic version really comes to our rescue. 
The Padma and the other Puranas deal with the story of the River Sarasvatl: how on 
the ordainment of Brahma, it carried the Vadavd even at the cost of its own extinc¬ 
tion. What does this really indicate ? In our opinion, this is a full-fledged expla¬ 
nation of the earthquake that must have occurred, along with the disturbance in the 
walocs of. the seas and rivers- a fact which has been recorded through the legend of 
*Manu and the Fish.’ The Puraijic authors have tried to a graphic description 
5 
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of the state of the total destruction of the world (prcrlaya). It mast le&lly be the 
above events that must have given to the people of India an idea in regard to the total 
destruction of humanity. 

^ If this be so, then it should really give us courage to locate the exact date of the 
close of the Indus Valley civilization. Surprisingly enough, the problem of the age of 
the Flood is directly connected with that of the Atharvaveda, and consequently of the 
close of the Indus Valley civilization and the early beginnings of the Mahabharata. In 
our opinion, the Flood which was really responsible for wiping off all the belongings of 
the whole of humanity in India at one time, must have been a reality—and the 
importance of which cannot be easily ignored.^ The occurrence of the Fish-legend 
itself gives a clue in regard to a common age of the Athatvaveda, the Satapatha 
Brdhtnana and the Mahabharata» If we can believe in the occurrence of a flood 
and an earthquate immediately after the Bharata war was over, then we can allow a 
period of about a century or two for the formation of the legend. Till the date of 
their occurrence, the Indus Valley civilization and the Rgvedic culture prospered. 
Immediately after the occurrence the story of the Fish as the saviour of mankind 
came into vogue. With the close of the Indus Valley civilization we find almost a 
blank in the history of India. And it gave a new impetus to the Aryans to spread 
their own culture in the various parts of India, j 

After solving the problem of the pre-Rgvedic priority and the post-Rgvedic 
survival of the Indus Valley people we shall now try to have a peep 
Other Problemi into their religious activities in India. After doing that, we shall 
deal with the other problems in connection with the early home of 
the Vratyas, their migration towards the other countries and their contact with the 
Aryans in general. We have reserved these for the final chapter of this Volume, 


1 . 


A.P.Karmarltar.‘The Fish in Indian Folk-lore and the Age of the Atharvaveda’. 
A.i3.0.R./.,XXIV, p. 203, 



PART II 

THE VRATYA PANTHEON 

CHAPTER III 

THE DIVINE TRIAD 

Introductory — Proto-Indian Period — Vedic tradition — Later Period, 

When carefully analysed the Wratya Pantheon* becomes an all-inclusive term 
or expression. Especially, 'since the proto-Indian times the number of gods of the 
Vratya pantheon goes on increasing, so much so, that, later on one begins to suspect 
whether the whole of Aryanism is nothing but a part and parcel of the Vratya religion 
itself. 

During the Mohenjo Daro period, the chief gods of the proto-Indians were 
^iva, Murugan and Amma, being the proto-types of the historic Siva, Subrahmanya or 
Karttikeya and Parvati, and the Lihga, the ring-stones and the Sun respectively. 
Besides, there were the other deities and cults in vogue e g. the Moon, Ayanars, the 
God of the fields, the God of the Naga (Cobra), the Fish, Nilavan, God of rains^ 
thunder, the nether-world, and some other local and personal gods. Besides, tree worship 
(especially of Pippal) was in vogue. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions throw light 
on the early beginnings of the belief in ghosts, etc. 

We have adopted the readings of Rev. Heras wherever possible. As we 
have observed in the previous chapter, the Vedic literature is capable of supplying us a 
better Dravidian voc^ulary. In the light of the same we have effected a few changes 
e. g. ^iva instead of An-though the latter word also seems to have been current. The 
Sumerian inscriptions have revealed the wonderful truthfulness of the above readings. 
In fact the three gods of early Sumer were An, Enlil and Ama, which evidently seem 
to have been more properly derived from the Dravidian expressions : An, Anil and 
Amma. The representations of the Soma-Skanda images during the Pallava period 
clearly exhibit the existence of the main tradition of the country handed down since 
the proto-Indian period. 

Probably, immediately after the Neolithic Period was over, a special sanctity 
seems to have been given to various animals e.g. the Bull, the Cow, the Fish, the 
Serpent (Naga), the Monkey, and later on, the Lion, the Tiger, the Peacock and other 
animals. Thus the Mohenjo Daro period seems to have been one of transition from the 
early tolemistic to the later civilized stages. On the advent of the Vedic Aryans, 
the element of Rudra is introduced in the Vedic pantheon. The three-faced figure of 
^iva acted as a source of inspiration to the Brahmins for introducing the two 
Gods Brahma and Visnu also therein. Thus the notion of the Trimurti or Trinity 
was ushered in during the Epic and the Puraiiic period. The Vratyas have their own 
lore of ghosts, spirits and goblins. 

With this brief survey of the gods of the Dravidian pantheon we shall now 
deal with their *life-sketches’ in detail in the following pages. 
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The early Vratyas worshipped the Divine Triad. The names of the deities 

Divine Triad • representing this Triad are ^iva, Murugan and Amma. These are 
Proto-Indian Period evidently the psroto-types of the historic Siva> Subrahmanya or 
Karttikeya, and Parvatl respectively. The inscriptions are generally 
silent in regard to the details of their mutual relationship. However, one of the inscri¬ 
ptions describes : ‘The joined life of the united three Great Gods.’ ^ 

A similar Triad of Gods is found in Sumerian inscriptions. Father Heras 
observes: ‘The three gods of Sumer in pre-historic times were An, Ama and Enlil. An 
was the father, Ama was the mother, and Enlil was the son, who afterwards in historic 
Sumerian times became the father. I suspect that the proto-Dmvidian Triad mu^t be 
similar to this. In fact, An the father of Sumer, is the same An, the Supreme Being 
of India* The mother is called Ama in Sumer. Now Amma is the common word 
for mother in Dravidian languages and a good number of clay statuettes of the mother- 
goddess have been found in Mohenjo Daro and Harappa.*® 

It is also interesting to note that some of the representations of these three 
Gods were recently discovered in Sumer. ‘The images of these Gods are made of 
copper, with inlaid eyes and represent two men and one woman, all naked. The two 
men have locks of hair, but longer as they cover the nipples of the chest. Both wear 
a girdle round their waist. One of these figures representing men is several inches 
higher than the other two. The highest image seems to be a representation of 
^iva, the shorter figure of a man seems to be an icon of Murugan, the figure of a woman 
represents Amma.’® 

Amma was also styled as Minkanni* (the same as the later MlnaksI, e.g, at 
Madura). Again, the proto-Indian name of Subrahmaiiya was Murugan.® His two 
other names of endearment were Velan (meaning the one of trident) and Anil (son of 
An), His exact relation with ^iva was that of a son and father.® He was a God 
of the Velajas and other tribes. 

The Vedic Aryans did not accept this notion of the Divine Triad. On the 
contrary they seem to have treated it with a spirit of abhorrence. 

Vedic Tfmdition We have already observed in the second Cbapter-that one of the 
l^gvedic hymns^ refers to three persons—a male (Puman), a 
female (Stri) and the Muradevas-an idea which is akin to the three (male, female and 
son) of the Mohenjo Daro period. Moreover, the expression Muradeva, the god of the 
non-Aryans, seems to be a Sanskritized form of the word Murugan or Muruga, which is 

1. Marshall. M.D.. No. 209. 

2. Heras, 'The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to inscriptions.’ Journal 
of the University of Bombay, V. 1, July, 1936; Cf. also, Radau, Sumerian Hymns 
and Prayers to God Nim, pp. 4-7, 

3. Cf. Radau, oP, cit,, pp. 16--19; Heras, * Plastic Representation of God amongst the 
Proto-Indians,' Sardesai Com, Volume, pp. 228-29, 

4. Marshall, M, D., No. 338. 

5. Photo. M, D., 1928-29, No. 5890. 

6. Cf. under Murugan or Karttikeya. 

7. Rgveda, VII, 104. 24. 
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also an early Tamil name for KArttikeya or Subrahmanya. The most interesting factor 
in the above stanza is that the female is described as being perfect in arts of magic or 
maya, an expression which becomes equivalent to the Illusory Power of God (Maya- 
^akti) during the later period. 

It is worth noting that the acceptance of the idea of the Triad brings us to 
another conclusion, namely, that there must have been a total 
Absence of absence of Ganapati in the earlier stages of the Hindu pantheon. 

Ganapati. Ganapati, as we shall see later on, is simply an outcome of the 

exuberance and fanciful imagination of the later writers. At least 
we do not hear about him as having been the son of Siva and Parvatl till the end of 
the period of the HarivamSa, But Skanda was known as the son of i^iva since very 
early times. The Grhyasutras recommend that in the spit ox ceremony the offering 
be made to a cow and a calf in place of Rudra, his consort and Jayanta. ^ This is 
exactly the Triad of Mohenjo Daro, Further Pataujali refers to the images of only 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha, ^ and to none of Ganapat i—a fact which clearly proves the 
early absence of Ganapati in the Vratya pantheon. 

That the Triad originally consisted of the proto*types of Siva, Karttikeya and 
Parvatl, becomes clear from the various representations of 
Tradition in Pallava Soma-Skanda existing in Southern India. Dubreuil rightly 
Arcbitoctura. observes in this connection: ‘in our days Siva with Parvatl (Uma) 
and small child Subrahmanya (Skanda) are still represented. 
Soma-skanda is never seen anywhere in the caves of Ellora and Badami, but, on the 
other hand, this image is the great master-design of Pallava inconograpby. It is so 
often represented in the Kailasanatba temple at Kahidpuram, that it is useless to 
count upon.*® Again he makes a further remark that, ‘it represented the essential 
part of Pallava ^aivism about 700 A.D., for the image is usually found in front of the 
lihgam on the wall which forms the back of the sanctuary (cf. PI. 1). Siva and 
Parvatl, who carries Subrahmanya on her knees, are seated on a bench. The attitude 
of the divine family are full of calmness and nobility. Siva's left arm is in the same 
position as that of Buddha begging. The other arms carry no emblems except snakes. 
Visnu and Brahma stand, one on the right, the other on the left, a little behind 
Siva.*^ 

The notion of the Divine Triad also travelled in different countries of the v/orid. 
The Triad among the Hittites consisted of the Sun-God, the Sun-Goddess of Arinna, 
and Telepinu. An, Enlil and Ama were the three Great Gods in Sumer. The 
Phoenicians had El, Aleyan and Asiarte as their Divine Triad.* With the prevalence 
of the notion of the three Gods, a special significance came to be attached to number 
thzee also during the historical period. 


1. Cf. under Siva {Sulagava Sacrifice). 2, Patanjali on Panini, V, 3, 99, 

3. Jonveau Dubreuil, Iconography of Southern India (Trans, by A.C. Martin), p. 34. 

4. thid. 

5. Heras, MS. 



CHAPTER IV 


SIVA-RUDRA 

I 

It has been observed how the worship of the Divine Triad was in vogue 
amongst the proto-Indians. Siva was evidently the proto-type of 
Introductory the historic Siva-Rudra. It is really a most wonderful pheno¬ 
menon that Siva retains the same unique popularity in the Hindu 
pantheon of today, as he did during the proto-Indian period. The history of jiiva has 
undergone many vicissitudes during this long period. First, being the Supreme God 
of the proto-Indians he was naturally worshipped by them. Moreover, the various 
inscriptions and the representations of Siva throw a considerable light on his different 
aspects. He was held by the proto-Indians both as a philosophical entity, and as a 
God to be meditated upon. Besides, Siva is described as one having many attributes 
and emblems. However, wdih the advent of the Vedic period, we find that the 
Vedic bards tried to present a new personality before us by introducing the character 
of Rudra. The next effort of the Aryans mainly lay towards causing an amalgamaiion 
of these two Gods, e.g. Siva and Rudra respectively. During the post-Vedic period he 
is given a subordinate position altogether by being made to occupy a third place in the 
Hindu Trinity. Best of all, a new myth is added for every act or attribute of Siva. 
In fact Siva becomes a unique personality with many miracles and myths. He comes 
into possession of newer struggles in the course of his contact with the newer gods 
that are introduced in the Hindu pantheon. 

II 

t 

Siva in the Indus Valley period 

0 

Siva-the Supreme Being—As Trimurti—His eight forms—His Fish form—HU 
names—His three eyes—As Ardhanarisvara—Emblems of Siva—As a Himalayan 
God—Siva and Lihga—Some representations—As Pasupati—As a Yogin—His 
throne—His head gear—His mane—As a nude god — HU four arms—As 
a dancer—As a Fertility God. 

The Indus Valley period endows Siva with a full-fledged mythology. It is 
really a surprising phenomenon in the literary history of India that very little has been 
said in the early Aryan documents about this most ancient god of the Vratyas. 
Various scholars have tried to trace the development of Siva and the other deities of 
the Vratya pantheon by adducing evidence from early Indian literature. But no 
convincing explanation is given to show how so many myths regarding ^iva as 
a dancer, a Trimurti, a Yogin, a Himalayan God, a God with three eyes, a Pasupati, 
a Fertility God, and others came into vogue abruptly in the Puranic period alone. 
However, the Indus Valley finds have created a new avenue of thought in the field of 
scholarship, and they fill in a great gap in the history of Indian religion. 
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The inscriptions relate that the Supreme Being exists by itself,^ The name 
of the Supreme Being is Siva. ^ He is the Supreme Being of 
Th 0 Supreme Being qU the gods of the Temple. He is the lord of the whole universe. 

The fact that the other name of ^iva was An becomes clear from 
the corroborative evidence obtaining in the Puranas and the Epics. The Maha- 
hharafa refers to An, meaning ^iva.^ Further the word Anu, which is a later 
rendering of the word An is frequently used as a name of ^iva. The word Sthanu^ 
according to the Brahmanda and other Puranas, meant a standing figure of Siva.* 
Further the Harivamsa narrates that Anuha practised the Anu-dharma, which 
expression evidently meant the religion of An or .^iva, or the ‘Saivism* of the later 
period. Tlie word An-Siva travelled to Sumer, Egypt and other countries. Father 
Heras observes that the word Anu in *the feast of the striking of Anu* in Egypt 
is actually connected with the followers of Anu or An.^ 

Father Heras observes that the inscriptions relate that. * the Supreme Being is 
self-subsistent, and therefore, is the source of life and activity, 

His Attributes which is indicated by the term ‘Val’ in an inscription which reads, 
‘The Supreme Being of Life.’ * He is the only one e.g, Mina, 

the Farmer of the Crab^ about whom the One has decreed.*^ He is Great,® 

Omniscient (Vidukan),® Benevolent,^° and possesses the power of Destruction and 
Generation's 

Some of the seals represent the three-faced figure of Siva. The number three 
attained a divine significance on account of the fact that the 

Early Idea of Mohenjo Darians believed in the existence of the Divine Triad 

Trimurti formed of Siva, Karttikeya and Amma respectively. Thus 

this must have led the artists to represent the three-fold cosmogonic 
functions also in the form of a three-faced figure of ^iva. That the idea of a three¬ 
faced god belonged to the pre-Vedic period becomes evident from a reference in the 

Rgveda to a three-faced and six-eyed Dasa.^® Further, we wish to read something in 
the notion of Trita in the Rgveda. Is it possible that the Rgvedic bards introduced 
Trita mainly because they felt the absence of a three-faced god in their own pantheon ? 

Sir John Marshall has rightly pointed out that,‘of the three-faced ^iva, that is 
^iva without Brahma and Visnu-there is a fine example among the ruined temples of 

1. Ci. BtxaSt * Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to Inscriptions', Jour, 
of the University of Bombay, V, v, p. 15. Cf. Marshall, M.D., No. 90. 

2. Photo M.D., 1928-29, No. 4741. 3. Cf. Mahdbhdrata Index. 

4. Brahmanda P. Prathama Kh., Adh. 9, 69 ff. 

5. Heras, 'Anu in Egypt and India', Paper read before the Indian History Congress, 
Hyderabad, 1941, 

6. Marshall. M.D., No. 347. 7. Ibid, M.D., No. 180. 

8. /bid, H. No. 21. 9. /bid. H., No. 329. 

10. Photo, M.D., 1928-29. No. 7597. 11. Marshall, Af./).. No. 114, 

12 Rgveda, X, 99. 6. e.g. 
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Pevaiigana near Mount Abu.’^* Some of the Kushano-Sasanian coins also contain the 
representation of the three-faced figure of Siva.® But regarding the meaning conveyed 
by the image in the Mohenjo Daro times, be observes, “Indeed, the question presents 
itself whether the three-faced deity on our Mohenjo Daro seal is not a syncretic form 
of three deities rolled into one. I do not mean by this that the philosophic idea of a 
triad associated with the doctrine of the absolute had taken shape at this early period, 
but simply that the cult of this particular god-call him ^iva or by whatever name we 
like-had been amalgamated with other cults, and that the fact was signified by giving 
him three faces instead of one. It is more likely, however, that in the first instance 
the god was provided with a plurality of faces in token of his all-seeing nature, that 
these images afterwards suggested the trimurti of Siva, Brahma and Visnu; and that 
the latter in their turn subsequently inspired such images as those referred to above.*' * 
Recently Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also has maintained such a view. ^ 

Looking to the various representations of Siva and to what is contained in the 
Mohenjo Daro inscriptions, we find that the Mohenjo Darians had their own deity, 
who formed at once the Supreme Being of the universe, and possessed the three func¬ 
tions of the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. The Mohenjo Daro 
representations indicate that the religious ideas had attained a definite stage, so that 
they could form a basis for future mythology. In fact the proto-Indians had already 
proceeded from the abstract to the concrete in so far as they had their own images 
of Gods (representing their various functions), temples and a cult of their own. 
Thus, there is every possibility of the above representation indicating the exact nature 
of the three cosmogonic functions of God - a fact which is conveyed by the later idea 
of the Hindu Trinity consisting of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. Best of all, the 
Kushano-Sasanian coins also contain the representations of the three-faced figure of 
^iva. As we have remarked above, these representations happen to be the remini¬ 
scences of the older ones depicted on the Mohenjo Daro seals. (Cf. Part I). 

Siva is supposed to be the Highest God of the Heavens. He is identified with 
the Sun. Now the Sun in the course of the year travels Ihrough 
His eight forms (he constellations of the Zodiac, which were called by the 
Mohenjo Darians as houses. Accordingly, each month, the 
Sun being in a different house was supposed to take a different form, and since the 

1. Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and The Indus Civilization, p. 53; D R, Bhandarkar, 
Progress Report oj the A. S. W, /., 1906-7, p. 30. Prof. Bhandarkar speciacally 
says that this is an image of Siva, not of the Triad, but he does not make his reasons 
clear. Other examples are illustrated in T. A. Gopinatha Rao's Elements of Hindu 
Iconography : notably one at Melcheri, near Kaveri Joakkam in the N Arcot Diet., 
another near Gokak falls, in the Delgaum Dist., and a third at Cbitargarh in Udaipur 
State ^cf. pp. 380-6 and pis. cxvi, cxiv, I, and cxvlii). Mr. Gopinatha Rao also takes 
the famous three-headed sculpture in the Elephanta Cave to be a representation of 
Mahesamurti and not of the Trimurti, ai commonly supposed (Ibid, p, 582). For 
another example in a temple at Jagatmukh Smiles North of Nagar in Kollu, see 
A. S. R., 1926-7, p. 282. 2. Cf. Parti, 

3. Marshall, op. cit., I,p.53. 

4. D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Amient Indian Culture, p442« 
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constellations according to the Mohenjo Darians were only eighti the forms of the 
Sun, or consequently of the Supreme Being, were eight. 

The eight forms of the Supreme Being were, “the Ram, the Harp, the Crab, 
the Mother, the Scale, the Arrow, the Jar, and the Fish or the Fishes.”^ Curiously 
enough the reminiscence of this idea is to be found in later literature, though in a 
different sense. Siva is called Astamurti or Astatanu (eight*bodied) in Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntalam (I, i ). But later writers not understanding the original significance of 
this expression have interpreted it as meaning the five elements (earth, water, fire, air 
and ether), the Sun, the Moon and the Atma. 

The idea of the identification of Siva with the Sun remained in vogue during 
the later period. The Rfiveda calls Surya (Sun) as the Atma of the universe.® The 
Atharvaveda designates Rudra as thousand-eyed, ® an expression which clearly 
indicates the Sun. The Maitri Upantsad maintains a tradition that the term Bharga 
used in the famous Gayatrl stanza of the Rgveda denotes Rudra.* Though the Rudra 
of the Rgveda is absolutely different from Siva of the proto-Indian period, still, the 
above Upanisadic statement must be taken to be true in so far as it connotes the vogue 
of an ancient tradition. The word Bharga also occurs as one of the names of Siva in 
the Puranic literature.® 

But much more interesting are the other statements contained in the Padtna% 
Garuda and other Puranas. The Padma P. states that Uma-Mahesvara should be 
worshipped with (by uttering) the names of Surya, and that there is no difference 
between Siva and the Sun.® Again, the same Purana describes the Sun as Rudra- 
vapusa’ (or Lit» Rudra bodied). 

The Saura Purdna asserts that Rudra stands in the skies.® The Garuda P. 
describes the ^ivarcana-Mantra, in which Siva and Surya are brought together and 
invoked as one person (e.g. Siva-Surydya namah),^ There are again references 
wherein ^iva is addressed only in the name of the Sun.^° Besides, on one occasion 
the name of Siva is mentioned in the list of the names of the twelve Adityas.^^ 

The most popular of all these forms of God seems to have been the Fish. 

Sometimes there used to be a combination of the Supreme Being. 
Fi»h form of Siva Xhe God of Nandur was a combination of two forms of the Fish 
and the Ram, as both the representation and the inscription on a 
seal would point out.^^ The Puranas also wonderfully corroborate the above version 

3, Heras, op, 8. 2. Rv,, I, 115. 

3. Av., XT, 2.4. 4. Maitri Up,, VI, 7. 

5, Skdnda P. Kdil-khanda, 32, 527 etc.; also, Ibid, Metheivara—Khanda, Keddra- 

khanda\^ 27, 56. 

6. Padma P,, 5, Adh. 24, Vs. 68-69. 7. Ibid, Adh. 20, 173. 

8. Saura P.,2,47. 9. Garuda P., Acdra-khanda, Adh. 23,6. 

10. Mbh, Sdnti P., 290, 86; Vdmana P., Adh. 68 , 30 , and 49, 187; Kurma, Purva-bhdga^ 

Adh, 10, p. 93; Brahmdnda, Madhya-bhdga, Adh, 72, 175 , 

11. Cf. Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 

12. A.S.l, Report, 1928, 29. Pl.XXXIII. 
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of the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions regarding the close association of the Fish with 
Siva. (Cf. under Zoolatry: Fish) 


According to Father Heras Siva was designated by the following names 
Iruvan (one who exists), Bnmai (eight-formed), Vidukan (all* 
HisNamei seeing), P^ran^ and Tdndavan^ 


According to Father Heras, ‘the idea was so well-known that the only mention 
of his “three eyes*’^, as we find in the inscriptions, revealed to 
Hif three eyee those people the idea of the Supreme Being*,® The three eyes of 
God were worshipped.® God was eventually three-eyed. One 
of the inscriptions records : ‘the three-eyed of the Minas who are Mun Paravas.* ^ In 
one of the inscriptions the connection between the three-eyed God and the Fish is 
established.® The three eyes of the Great Fish are once referred to.® Again, the 
expression Spring-fish^® has been used to denote the symbol of fertility of God, who 
is specially seen in the Spring. Two inscriptions make a mention of one eye only,^^ 
which refers to the third eye, ‘that grew at a later period*. 


Soon after, we find that the Supreme Being is called Fish-eyed.^* In one place 
it is said, ‘three Fish-eyes,*^® thus directly referring to the Supreme Being. 


The idea of Ardhanarisvara was current among the proto-Indians. One of 
the inscriptions relates, ‘One Amman of the chariot of the Sun.’^® 
Siva as Father Heras observes that, ‘this is the same as the deity found 

Ardhanarisvara Sumer, with the name of Ama - a - half-man (proper left) and 

half-woman (proper right), which seems to be the original idea 
of the Hindu image of Ardhanarisvara.*^® In another inscription Amman is connected 
‘with the tree e.g. this is the tree of the renowned Mlnapati who is in Amman,*^® 


* The three emblems of Siva are described as being the serpent^ the axe and the 
Hi# emblems trident- 
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The notion of Siva as a Himalayan God seems to have been in vogue during 
the proto-Indian period. One of the inscriptions states,‘those are 
Siva ai a the middle mountains of the holy Fish of the Velalas.’* Another 

HimalayafO God inscription makes a more definite statement e.g. ‘the Moon (is) over 

the white mountain of he of Velan of the Lihga of the divided 

house of the two high suns.** 

The Litiga was already identified with Siva durinc^ this period. (Cf. under 
Sira and Untfa The Lihga), 

Some Representations of Siva 

The archaeological evidence obtaining in the proto-Indian sites throws light on 
the different aspects of Siva. In fact the later notion of ^5iva as a Pasupati, a Trimurti 
(or Trinity), a prince of Yogins, a Dancer, and other ideas-all find their origin here 
in these early finds. 

Some of the seals represent Siva as seated on a low throne surrounded by 
animals, a buffalo, a rhinoceros, an elephant, a tiger and an ibex.* 

At Pasupati ^his image is described by Sir John Marshall as the Pasupati of 
Mohenjo Daro.® But as Father Heras has observed, “this 
image or a similar one may certainly have originated the idea of Pasupati at a later 
period, but it cannot be called the Pasupati. It is the representation of Siva surroun¬ 
ded by five, perhaps six (for a corner of the seal is broken) Lancchanas of the proto- 
Indian tribes”.® To us this interpretation seems to be correct, We know lor certain 
tihat in the early period, the various proto-Indian tribes had their own Lancchanas 
consisting of the figures of animals. And every tribe would be recognized by its 
particular Lancchana. Eventually the God of thes#tribes was naturally the Over 
lord of the various animals, which happened to be their Lancchanas. 

But in the post-Rgvedic period the notion of Pasupati, literally the lord of 
beasts, changes its original meaning. The early Rudra, who was altogether different 
from Stoa, was identified with God Agni, who was also designated as the lord of 
beasts because the beasts were offered through him. The idea was also current that 
Rudra wasbeseechd for protecting the cattle. Naturally the old idea of the Mohenjo 
Daro period lost its real connotation, and the latter idea came into vogue with a different 
meaning altogether e.g. the whole of humanity called as beasts of the Supreme Being 
who himself was designated as Pasupati. It is also possible that the close association ^ 

1. Heras, op. cit.y pp. 21-22. 

2. Marshall, op. oit., Ill, M, D., No, 130. 

3. Herat, 'Velalas ia Mohenjo Daro,' IJl.Q , Vol. XIV, 1938, pp. 46-47, 

4. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization^ I, PI. XII-17. etc. 

5. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and The Indus Civilization, I, p. 54; Mooberji, Hindu 
Civilization^ p. 32 (Paris, 1935); Mackay. The Indus Civilization, p. 70. 

6. Htrei, * Plastic Representation of God Amongst the Proto-Indians * Sar. Com. Vol., 
p. 224. Note also that the word totems is replaced by the one ^lancchanas’, which 
according to Father Heras gives a correct rendering. 
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of ^iva with the Nandi must have given rise to the three expressions, Pafiy Paku and 
PaSa, which attain a great philosophical significance later on. 

The above image reveals another aspect of Siva. In the Puranic period Siva is 
generally designated as Mahatapah, Yogisvara^ etc. And the image 

Ab a Yogin represented here shows the early traits of the deity. In fact, “the 

image of Siva is represented in the male form, completely nude 
with a prominent Urdhva linga. His legs are not crossed as usual in images of 
Buddha, Mahavira and other ascetics, but in such a way as to have the soles of the 
feet touching each other. Round his waist there is ^a zone or ribbon., Hanging from 
the neck he wears a huge necklace that takes a triangular shape with the point below. 
Eleven armlets are around his arms. Three of them in the wrist, in the elbow and 
near the shoulder are larger than the rest. His hands rest upon the knees. His face 
looks emaciated, as befits a Yogl^ and apparently he is three-faced. The front 
nose specially is most prominent.** 

The tradition is retained in literature. In the Atharvavedat Ekavratya, 
the protO'type of later Rudra-Siva, is said to know the process of Yoga. ^ Later in 
the Epics and the Puranas Siva is styled s^sUrdhva-liijga, Urdhva-retas^ which expres¬ 
sions indicate the ascetic practices of Yoga, because both of them mean lit. ‘drawing 
the semen above* by means of Yogic powers. Siva is styled as a Yogin par excellence' 

In the above representations there are the images of the deer or ibex beneath 
the throne. As Marshall has observed, “two deer in a like position 
Throne of Siva are portrayed on many medieval images of Siva, especially when 
he appears in the form of Daksina-Murti or Yoga-Daksinamurti, 
and a deer (mrga) held in one of his hands is a frequent attribute of the god in other 
manifestations. The Buddhists seem to have adopted it while depicting the Buddha s 
throne in the Dharma-cakra scene, where they are symbolic of the deer-park, in 
which the first sermon was preached.^’* 

Sir* John Marshall describes the head-dress of Siva represented on one 
of the* seals as a ‘pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress.** 
Head-gear Mackay, while describing another representation, remarks that, 
‘the head-dress is a twig with leaves like those of the 
Pippal.’* In regard to a third representation, he describes the head-gear as‘of two horn¬ 
like objects between which there appears to be a spike of flowers.® Father Heras has 
observed that these are the representations of the trident placed over the head of Siva 
However, in our opinion, the horns must have first of all connoted horns of the bull, 
which was closely associated with the cult of Siva. But later on this must have 

1. Marshall, op. cit. l, p. 55. For the deer beneath the throne, cf. Gopioatha Rao, The 
' Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, pt. i, pp. 279-89', and Pis. Ixxi and Ixxvii ; 

for the deer held in the hand, pp. 184, 136, 163, 134,168, 174, 200, etc, 

2. Marshall, op, cit.t I, p. 55. 

3. Ibid, p. 52. According to him this was the precursor of the later trident. 

4. Mackay, Further Excavations, p. 335. 

5. Ibid. 
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transformed itself in the trident, which becomes the emblem of Siva during the histori¬ 
cal period. This can be seen from the representation of Siva on the Kushano-Sasanian 
coins. Therein the horns with the head-dress transform themselves into flowers also. This 
throws a wonderful light on the meaning of a story related in a Tamil poem Pattu-pattu. 
*‘It is stated that a chief named Nallia Kodan being afraid of his enemies prayed to 
Murugan (Subrahmanya) for help. The God appeared to him in his dream and 
ordered him to pluck a flower from the well and throw it at his enemies. When 
he went to the well in the morning instead of a flower he found the very 
trident of Murugan, and throwing it at his enemies he destroyed them. In 
memory of this victory, Nallia Kodan founded the city of Vellur (Vellore) in the 
place where he had found Murugan’s trident*’.^ In corroboration of this an inscrip¬ 
tion at Mohenjo Daro reads, “That is the village trident that has the Nandukal flowers 
of Velhr'’.* 

The copper images of An found at Khafage clearly brings to our notice the 
horn and the trident-character of the so-called head-gear of Siva.® The same notion 
has travelled abroad e.g. the horn-crown in a carving of the Kurangun rocks in 
ancient Elarn;"^ the horn-crown of the Akkadian king Naram- Sin in his famous ‘stele 
of victory* kept in the Louvre Museum; the crown represented in the statuette of the 
Phoenician God Baal (discovered at Ras Shamra);® and finally, the three pairs of horns 
round the crowns of the Assyrian kings and of the winged bulls that keep watch over 
the palace doors. 

The tradition remains in vogue during the later period. In the Rgveda the 
tribe of Visanins,"^ who took part in the battle of the Ten Kings, seem to be so called 
because they used to wear helmets with horns of the Mohenjo Daro type. The tradi¬ 
tion is still retained in South India in the figure of Ayanar, who is shown to have been 
bearing on the head a pair horns with a bunch of flowers issuing from the middle.® 
Further a similar covering over the head is found in the case of the figure of the Goddess 
Muttyalamma at Avani.® Best of all the Sahkara-digvijaya states that the Jaiigamas 
used to bear the trident gn their head. ^^If this be so, it should be no matter of surprise 
if the Aryans also imitated this style and referred to the horns of Agni or Brahmanaspati. 

On one of the seals there is an interesting representation of Siva. Mr. Mackay 
observes that, “a pig-tail hangs down on one side of the bead 

Mane of Siva which has one face only, in profile, facing of the right.*’Father 
Heras has rightly interpreted it as conveying ‘ a long mane that 
falls from the back of his head.^® 

1, Heras, *Further Excavation at Mohenjo Daroj New Review^ January^ 1939, p. 66 ff. 

2. Ibid, p. 67 . 3. Heras, op, cit,, p. 67 . 

4. Hertsfeld, Arohceological History of Iran, pi. III. 

5. Dussand, Les De' convertes de Ras Shamra et I' ancient Testament (Paris, 1937), p. 42. 

6. Cf. Heras, 0 ^. cj^., 67. \ 7. Rgveda, Vll, IS, 7, 

8. Jouveau Dubreuil, Iconography of Southern India (trans, by A, C. Martin), Fig. 36, 
p. 113. 

9. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images, p. 225. 

10. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 86. 

11. Photo, M.D. 1930-31, No. 7997. 12. Mackay, Fwr/Aar Excavations, p. 335. 

13. Heras^ * The Plastic Representation of God Amongst the Proto-Indians\ Sardesai 
Com, Volume, p. 227. 
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Siva is always represented in a nude posture. In the later Sumeriao period, 
be is shown in the same fashion—a fact which is borne by the 
Siva as a nude God copper images found at Khafage (Sumer). That there was such 
an ancient tradition of depicting Siva as nude, can also be seen 
from the interpretation of the word Sthanu { a standing nude Rudra) given in the 
Brahmanda and other Puranas. The expression Sisnadeva in the Rgveda denotee 
such a tradition (cf. injra). 

When Siva is represented with four arms, the pictograph means Kadavul, ‘a 
Siva with Four Arms man with four arms/^ 

One of the statues of Siva found in the Mohenjo Daro sites is described by Sir 
John Marshall as the proto-type of a youthful dancing ^iva.* 
Siva-the Dancer The twisted representation of the torso and the lifted position of 

the left leg, and also the fact that arrangements were made to make 
the head and hands movable-all these point to the above conclusion. This seems to 
have been the original representation of Nataraja. Just to corroborate this there is 
also an inscription which says, “The four trees in which Tandavan is.'** The 
four trees does indicate a 'Forest*. The Skdnda Ptirana^ also refers to the 
dancing image of Siva situated in the Nyagrodha forest. Can this be the sam^, 
forest as that of the Bhdrunda-vana of the Matsyas situated to the north of the 
River Sarasvati ? 

Both the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and representations of Siva evince the 
fact that he was considered as a Fertility God during the proto- 

As a Fertility Indian period. One of the inscriptions describes Siva as ‘the 

God Lord (Peral) of the charict and the cultivated field.® Now, there 

is an interesting representation of the fertility God, which Sir 
John Marshall describes as : “The cult of the Earth or Mother Goddess is evidenced 
by a remarkable oblong sealing from Harappa, on which a nude female figure is 
depicted upside down with legs apart and with a plant issuing from her womb. This 
figure is At the right extremity of the obverse face. At the left end of the same face 
and separated from it by an inscription of six letters are a pair of animal “genii”....**® 
But Father Heras has rightly observed that, ‘if one examines this object carefully, 
one identifies this object with a four-legged bug, a sort of cockroach, which is 
attached t© the membrum. This insect is also represented on some other seals. 
He further concludes from this and other similar representations found at Uruk, Ur 
and Egypt, that,* it was this beetle which finally became a symbol of fertility and 
even of rebirth, that being the reason why images of the beetle were put over the 
mummies. The origin of the idea of the Fertility God Bes can also he traced here.*® 

1. Heras, op. cit etc. p. 232. 

2. Ibidt p. 233 ; also, 6g. No. 12 in the same article. 

3. Marshall, op. cit.^ No. 449. 

4. Skanda P. Mdhesvarakh. Arunacala Md,i2,2,66t 5. Marshall, if.D,, 37. 

6. Marshall, op, cit., I. PI, XV, Nos. 12. 14, IS. 19 and 22. 

7. Heras, in Acarya — PuFipdnjali Volume, p. 121, 

8. Ibid. pp. 121 ff. 
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Thus after having detailed the various aspects of Siva, we shall now see how 
he undergoes various changes at the hands of the Rgvedic bards later on, 

III 

The Vedic Period 

Introductory—The Rgvedic Rudra—Origin of Rudra—Post~Rgvedic and 
Brahmanic Period—Rudra in Ritual—The Sulagava sacrifice. 

In the pre-Vedic period Siva formed a unique monotheistic deity of the 
Vratyas. The inscriptions describe him as being the sole creator, 
Introductory. preserver and ruler of the universe. The various representations 
of Siva show that they must have acted as the precursors of the 
later mythology. To state it briefly : Siva is identified with the Sun. His forms 
are eight e.g. the eight constellations of the Zodiac. He has three eyes. He is a 
Yogin par excellence. His main symbols are the trident, the serpent and the axe 
respectively. He has a deer-throne to sit upon, and a long mane. He is represented 
as a dancer (tantu-tandavan). He is designated as ammdn or ardha-ndrisvara 
Finally he is called the lord of the mountains. All these details point out that there 
is something common between this proto-Indian lore and the descriptions given about 
^iva in the Epics and the Puranas. 

On the contrary, the Vedic period presents before us a very different phase 
altogether. The Rgveda depicts the various characteristics of Rudra, they are all 
different from those of S^iva. The post-Rgvedic works are mainly busy in bringing 
about a fusion of the main characteristics of the two deities. We shall, however, 
study the main features of the Vedic period presently. 

The Rgvedic Rudra 

The Rgvedic bards have given a graphic description of this deity. Like 
Pusan he has the braided hair (Kapardin),^ He is brown- 
PersonalCharac- coloured (bahhru).^ He has two arms,® and possesses firm 

tenstics limbs.* He wears golden ornaments,® and has a glorious multi¬ 

form necklace {Niska).^ He sits on a car-seat."^ Rudra is 
described as possessing beautiful lips.® His shape is dazzling.® Pie is multiform. 
He shines like the brilliant suo.^® He is the best among gods and self-glorious.^^ 
He is designated as Triyambaka.^® 

The Rgveda depicts Rudra as being armed with a bow and arrows.^® The 
arrows are strong and swift.He is invoked with Kr^nu 
and the archers. He is unsurpassed in strength, and is the 


As a Hero 
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strongest.^ He holds the thunder-bolt in his arms.* He is an Asura of heaven/ 
He is described as a bull, and as unagiag, glorious/ and a ruler of heroes/ 


The Kgvedic bard gives us some idea regarding the all-supremacy of Rudra. 

He says : ‘'He through his lordship thinks on beings of the earth, 
on heavenly beings through his high imperial sway."'^ Further, 
Rudra is described as the ordainer and Lord® (Isana) of the 

universe. 


As Lord of the 
Universe 


In many of the Rgvedic stanzas Rudra is described as a fierce, malevolent, 
and as a deity always causing havoc among children, men, cattle 
As a Malevolent and the hotses. He is said to have been discharging brilliant 
Deity shafts which he possesses. The poet prays: “May thy bright 

arrow which, shot down by thee from heaven, flieth from the 
earth, pass us uninjured/’^ Further, he possesses weapons which slay cows and men.^® 
The following passage expresses well the idea: ‘P'ar be thy dart that killeth men or 
cattle.’^^ In another passage the poet describes him as ‘man-slaying* (nrghna).*^* 
Further, the poet describes him as the bringer of diseases e. g. “Drive away from us 
enmity and distress and diseases to a distance.*’Or again, there could be no stronger 
expression than the following : ‘Celebrate the renowed and youthful god, mounted on 
his chariot, terrible as a beast, destructive and fierce.”’ ^ 


Apart from his characteristics as a malevolent deity the excellent and benefi¬ 
cent qualities of Rudra are also depicted in the Rgveda. He is 
As a Beneficent always described as wise, intelligent,^® beneficent and bountifuD® 
[fyfidhvas). Again, the designation Jaldsa-bhesaja^'^ is applied to 
him. He is described as possessing healing remedies. The poet 
says : ‘To Rudra, Lord of the sacrifice, of hymns and balmy medicines, we pray for 
joy and health and strength.^® 

Rudra is the best physician of the physicians. The poet prays : “Let us not 
anger thee with worship, Rudra, ill-praise, strong god • or mingled invocation. Do 
thou with strengthening balms incite our heroes, I hear thee famed as the best of all 
physicians.”^® 

Rudra is said to possess a thousand medicines: ‘Thou, very gracious God, 
hast thousand medicines; inflict no evil on our sons or progeny.”*^ Or again, here 
prays the devotee for those pure and salutory remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which Father Manu desired: ‘*Of your pure medicines. Potent Maruts 
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those that are wholesomest and heaJth-bestowingr, more which our Father Manu bath 
bestowed, I crave from Rudra for our grain and welfare.*’^ In one of the passages 
Rudra is described as the protector of the cattle (Pasupa).* 

Rudra is described as the father of the Maruts/ ‘They are more frequently 
spoken of as his sons and are serveral times called Rudras or 

Maruts : Soni Rudrlyas.* Rudra created them ^rom the shining udder of 

of Rudra Prsni.* They are otherwise always associated with Indra. We 

need not enter into the other details of these gods. 

Nature and Origin oj Rudra 

The main characteristics of the Vedic Rudra may be summarized as follows : 
‘Rudra is distinctly formidable : he wields the lightning and the thunderbolt and is an 
archer. He is as destructive as a terrible beast. He is unassailable, rapid, young, 
and unaging. He is the ruler of the world, and its father. He is also described as 
wise, beneficent, beautiful, easily invoked and auspicious (Siva). He is a healing 
God. Further, the Vedic bards always deprecate his wrath and pray that his 
shaft may not fall upon them, their parents, children, men, cattle or the horses. He is 
also called man-slaying.* ® 

It is thus evident that the Rgvedic Rudra is absolutely a different personality- 
different from Ssiva of the proto-Indian period. It should be noted, however, that the 
‘euphemistic epithet* Siva (derived from the Dravidian Sivan-ted)^ which becomes 
the most significant and popular name of Siva during the later period, is applied to 
Rudra. This may actually indicate the early effort made by the Aryans to cause an 
amalgamation between Rudra and Siva of the Indus Valley period. The existence of 
the non-Aryan tribe of Sivas (probably derived from Siva) confirms our point of view. 
Macdonell points out that the word is used only in the sense of ‘auspicious.*® 
However, we are not now in a position to agree with him mainly on account of the 
discovery of the finds in the Indus Valley region. 

The problem of the origin of Rudra has attained a peculiar significance in the 
field of research. However, it has been made rather difficult of 
Origin af Rudra solution, which can be perceived from the fact that the two issues, 
namely, those of Rudra and Siva, are mixed up together while 
deciding the origin of the former. 

The Indian tradition derives the word Rudra from the root ‘Rud* to cry, 
Pischel^ interprets it as meaning ‘ruddy*. Grassmann opines that it means ‘to shine*. 
Various theories have been propounded by different scholars regarding the origin of the 
deity. Weber expressed his opinion that, ‘the deity was originally the howling of the 
storm, the plural therefore denoting the Maruts; but the deity as known to the 
Yajurveda, is essentially a compound of the two gods of fire and storm, both being 

1. Rgveda, 11, 33. 13. 2. Jhid, i, 114. 9, 

3. Ibid, I, 114. 6, etc. 4. Ibid, 11, 34. 2. 

5. Cf. Keitb, R$Ugion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, p. 145. 

6. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p, 77; cf. Rgveda, 10, 92. 9. 

7. Pischel, XL, 120, 
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alike in their sound-*^ Hillebrandt proposed that, *Rudra is the deity of the hot season 
in India from the advent of summer to the autumn, and that it is possible that this 
idea was associated with some constellation as in the conception Scevus Orion/^ 
Schroeder pointed out that, ‘Rudra is nothing more than the elevation to 
the rank of a high God of the chief of the souls of the dead’. Oldenberg admits 
the possibility of such a view and points out the similarity of the nature of 
Rudra in its essence to such figures as the mountain and wood-gods or demons, like 
Mars Silvanus, the Fauni, and so on, and that it is a common idea that disease comes 
from the mountains. He further maintains that the god is really the same throughout 
the whole period.* Arbmann proposed that the Rgveda presents a later and priestly 
conception of Rudra as a celestial deity, a priestly refinement from an ancient canni¬ 
balistic death-demon. He further contended that ‘the nature of the post-Vedic Rudra 
is already indicated very clearly in the later Vedic texts, suggesting that the popular 
god of the Rgvedic period was very much the same as the post-Vedic deity, and that 
it is more probable that the priests of the Rgveda transmuted a popular god than god 
such as that of the Rgveda by any means into the later Rudra-Siva. He has also laid 
stress on the term Tryambaka which is accorded to Rudra in the Rgveda, and which 
he interprets as referring to the god as having three mothers, a fact which connects 
him in his view with the cult of mothers, i.e. demonesses as patron goddesses 
in medieval and modern India. He adduces some other instances of Rudra as 
Vastospati, the association of Rudra with Munis, etc.^ Recently Dr. Venkatarama- 
nayya has attempted to point out the similarities between Rudra and Assur, 
the God of Assyria. He sums up his argument by saying: ‘Assur and Rudra 
are both solar deities; each of them is armed with a bow and arrows; and 
is associated with an eagle, a bull and a sacred tree. Moreover, both have a female 
companion who was at once a wife, as well as a mother or a sister. There is, however* 
a point of difference which must not be left unnoticed. Notwithstanding (as in the 
case of Assur) the solar affinities of Rudra, no circle or disc is mentioned in the Vedas 
in connection with him. Whether these similarities were accidental or due to some 
long forgotten contact between the two Gods can hardly be determined at present.** 

As we have already observed, the Vedic Rudra possesses very few character! 
sties which are common to those of Siva. The process of assimilation of the two deities 
Siva and Rudra begins from the end of the Rgvedic period with the introduction of 
the double expression Rudra-^iva. Eventually, a more successful attempt was made 
during the period of the Satarudriya. The evidence of the Satarudriya is important 
mainly because it points out that Rudra has two bodies, namely, the one which is fierce 
and the other of a benign nature, thus evidently pointing out the distinction between the 
fierce and demoniac Rudra, and the supreme and kindly deity ^iva of the proto-Indians. 

If we keep before us the main distinction between Rudra and ^iva, we may 
very well realize the fallacious nature of the arguments put forth by some of the 

1. Indische Studien^ ii, 19-22, 

2. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, ii. 179-208 ; (Kl. Ausg,), pp, 164-5. 

3. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 215-24; Keith, op, cit,, X, pp. 146-47. 

4. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, p, 146. 

5. Venkataramanayya, Rudra-Siva, pp. 27”3l. 
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The Satamdriya is a non-Aryaa document par excellence. In fact, it shows 
a keen tendency on the part of the Aryans to Aryanize the 
SaUrodnya Hymn non-Aryan deity J^iva. But, side by side with this proto-Indian 
God, Rudra begins to assume a significant role in the Aryan 
pantheon. Thus by the end of the Brabmanic period we find that the two gods merge 
into each other completely. 

It details the various characteristics of the Rgvedic Rudra in the following 
manner. Here are some of the stanzas which elucidate this : 

(1) Reverence, Rudra, to thy wrath, and to thy arrow (1), 

(2) The bow, (0 dweller of mountain), which thou bearest in thy hands to 
discharge, make it, 0 Lord, auspicious; do not slay men and cattle (3). 

(3) May the arrow of the god with braided hair (kapardin) be stringless, and 
his quiver contain pointless shafts (lO). 

(4) Reverence to thy violent weapon, unstrung, to both thy arms, and to 
thy bow (14). 

Besides, some of the epithets applied to him in the Rgveda are so done here 
also e.g. ‘brown’ or ‘tawny' (xvi.6), the god ‘with spirally-braided hair’ (*6id, lO), the 
•fierce’ (ibid, 40), ‘the bountiful’, the ‘gracious^ (51), the‘divine physician* (5), etc. 

Apart from this, the author of the Satarudriya has tried to add some more 
characteristics which are mainly of Brahmanical nature. The poet invokes: 

“The deliverer, the first divine physician, hath interposed for us. Destroying 
all serpents, strike down and drive away all Yatudhanas (female goblins)*’ (5). 

We know for certain that the Aryans keenly abhorred the Naga cult. There¬ 
fore, if their Rudra were to be of Vratya origin, they could not have invoked Rudra 
to kill the serpent, which happened to be an emblem of Siva ; and this characteristic 
is still retained in the post-Vedic period. 

Again the author describes Rudra as a wearer of a sacrificial chord (17). In 
regard to his martial exploits Rudra is invoked as : 

“Reverence to the golden-armed leader of armies, to the lord of the regions (17).*’ 

or, “To the lord of spirits, to the conqueror, to the piercer, to the lord of armies 
which wound, to the towering wielder of a sword” (20). 

or, “To armies, and to you leaders of armies, to you who ride in chariots, and to 
you without chariots, and to you the charioteers, and to you the drivers of 
horses, to you the great” (26). 

or, “To him who has fleet armies and swift chariots, to the hero and to the splitted 
(34), to the helmeted, to him with cotton-quilted cuirass, with iron mail, and 
with armour, to him who is renowned and has a renowned army, to him who 
exists in drums, and in resounding blows (35), to him who is a bearer of 
a sword and quiver” (36). 
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Thus the above will show that the Rgvedic Ruclra is an absolutely independent 
personality-even independent of vSiva of the proto-Indian times. 

Amalgamation of But an effort was made here to amalf:amate the two elements of 
Rudra Siva Rudra and Siva-without, however, introducing the name of Siva, 
This has been done by introducing some more elements and 
attributes which more or less originally belonged to the sphere of Siva. 

Rudra is described as thousand-eyed (8,13,29). The word thousand-eyed, in 
oar opinion, connotes something of a Sun. We have already seen that Sun was 
identified with the Sun in the Mobenjo Daro period. Evidently, the poet must have 
used this attribute mainly as a reminiscence of the older but still current idea. 

Here are some characteristics which are akin to thore of Siva. Rudra is 
described as a dweller in mountains or the lord of mountains Glrlsa, Giritra, etc). 
This is exactly the description of Siva. The body of Rudra is described as Siva4antih, 
He is called as Siva (4.1), The word Siva, as noted elsewhere, is one of the epithets 
of Siva, the word sivan meaning ‘red’, being of non-Aryan origin. 

Further, the Rudras are invoked as: ‘to you the carpenters, and to you the chariot- 
makers, to you the potters, and to you the blacksmiths, to you the Nisadas, and to you 
the Puujisthas, to you the leaders of dogs, to you the huntsmen ( 2 ), to you the lords of 
rogues (25), to the lord of plunderers, to the lord of stealers, to the observant merchant 
(19), etc.* All this description points out that Rudra is being identified with Siva^ 
who at once happened to be the lord of the common masses, and of the so-called low 
class people e.g, the Nisadas and Puujisthas, the thieves, etc. They are also directly 
designated as Ganas or tribes, or Ganapatis. 

Moreover, Rudra is described as one ‘who stretches out the world, and as one 
who affords deliverance (19),’ All these happen to be prominently the characteristics 
of Siva. 

Again, here are some popular notions of a popular god depicted in the 
Satarudriya, Rudra is described as residing everywhere in the forests, in the green¬ 
haired trees, which is a direct association of ^iva with the tree (17). He is further 
invoked as: “Reverence to the golden-armed leader of armies, to the lord of the regions 
to the green-haired trees, to the lord of beast?, who is yellow like young grass, to the 
radiant, to the lord of roads (17), to the lord of things moving, to the lord of the fields, 
to the lord of forests (18), to the red architect, to the lord of trees, to the being which 
stretches out the worlds, to the lord of plants, to the observant merchant, to the lord 
of bushes (19), etc.*’ 

Rudra is said to exist everywhere. The poet invokes him as : ‘to the dweller 
in the mountains, to him who abides in the swift, and in the flowing waters, to him 
who dwells in the billows and in tranquil waters, and in rivers, and on islands (31), to 
him who exists at the roots of trees (32), to him who lives in the magical city Sobha, 
in the soil, in the threshing floor, in the woods and in the bushes, in the form of sound, 
and in echo (34), in pathways, and roads, and rough (desert) places, and the skirts of 
mountains, and water-'courscs and lakes, and rivers, and ponds (37), in wells, in pits, 
and in bright clouds and in sunshine (38), guardians of the roads (60), etc.* 
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Thus the general tread of the Ltandi'iyd IS to Aryau/ze a popular deity of the 

proto-Indians. 

Siva is alwdyi described as a mendicant aad an ascetic ia the Puranic period* 
He was also depicted as a Yogin par excellence in the protoJndian period. Hence 
one would not be surprised to find the epithet 'clad in skin (Krttivasas)* (51) introduced 
in the Satarndriya also. 

Various other designations are applied to Rudra e, g. Bhava, Sarva, Sipivista, 
Pasupati, Nilagrlva, Sitikantha (28), Ugra (40), Sankara (4), the lord of the Bhutas 
(Bhutdncim Adhipatih) (5, 9). These happen to be the common epithets of Siva 
during the later period. Especially the word Pasupati seems to have come into vogue 
just then. Both the Satapatha Brahmana and the Atharvaveda make a common 
use of it. It is interesting to note here that Rudra is described as a god of one of the 
famous tribes of the proto-Indian period. The stanza runs thus : 

“May he who glides away, blue-naked and red-coloured, and whom cow-herds 
and female drawers of water have seen~may he, when seen, be gracious to us (7).'^ 

Now who are these cow-herds who see this god who is gliding away ? We 
know definitely that the expression Gopas is just equivalent to the Abhiras, who had 
occupied almost the whole of the middle-western part of India, making Mathura as 
their capital (cf. under Cow), The Yajurveda was mainly written when the Aryans 
had penetrated into the midland of India. If so, is it not probable that originally the 
Abhiras also had Siva as their God ? 

Finally, the poet mentions the location of the hundred Rudras. He says, “To 
them (I hold out) ten (fingers) to the east, ten to the south, ten to the west, ten to the 
north, and ten upwards.’’ 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has tried to give a different interpretation of some of 
the epithets attributed here to Rudra. He observes, “He (Rudra) 
An Interpretation jg called Girisa or Giritra, “lying on a mountain,” probably 
♦ because the thundeibolt that he hurls, springs from a cloud, which 

is often compared to a mountain and in which be was believed to dwell...Represented, 
as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be expected to dwell away from 
the habitation of men, and therefore he is called the lord of the paths, of the forests, 
and of those who roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, etc....Being the lord 
of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle (Pasupati) which roam in them. 
He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of matted hair, which epithet is probably due to 
his being regarded as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like matted 
hair...Being represented as roaming in forests and other lonely places, the idea of 
investing him with the skin-clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to 
a poet. 

Partly on account of the absence of the Mobenjo Daro discoveries then, and 
partly on account of the prevalence of the belief that the Vedic Rudra alone was 
being exhibited in the Satarndriya, the learned Savant was rather unable to give an 
appropriate rendering of the Satarndriya hymn. But once the whole of the Mohenjo 

1, Bhandarkar, Vaiftnavism^ ^aivisvi^ etc, (Collected Works, Vol. IV), pp, 146-'47. 
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Daro civilization is kept in our view we see in the Satarudriya the exact working of 
the Aryan mind—how the Aryans tried to bring close together all the characteristics 
of J^iva and Rudra. The Saturudriya is, however, the first of the attempts of the 
Aryans in this direction. 

The Atharvaveda 

During the period of the Atharvaveda ^Rudra is farther developed and elevated 
to a higher platform The Veda introduces several other names of the God. It 
treats Bhava and Sarva^ as two separate deities. They are called as Bhutapati 
(the lord of spirits) and Pasupati (the lord of beasts) respectively.® They are described 
as being thousand-eyed.^ They are reverenced as being in their domains in the sky 
and in the middle regions.® Five distinct species of animals, kice, horses, men, goats 
and sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati.® To Ugra, the fierce, belong the 
four intermediate quarters, the sky, the earth and the wide atmosphere, and that 
which has spirit and breathes on the earth.Bhava sees everything on earth. Nothing 
is far or near to him. He destroys things in the farther ocean, being himself in the 
preceding ocean,® Bhava is the lord (Isa) of the heavens, the earth, and fills the 
whole atmosphere.® He is addressed as Rajan.^^ Besides Bhava and Sarva, the 
other names of Rudra are introduced t.e. Sadasiva, Mahadeva, Pasupati, Isana 
etc. (C/. supra under the Vratyas). 

The Ais a unique document containing the main features of the 
civilization of the Viatyas. We have observed in detail in 
£ka-vratya;and Chapter H, that the Atharvaveda \levotes one whole Book XV 
other Features over the description of Eka-vratya, the Supreme Being of the 
universe. There is also a hymn on Skambha, which is rather an 
enunciation of the doctrine of the Linga, prevalent amongst the early Vratyas, 
Besides, the Atharvaveda throws light on the early lore of the Vratyas regarding 
Kama, exorcism, magic, Naga, tree-worship and folklore, which possess a great 
similarity with the Mohenjo Daro civilization. We shall deal with these problems 
in their respective places. 

It should, however, be noted that the Aryans made a first great effort in 
Aryanizing the God of the non-Aryans, by calling him Eka-vratya, and supplying 
him with all the paraphernalia, which was granted him in the Indus Valley period. 
Especially the use of the three expressions, Ekawratya, Purnscali and Magadha is 

important. It is also suggestive that the various gods of the Vedic pantheon are 
subordinated to this God of the proto-Indians. 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar, op. oit,, p. 146. 

2. Dr. Venkataramanayya has tried to trace the origin of these two Gods to the Indo- 

Iranian region. But the theory requires still aiore further corroboration. 

3. Av, 3^1, 2. 1. 4. Ibid, IV. 28. 3. 

5. Ibid. XI. 2. 4. 6. Ibid, XI, 2. 9. 

7, Ibid, XI, 2. 10. 8. Ibid, XI, 2. 25. 

9, Ibid, XI, 2. 27. 

XO. Ibid, XI. 6. 9. cf. for the above, Bhandarkar, op* cit , pp, 150-151. 
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Some other characteristics of Rudra, 

The very fact that Rudra was originally a pure Aryan deity may bring us to 
the conviction that the Aryans must have tried to retain his original characteristics 
iaspite of their attempts made towards identifying him with Siva in the post-figvedic 
period. As has been observed above, the Vedic Brahmins tried to introduce many of 
the characteristics of Siva in the case of Rudra. But while doing so they never lost 
sight of their own deity, so much so, that even the God of the Mobenjo Darians was 
moulded in later times in a manner that would suit their own purpose. 

It is worth noting that the Gopatha Brahmana makes a mention of Siva.^ 
The Satapatha Brahmana describes the eight Vasus, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, 
Heaven and Earth, and Prajapati.^ The Taittiriya Samhitd describes thirty-three 
Rudras instead of the usual eleven. The Satapatha even divides the oblations 
amongst these three sets of deities : ‘the morning offering belonging to Vasus, the 
mid-day one to (Indra and) the Rudras, the third to the Adityas with the Vasus and 
the Rudras, together.^ Further it is stated that Rudra is the God of cattle, and that 
when the other gods went to heaven by means of sacrifices he remained on earth ; and 
that his local names are isarva, Bhava (lord of beasts), Rudra and Agni/^ We shall 
now deal with some of the other aspects of Rudra. 

In the Rgveda itself there are some stanzas which indicate the close association 
of Rudra and Agni. Here are a few ones wherein Agni is 
Rudra and gm ciescribed or styled as Rudra : 

(1) ‘‘Thou, who art skilled in praise, utter, therefore, for every house, beauti¬ 
ful hymn to the adorable, the terrible (Rudra).'* Both Sayana and Roth 
agree in calling Rudra as an epithet of Agni here.® 

(2) “Thou, Agni art Rudra, the great spirit Asara of the sky. Thou art the 
host of the Maruts. Thou art Lord of nourishment. Thou, who hath a 
pleasant abode, movest onward with the ruddy winds.”® 

("3) Rv. Ill, 2. 5 and Rv. VIII, 61. 3 describe Rudra as an epithet of Agni. 

The following stanzas describe the name of Rudra as forming both the epithet 

Rudra as Agni of Agni and an independent God : 

and a God 

(1) “Before the thunderbolt (falls) unawares, call to your succour Agni, the 
terrible (Rudra) king of sacrifice, the invoker in both worlds, offering 
genuine worship, the golden-formed, etc.”'^ 

Or again, 

(2) “Wilt thou, Agni who delightest in the altars, with them declare (one sin) 
to Vata, the energetic, the bestower of blessings, the truthful ? Wilt 
thou declare it to be the earth, and to the man-slaying Rudra ?" 

1 . Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature^ p. 217. 

2. Satapatha Brahmana^ I, 6. 4. 2; IV, 5, 7. 2 ff. 

3. Ihid, 1, 3. 4. 12; IV, 3. 5. 1. 

4. Ibid, 1, 7. 38.; Matt. Sam I. 66. 

5. Rv., I, 27. 10; Sv, 1,15; Nir.X 8; Roth (illustration of Nirukta), p. 136. 

6. Rv., 11.1,6, 7. Rv.,IV.3.1. 
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In the post^Vedic period this becomes a marked feature of Rudra. The Ya;wr- 
veda ascribes to him the names of Sarva and Bhava/ though in the Sankhdyana 
^rauta -sutra they are considered as the sons of Mahadeva.® Further the Vajasaneyi 
Samhitd details that the various forms of Agni are also: *Asani, Pasupati, Bhava, 
Sarva, MahS^devi, liana and Ugradeva/^ The Brahmanas and the Sutras give the 
following as names of Agni: Rudra. Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Aiani, Bhava and 
Mahadeva/ The Asvalayana Grhya-sutra gives a further list of names e.g, Hara, 
Mrda, ^ava, ir^iva, Bhava, Pasupati, Kudra, Sankara and Isana. The passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana is still more interesting. It runs as : “Agni is a God. These 
are his names : Sarva, as the eastern people call him, Bhava, as the Bahikas, Pasunarh- 
pati, Rudra and Agni. These other names of his {i,e, all the foregoing except Agni) 
are ungentle.” The passage is of special interest because it shows the wide prevalence 
of the worship of Rudra*Siva. The post-Vedic Rudra is not only an identification of 
Rudra, but that an effort was being made to absorb the god of the Bahikas and other 
tribes (who is the same as that of the Mohenjo Darians) into their own pantheon. 
Again, the f^citapatha BrcUintana in 6, 1, 3, 7 ff, while narrating the birth of Rudra, 
identifies him with Agni. This tradition is also maintained in the Puranas. (Cf. infra,) 


Once Rudra in conjunction with Siva began to attain prominence in the 


Birth of Rudra 


post-Vedic period, we find that various attempts were made to 
trace the origin of this mighty god. 


(1). The Satapatha Brdhniana^ gives an interesting story : “This foundation 
existed. It became the earth {bhinni). He extended it {aprathayat). It became the 
broad one (prthivii. On this foundation beings and the Lord of loeings consecrated 
themselves for the year (saihvatsara). The lord of beings was a householder, and 
Usas was bis wife. Now these beings were the seasons. That *lord of beings’ was 
the year. That wife Usas was AusasT (the daughter of the dawn). Then both these 
beings, and that lord of beings, the year, impregnated Usas, and a boy (Kumara) was 
born in a year. The boy wept. Prajapati said to him, ‘Boy, why dost thou weep» 
since thou hast been born after toil and austerity ? ’ The boy said, ‘My evil has not 
been indeed taken away ; and a name has not been given to me. Give me a name. 
Prajapati said to him,‘fhou art Rudra.’ In as much as he gave him that name 
Agni became his form, for Rudra is Agni. Pie was Rudra because he wept (arodit 
from 'rui^\ to weep). The boy said, T am greater than one who does not exist: give 
me a name.’ Prajapati replied, ‘Thou art Sarva*. In as much as he gave him that 
name, the waters became his form, for Sarva (All) is the waters, because all this is 
produced from the waters. The boy said (again), ‘give me a name.’ The boy 
said, ‘I am....*., give me a name.’ Prajapati replied, ‘Thou art Pasupati.’ In 
as much as he gave him that name, the plants became his form, lor Pasupati 
is the plants. Hence, when beasts obtain plants, they become lords (or strong) 


1. Vd, SWi. XVI, 18, 28. 

2. Muir, 0»S,T., IV,20,1. Note also Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, 144, 
cf. also 'Arbmann Rudra, p. 29. He most arbitrarily asserts that these Gods were 
originally identical with Rudra, who was worshipped outside the Vedic circles. 

3. Vlj, Sam,, XXXIX, 8. 4. Sata, Br., VI, 103.7; KM., Vl.lff. 

I 

5. SataPaiha Brdhmana, 6. 1, 3, 7 ff. 

8 
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Prajapati said to him, ‘Thou art Ugra.’ In as much as he gave him that name 
Vayu (the wind) became his form. For Ugra (or the fierce) is Vayu. There¬ 
fore when it blows strongly, men say, ‘Ugra blows.^ The boy said—‘give me a name'. 
Prajapati said to him, ‘Thou art Asani.’ In as much as he gave him that name 
Vidyut (lightning) became his form. For Asani is lightning. Hence say they that 
Asani has struck a man whom lightning strikes. The boy said, ‘I am greater than one 
who does not exist; give me a name.’ Prajapati said to him, ‘Thou art Bhava.’ In 
as much as he gave him that name, Parjanya (the god of rain) became his form. For 
Bhava (Being) is Parjanya ; because all this (universe) springs from Parjanya. The 
boy said (again)-‘give me a name.’ Prajapati replied, ‘Thou art Mahan-devah (the 
Great God).’ In as much as he gave him that name, Canclramas (Moon) became bis 
form. For the Moon is Prajapati: the ‘Great God’-is Prajapati, The boy said 
(again)—‘give me a name.* Prajapati replied, ‘Thou art Isana (the ruler).* In as 
much as he gave him that name, Aditya (the Sun) became his form. For Isana is the 
Sun, because he rules {iste) over this universe. The boy said, ‘l am so much : do not 
give me any further name.’ These are the eight forms of Agni. Kumara is the ninth. 
This is the three-foldness of Agni. Since there are, as it were, eight forms of Agni» 
(and) the GayatrJ metre has eight syllables, men say, ‘Agni pertains* to the Gayatrl/ 
This boy (Kumdra) entered into the forms. Men do not see Agni as a boy ; it is these 
forms of his that they see; for he entered into these forms.” 

This is more or less a Brahmanic version regarding the interpretations of the 
various names ol Rudra. It indirectly throws light on the early eight forms of Siva in 
the Mobenjo Daro period. 

(2) . The same work gives another version in regard to the birth of Rudra P 

“From Prajapati, when he had become enfeebled, the deities departed, 
only one god, Manyu, did not leave him, but continued extended within him. 
He (Prajapati) wept. The tears which fell from him remained in that Manyu. 
He became Rudra with a hundred heads, a hundred eyes, and a hundred quivers. 
Then th^other drops which fell from him in unnumbered thousands entered into 
these worlds, They were called Rudras because they sprang from him when he had 
wept. This Rudra with a thousand heads, eyes and quivers, stood demanding food. 
The gods were afraid of him. They said to Prajapati, ‘We are afraid of this being, 
lest he destroy us.’ Prajapati said to them, ‘Collect for him food and with ^ appease 
him.’ They collected for him this food, the Satartuiriya, and with it they appeased 
him. From the fact that with this they appeased the hundred-headed Rudra, it is 
‘that wherewith the hundred-headed Rudra is to be appeased’ (Sata-sIrsa-Rudra- 
samaniyam). This they esoterically call Satarudriya ; for the Gods love that is 
esoteric.—‘Reverence also to thy arrow and thine arms’. He (the god) stood causing 
terror with his arrow and arms.” 

(3) . The Sdhkhdyana Brdhmana^ gives a version slightly different from 
No. 1 of the Satapatha- 

“Prajapati, being desirous of progeny, performed austerity. From him, when 
he had (thus) performed austerity, five (children) were born, Agni, Vayu, Aditya, 

1 . Satapatha Brahmana, IX. 1, 1, 6, ff. 2, Sahkhayana Brahmai^, VI, 1, etc. 
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Candramas (Moon), and Usas (dawn) the fifth. He said to them, ‘Do you 
also perform austerity.’ They consecrated themselves. Before them, when they 
had consecrated themselves and had performed austerity, Usas, the daughter 
of Prajapati, assuming the form of an Apsaras (a celestial nymph) rose up. 
Their attention was riveted upon her, and they discharged seed. Then they 
came to Prajapati, their father, and said to him, ‘We have discharged seed, let it 
not lie there in vain.’ Prajapati made a golden platter, of the depth of an arrow, and 
of equal breadth. In this he collected the seed, and from it there arose a being with 
a thousand eyes, a thousand feet and a thousand arrows on the string. He came to 
his father Prajapati, who asked him, ‘Why dost thou come to me V He answered, 
‘Give me a name, I shall not eat this food, so long as no name has been given to me.* 
‘Thou art Bhava,’ said Prajapati; for Bhava is the Waters. Therefore Bhava does 
not slay this man, nor his offspring, nor his cattle, nor any (creature of his) who 
speaks. And further who-so-ever hates him is most wicked. Such is not the case with 
him who knows this. His rule is, eat a man, wear a garment. Again he went to 
Prajapati seven times more for a name and Prajapati gave him the following names. 

Sarva, (Sarva is Agni), Pasupati (Pasupati is Vayu), Ugradeva (Ugradeva is plants 
and trees), Mahan-deva (Mahan-deva is Aditya), Candramas (the Moon), Isana (Isana 
is Lord), and Asani (Asani is Indra),* Finally, the Brahmana reads, “This is Mahadeva 
(great God), who has eight names, and who is formed in eight ways. The progeny 
to the eighth generation of the man who possesses this knowledge, eats food, and ever 
wealthier and wealthier men will be born among his descendants.” 


This is all a fantastic tale of the Brahman writers. The first version narrates 
the story of Kumara, and it is also explained as a myth dealing with the birth of 
Karttikeya or Subrahmanya. But there is one point which is worth noting, namely 
that Rudra was waxing sirong on account of the various epithets attributed to him 
These became the common property of Rudra-Siva in the Puranic period. Nextly, the 
number of the names of Rudra mentioned here is important. The Mohenjo Daro 
inscriptions describe Siva as being eight-formed. We think that the number eight 
mentioned here is also a reminiscence of the older tradition-the exact original meaning 
of which was absolutely forgotten in the time of the Brahmanas. 


A. Berriedale Keith observes, that, ‘in the Brahmanas we find the power of 
Rudra was at its height.’^ The Aitareya^ narrates a story 
t er aspects Brahmana in which Rudra is shown to be an ‘embodiment of all 
dread forms’, and of whom even tae gods were alraid. The story proceeds : 


“Prajapati felt love towards his own daughter, the vSky, some say, Usas, 
others. Having become a stag he approached her in the form of a deer. The gods 
said of him, ‘A deed unknown Prajapati now does.’^ They sought one to 
punish him ; they found him not among one another. Those most dread forms they 
brought together in one place. Brought together they became this deity here. To him 
the gods said, ‘Prajapati here hath done a deed unknown ; pierce him.’ ‘Be it so’, he 


1 , Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, p. 144. 

2 . Aitareya Urahmana, Adh. 13, 9th and 10th Khandas; Keith , Rg^da Brdhfnanas 
(Trans); C V. N, Ayyar, Saivism in South India^ pp, 20-21, 
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replied. ‘Let me choose a boon from you.* ‘Choose/ (they said). He chose...the 
overlordship of cattle.... Having aimed at him he pierced at him (Prajdpati) ; being 
pierced be dew upwards....The seed of Prajapati outpoured ran ; it became a pond.*.* 
It they surrounded with Agni.... Then Agni Vaisvanara caused it to move. 
The first part of it...became yonder Aditya ; the second became Bbrgu. The third... 
became the Adityas. The coals became the Angirasas... The extinguished coal 
became black cattle ; the reddened earth luddy (cattle). The ash which was there 
crept about in diverse forms, the buffalo, the ‘gayal,’ the antelope, the camel, the ass 
and these ruddy animals. To them this god said, ‘Mine is this, mine is what remains/ 
Him they deprived of a claim by this verse which is recited as addressed to Rudra» 

‘ O father of the Maruts, let thy good will approach us ; do thou not sever us from the 
sight of the Sun ; Do thou, O here, be merciful to our steeds' ; so should he say 
not ‘towards us* (in the last line) ; this god is not likely to attack offspring then— 
‘May we be multiplied with children, ‘O thou of Riulra/ so should he say, not O 
Rudra/ to avoid the use of the actual name. Or rather he should recite, ‘Weal for us 
let him make with ‘weal’ he begins, for all.... This verse being without mention 
(of the name of the deity) though addressed to Rudra is appeased (Santa).../’ 

As we have observed above, the original meaning of the expression ’Pasupati 
was entirely lost sight of during the Brahmanic period, and that the word Pasu became 
more or less equivalent to its ordinarytmeaning ‘cattle’- instead of its original 
connotation e.g. Udncchana.' Apart from this, the above story is a strong corroboration 
of the fact how Rudra was considered as a fierce deity, being possessed of a powe. 
even of bringing the gods under control. Again, the Aiiareya Brahmana “reveals 
Rudra as a great black being who appears in the place of sacrifice, and claims all 
that is over as his own, a claim which Nabhanedistha is told by his father must be 
recognized as valid.^ In our opinion, this is but a reminiscence of the fact that 
Siva was not allowed any place in the original sacrificial system of the Brahmanas, 
though the Vedic Rudra was admitted. But when a fusion of both the racial and socia 
ideas be^an to take place gradually, the new Rudra was at last being given such 
a place though so low. 


Rudra in the Ritual 

Keith very beautifully summarizes the whole position : “In the ritual we find 
that he is marked out emphatically from the other gods : at the end of the sacrifice a 
handful of the straw is offered to him to propitiate him,’* at the end of a meal any food 
left over is placed in a spot to the north for him to take bis abode is in the north, 
while the other gods abide in the east, the place of the rising of the sun. The bloody 
entrails of the victim are made over to his hosts, which attack men and beast with 
disease and death in order to avert their anger.* Moreover, the snakes® are clearly 
conceived as being among his servants, which fact strongly corroborates 
the close association of Siva with the serpent in the Mohenjo Daro period 

2. G.G.S., 1.8.18, 

4. S.S. S., IV. 198; 11,71, 


1 , Aitareya Brahmana, V.i^, 
3, Ap 11.2423. 

5. A.C. S.,IV, 8,28, 
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When the gods reached heaven, it is said Riidra was left behind. In a place infested 
by snakes one should offer to Rudra who is lord of cattle, in a river to Rudra who 
Jives in the waters, at a crossway to Rudra of the roads, at sacred trees, at the place 
of sacriBce and so on ^**Another sif^n of the f^reatness of Rudra is found in the 
Attareya Brahmana.* It is prescribed that a formula must he altered from the form 
in which it occurs in the R^veda in order to avoid the direct mention of the name of 
the god : this is clear proof of advance in the conception of him since the Rgveda. 
In another passage^ of the same text he is never named, but is referred to as ‘the god 
here,’ and the same avoidance of direct use of the name is to be seen elsewhere.”® 

The Sulagava sacrifice 

The Grhyasiiiras describe in detail the performance of the Sulagava sacrifice. 
It is to be performed in the bright-half of the month on an auspicious Naksatra (H), in 
autumn or spring under the Ardhanaksatra (P). Prof. Apte observes that some 
Grhyasutras give a description of the Sulagava which has nothing to do with the 
killing of the victim {H. A. and 7A). The sacrifice of the spit~ox, etc. is described 
in the A and P. G. S. The rite may be summarized in the following manner : 

‘A bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him.'* The rite should be performed 
beyond the limits of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it. The 
Vapa, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rudra by uttering twelve names. Asani 
is omitted, and five more names are added e.g. Hara, Mrda, Siva, Bhirna and Safikara. 
Or the Vapa may be thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra. This Sulagava sacrifice should be performed in a cow-shed when 
a cattle disease has to be averted. In P.Gf the names uttered in throwing the obla¬ 
tions are of the wives Indram, Rudiani, Sarvani and Bhavani. H.G.® has the same 
deities as the eight mentioned above, Bhima being substituted for Asani; and oblations 
are given to the wife of each by repeating the formula : ''Bhavasya Devasya patnyai 
svdhd'* (to the wife of God Bhava) etc., and not by uttering their proper names.'® 

Thus the post-Vedic period shows a clear tendency towards amalgamating the 
two cults of Rudra and Siva. Again, as we shall observe in Part V, Rudra also 
becomes a philosophical entity during the Upanisadic period. Thus, side by side 
with the Grhyasutras, the Upanisads and the Epics also endow Rudra with many 
qualities which originally belonged only to the sphere of the monotheistic deity 
Siva of the proto-Indians. But the Brahman writers have tried to subordinate the 
position of Rudra-Siva by introducing him as the third entity in the Hindu Trinity. 
We shall see how they did it later on. 

1. Satapatha Br, I, 7, 3, 1. 

2. H. G. S ,1, 16, 8,ff. 

3. Aitareya Brahmana, lilt 3A, 7, 

4. Aitareya Brahmana, III. 33 ; cf, Hirzel, Der NamCt pp. 15 ff. 

5. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda^ II, pp. 145-46. 

6. A.G..IV.Q. 

7. P. G.,m, 8. 

I. H. G.,U.3. 8. 

9. R. G. Bbaadarkar, V, S, (Collttted Works^ IV}, p. X30. 
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IV 

Siva-Rudra in the Epic and Ptirdnic Period 
Introductory—-Sectarian rivalry—Hindu Trinity—Hari—Hara-Main chara¬ 
cteristics—Birth—Corporeal aspects—Epithets—Residence—His skin garment— 
Nilakantha—Wearer of garland of skulls—Siva and Gaiiga—His three eyes— Siva 
and Moon—Siva and tribes—As Pasupati—As Creator, Preserver and Destroyer— 

As Ardhanarisvara—As Dancer—As an Ascetic and Philosopher—Siva and Kama— 

Siva and Lihga—Eight forms—Ganas—Destroyer of demons—Bestower of favour— 

Eleven Rudras—Virabhadra—Bhairava—Asta-dikpalas-Siva, Vedas and Avataras— 
Conclusion. 

The history of Siva during the Epic and Puranic period is of an absorbing 
interest. Really speaking, there is not such a wide gulf existing 
Introductory between these two types of literature. We find that the working 

of the Puranic writers looks as if a continuation of what is 
contained in the Epics. In the Epics the formation of the basis of the future mythology 
takes place. The position of Siva-Ruda is subordinated to that of Brahma and Visnu. 
f^iva is now brought into direct contact with the other Brahmanic gods. It is said that 
SatT, the daughter of Daks?, was married to Siva. Later on Satl in her next birth 
again marries him. Now she is called Uira, Parvati, or Haimavatl. Siva becomes 
the bearer of the moon and the serpent, and a dweller in the cemetery [smaidna) 
mainly encircled by goblins [Bhutas^ Pisdcas) and Rudras who are alike in form and 
dress. Siva’s main place of residence becomes Kailasa. The Liiiga cult becomes 
closely associated with Saivism in general. 

There is really another interesting feature. As Aryanism began to spread in 
the various parts of India, it must have brought in more converts from the section of 
the Vratyas. And one total effect of the same seems to have been a merging together 
of the old and the new-the Vratyan and the Aryan. The Aryans have poured old wine 
of wis4pm in their new bottles. This is more perceptible in the sphere of religion. 
The old gods with all their paraphernalia - though in a new garb - appear on the scene 
again. The addition of newer gods like Brahma, Visnu, Indra and others have 
added a new colour altogether. It is an interesting episode that these various gods 
began to lead a family life, and do things which are expected to be done only in this 
mundane world. It is a full-fledged mythology that is placed before us. Much of it 
is due to the sectarian rivalry that came into existence during this period. 

However, the old characteristics of Siva during the Indus Valley period are 
attributed to the new personality of Rudra-^iva. Thus the epic and Pur^ic Rudra is 
a combination of the Vedic and non-Vedic notions. Hence, the early notions of Siva 
as a dancer, an ascetic and a Yogin, a god of the Himalayas, one possessed of three 
eyes and others, are all endowed to the ^iva-Rudra of the Vedic and Brahmanic period. 
It should be borne in mind that all these elements are not an innovation but they are 
introduced only as a matter of revision of the past. 

Certain new ideas have been ushered in this period e.g. Hari-Hara, marriage of 
^iva and Parvatl, ^iva and the Moon, ^iva and the Ganges, the Trimurti and others. 
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The Liiigfa is worshipped only as an e.nbiem of ^iVa. In the absence of the images 
of Siva, the Liiiga is supposed to be the representation of Siva himself. 

Rudra now occupies a new position in the creation. He is sometimes supposed 
to be the product of Brahma or Hari, and at others he himself becomes a direct creator 
of the universe. Some other manifestations of this ancient God are introduced e.g. 
Virabhadra, Bhairava, Siva in the Astadikpalas, the eleven ( ekadasa ) Rudras, and 
others. We shall deal with these problems presently. 


Sectarian Rivalry 

The most important phase is that sectarian rivalries begin to become more 
perceptible during this period. Brahmanism as a religion had already come into 
vogue in its full-fledged colours. In fact, in the end of the period of the Grhyasutras 
the system of the Caturvarnya, the Sarhskaras and the Brahmanic philosophy bad 
become established facts. Side by side with Brahma, Visnu also had acquired a 
prominent place in the Hindu pantheon. Thus it may be safely said that with the 
period of the Mahabharata Visnu, along with his ten Avataras, begins to attain a 
glorious position. 

Before dealing with the problem of tbs Hindu Trinity we wish to give an 
instance or two indicating to what extent the sectarian bias had developed during this 
period The stories of Daksa's sacrifice and that of the cutting off of Brahma*s fifth 
head by Siva (Brahma-sira-scchedana) will elucidate the whole point. 


The story of the conflict between Daksa and Siva has been related in the 


Daksa and Siva. 


Mahabharata and the Puranas.^ The accounts vary in minor 
details. But the following story detailed in the Bhdgavata 


Purdna shows the keen sense of rivalry existing between the different sects during 


this period. Briefly narrated the story is as follows: 


‘All the Gods and Rsis were assembled together at a sacrifice celebrated by the 
Prajapati (including Daksa). When Daksa cime in, all present showed their respect 
to him by rising from their seats, but Brahma and Mahaieva did not. Daksa was 
willing to pay his respects to B.»'ahma, but he was offended with what he regarded as 
the insolence of Siva. Then he spoke in anger : “Hear me, Ye Brahman Rsis, with 
the Gods and Agnis, while I, neither from ignorance nor from passion, describe what 
is the practice of virtuous persons. But this shameless being (^^iva) detracts from 
the reputation of the guardians of the world (PrajapUi)- he, by whom, stubborn as 
he is, the course pursued by the good is transgressed. He assumed the position of my 
disciple, in as much as, like a virtuous person in the face of the Brahmans and of fire 
he took the hand of my daughter...This monkey-eyed (god) after having taken the 
hand of (my) fawn-eyed (daughter), has not even by word shown suitable respect to me 
whom he ought to have risen and saluted. Though unwilling, I yet gave my daughter 
to this impure and proud abolisher of rites and demolisher of barriers, like the word of 
the Veda to a Sudra. He roams about in dreadful cemeteries, attended by hosts of 
ghosts and spirits, like a mad man, naked, with dishevelled hair, laughing, weeping, 


(1) Mbh. Sdnti P., Adh 289; Siva P. Rudrd-safkhita^ Satikhatuiat 2, Adh. 43; Visnu 
dharmottara^ P., Adh. 100, etc. Cf. Appendix, 
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bathed in ashes of funeral piles, wearing a garland of dead men's skulls, and ornaments of 
human bones, pretending to be Siva (auspicious), but in reality Asiva (inauspicious), 
insane, beloved by the insane, the Lord of Pramathas and Bhutas, beings whose nature 
is essentially darkness. To this wicked-hearted lord of the infuriate, whose purity has 
perished, I have also given my virtuous daughter at the instigation of Brahma. He 
follows up this speech by a curse, “Let this Bhava (Siva) lowest of the gods, never- 
at the worship of the gods, receive any portion along with the gods. Indra, Upendra 
(Visnu) and others.” Then he departed. This action roused the fury of Nandlsvara, 
the chief follower of Siva. He cursed in return : “May the ignorant being, who, 
from regard to this mortal (Daksa), and considering Siva as distinct (from the supreme 
spirit), hates the deity who does not return hatred, be averse to truth. Devoted to 
domestic life, in which frauds are prevalent, let him form a desire of vulgar passions, 
practise the round of ceremonies, with an understanding degraded by Vedic prescriptions. 
Forgetting the nature of the soul, with a mind which contemplates other things, let 
Daksa brutal, be excessively devoted to women, and have speedily the face of a goat. 
Let this stupid being, who has a conceit of knowledge, and all those who follow this con¬ 
temner of Sarva (Siva), continue to exist in this world in ceremonial ignorance. Let the 
enemies of Hara (Siva), whose minds are disturbed by the strong spirituous odour and 
the excitement of the flowery words of the Veda, become deluded. Let those Brahmans 
eating all sorts of food, professing knowledge and practising austerities and cere 
monies (merely) for subsistence delighting in riches and in corporeal and sensual enjoy¬ 
ments. wander about as beggars. This curse rouses the anger of Bhrgu who delivers 
in his turn the following curse : “Let those who practise the rites of Bhava and all 
their followers be heretics and opponents of the true scriptures. Having lost their 
purity, deluded in understanding, wearing matted hair and ashes and bones, let them 
undergo the initiation of Siva, in which spirituous liquor is the deity. Since ye revile 
the Veda and the Brahmanas, the barriers by which men are restrained, ye, have 
embraced heresy. For this (Veda) is the auspicious (vSiva) eternal path of the virtuous, 
follews the heresy in which your god is the king of the goblins.” Siva went away 
with his followers and Daksa and other Prajapatis celebrated for a thousand years the 
sacrifice in which Visnu was the object of adoration. 

‘It was this hurniliaTion and disgrace of Siva that apparently made Daksa 
neglect Siva when he invited all the gods to the sacrifice he individually celebrated. 
Satl (Uma) requests her husband to permit her to go to the sacrifice performed by 
Daksa. !^iva warns her that she would be insulted. In spite of this warning she goes 
and is slighted by her father. Remonstrating in vain with Daksa to change his attitude 
towards Siva, she 'gives up the ghost’. Siva's followers, who had accompanied Satl, 
were prevented by a mantra of Bbrgu from destroying the sacrifice. They returned to 
narrate the tale to Siva, who, in his wrath, created out of a lock of his hair a terrible 
spirit who led Siva^s followers to the scene of sacrifice and destroyed it. Further 
Siva is said to have plucked out the beard of Bhrgu, who was pouring oblations into the 
fire, ‘tore out the eyes of Bhava, and knocked out the teeth of Pusan, cut off Daksa’s 
head and replaced it by the one of a goat. Ultimately Daksa came to ^iva for 
succour.’^ 


1. Cf. Muir, O.S.r., IV, 382. 
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The story of diva’s cutting off of Brahma’s fifth head is a sheer invention and 
throws light on the sectarian rivalry existing between the ^aivas 
and Brahma’s worshippers. It is of free and common occurrence 
in the Puranas^. We wish to detail two versions of the story below : 

‘The Varaha Puratja narrates that Brahma created Rudra, and addressing 
him as Kapali, asked him to project the world. Because he was insulted as Kapali, 
^iva cut off the fifth head of Brahma with his left thumb-nail; but this head stuck to 
his hand and would not fall off from it. Then Brahma was requested by Rudra to 
tell him how he could get rid of the head stuck up in his hand, for which Brahma 
prescribed to Rudra the observance of the Kapalika’s life for twelve years, at the 
end of which he promised that the head would fall off. Then Rudra repaired to 
Mahendragiri and wearing a Yajriopavita made of hair, a garland of beads made of 
bone, and a piece of the skull tied up as an ornament in the Jatamakuta on his head 
and carrying a skull filled with blood in his band, went round the earth visiting all 
places of pilgrimage. At the end of twelve years be arrived at Varanasi, where, by 
the followers of Simacari (?) the skull of Brahma was removed from the hand of 
Rudra. The place where the bead fell obtained the name of Kapala-mocana. 
Rudra then bathed in the Ganges, worshipped Visvesvara at Kasi and returned to 
Kailasa.* 

The Kurma Purana gives a different version: ‘Once upon a time tbe Rsis 
asked Brahma as to who was the origin of the universe. Brahma arrogated it to 
himself. Just then ^iva appeared on the scene and claimed to be the originator of 
the universe. Upon this there ensued a dispute between Brahma and Siva. Even 
though the Vedas came to declare that Siva was the grfatest of all Gods Brahma 
would not accept their verdict. Then appeared m space a huge illumination in which 
was discernible the figure of ^iva. ^iva then ordered Bhairava to cut off that fifth 
head of BrahmS which spoke to him with haughtiness and disrespect. By the power 
of his Yoga^ Brahma escaped death; and he also learnt at the sacrifice of one of his 
heads the superiority of Siva.’ 

However, we shall have a clearer vision regarding these sectarian conflicts 
under the topic of Hindu Trinity. 

The Hindu Trinity 

We have already observed how the three-faced figure of ^iva must have acted 
as a source of inspiration to the Brahmans for introducing the figures of Brahma and 
Visnu also into the same. Moreover, during the period of the Mahdbhdraia we find 
that the sectarian feelings had become rampant, and that the two deities Visqu and 
Brahma bad attained a unique prominence. 

Thus as a solution towards overcoming these sectarian conflicts that the 
Brahman thinkers must have thought of causing an amalgamation of these deities at an 
earlier date. So in the time of the Maitrdyani Upanisady^ we find that all the three 

1. Skanda P., Brahtnakhanda, Setu-Mdhalmya, 23-24 ff; Padma P., SrxHIthanday 14 105 

ff; Vdmana P., Adh, 2; Kurma P. Uttarabhaga, Adh, 31; Vardha P., etc. 

2. Maitrdyani Upanisad, IV 1-5 ; cf. also Prdndgnihoma, Brahma^ Rdmottara^ 

tapamyu and NrsimhoHaratapaniya Upanisads, 
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gods are mentiooed together. The Upanisad states that Brahma, Rudra and Visnu 
appear as forms (tanavah) of the absolute, which itself is incorporeal, and again they 
are declared to correspond in respect with the rajas, tamas^ and sattva aspects of the 
absolute. The Calcutta Edition of the already speaks of Visijta and 

BrahmS as having arisen from the right and left sides of ^iva. 

That the idea of the three-faced figure of ^iva alone came into vogue originally 
can be very well perceived from the early representations of ^iva on the Kushano- 
Sasanian coins, on one of the coins of Huvishka, and from those images found at 
Mathura and other places. However, different views are expressed regarding the age 
of the introduction of the notion of Tnmurti. Natesh Ayyar maintains that, ‘the 
conception of the Hindu Triad does not seem to have come into vogue until the 
advent of the Puranic period, for in the time of Yaska the deities who were generally 
grouped together as the Triad are not Brahma, Visnu and ^iva, but Agni, Vayu or 
Indra, and Surya.'^ Bhattacharya points out that,‘the idea of Trinity is as ancient 
as the time of the Vedas. The Vedic triad Agni, Vayu or Indra and Surya in fact 
takes the place of Brahma, Siva and Visnu (as Surya), the last being met with in the 
Trinity sculpture of the Indian Museum/* Barth expresses the view that, ‘of the 
different combinations to which speculation was thus led, there is one that is connected 
more closely than the rest with the prior conceptions of Brahmanism. It is that of 
the Hindu Trinity, in which ^iva and Visnu are associated with Brahma in a way to 
form along with him the three-fold impersonation of the Supreme Brahma. This 
constitutes in some degree a solution midway between the ancient onhodoxy in its 
final form and the new religions; it is at the same time the most considerable attempt 
which has been made to reconcile these religions to one another. That is to say, in 
our regard it does not seek lo show a first stepping stone, as it were, towards the 
sectarian belief, the existence of which, on the contrary, it presupposes.*® Creuzer 
thought that he had discovered the primitive dogma of India in the notion of 
Trimurti.* However, none of these theories becomes convincing to us especially when 
they are viewed from the contents of the Mohenjo Daro discoveries. 


Mutual Relation- 
•hip 


It is also interesting to study the mutual relationship that existed between the 
various gods. As we shall observe in Part IV, once Visnu is 
made the Supreme Godhead (Triprathamam), on another occasion 
Brahma, and on the third ^iva respectively. Besides, it is at 
times shown how suddenly a fight may ensue between them. Many a passage in 
the Epics and the Puianas deal with the topic of the mutual adoration that theg^ods 
may feel and express towards each other. In the Mahabhdrata it is expressed how 
Krsna went to the Kailasa mountain to meet Siva. 


The three gods are very often described as representing the three gunas or 
qualities : Sattva (Brahma), Rajas (Visnu) and Tamas (Rudra). The three gods ftfe 


1. Natesh Ayyar. 'Trimartis in Bandelkhanda', I,A,, May, 1918. 

2. Bhattacharya, Indian Imagtag, pp. 45 ff. 

3. Barth, X}p cii., p. 179. 

4. Creuzer. Symbolik, t. i. p. 568 (2nd Ed.). 
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said to be acting as the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universa Thus they 
ace described as *the personiBcation of the three forces of integration, disintegration 
and reintegration* They differ from, and are superior to, all other divine and human 
organisms, in that they are not subject to transmigration.’^ The Gods Brahma, Visnu 
and ^iva are each represented by one of the three letters aM m, the combination of 
which forms the sacro-sanct syllable Om, the symbol of the Absolute. Sometimes, the 
triangle (irikona) is also used to symbolize this triune co-equality. 

With the introduction of the idea of the Hindu Trinity of the three male gods* 
we find that even their counterparts begin to attain the same supreme significance 
in the Hindu pantheon. We have already discussed the problem of the early represent¬ 
ations of ^iva at the beginning of this chapter. 

Hari-Hara 

Perhaps side by side with the notion of the Hindu Trinity that of Harihara 
also seems to have come into vogue. The Harivamia for the first time refers to it.* 
The Puranas, however, relate many stories regarding the fact how the two gods 
Hari and Hara became one. It is said that after the marriage of Gaurl with Rudra took 
placCf a fight ensued between Hari and Hara. Brahma intervened and said, ‘Let both 
of you be of established reputation as Harihara. Therefore both of them are 
located on the Raivataka mountain.'* The hihga P. narrates another interesting story, 
namely, that, Vi^u had been to the Daruvana in the guise of a woman, and that then 
they became one.'* The Naradiya P. also m-ikes Krsna and Siva, instead of Visqu 
and i^iva, to assume the form of Harihara. According to this version S^iva has five faces 
and K^^a has four only*. Later on it is even said that a son called Haiiharaputra 
was born to Siva and Visnu. The various Puranic passages narrate how both the 
Gods Hari and Hara are the same, though two in outward appearance. It is repeatedly 
told that either of them meditates on the form of the other, and that they reside in each 
other’s heart. Further it becomes perfectly clear from the Mahabharata how the 
appellations of the one are attributed to the other. There are many sculptural 
representations and shrines of Harihara in Southern India. 

Main Characteristics 

Ttie Mahabharata SLud some of the Puranas give a long list of the 1008 
names of ^iva.® With the advent of this period Siva begins to attain a peculiar 
position in the Hindu pantheon. In fact be is given a definite place in the Hindu 
Trinity, a definite birth-story and a definite personality, with the aid of which he could 
carry on his manoeuvres in the world of Gods. It should also be noted that many a 
time a definite distinction is made be':ween Mahadeva and Rudra, who are said to 
belong to the higher and lower sjheres of philosophical thought. 

The Puranas have enriched the whole field of Vratya mythology. Monier 
Williams rightly observes: “God Siva never p^ssed through the process of birth, 
childhood, manhood, or any of the stages of a recognized human existence in the way 

1. Monier Williams, op. cit», p.46. 

2. Harivamsa, 11, Adh. 129, 40 ff. 3. Skanda P. V//, 2, 17, 185 ff. 

4, Li'nga P.t Purvdrdha, Adh. 96 5. Ndradtya Mahd-P., Adh, 83, 23 ff, 

6. Mbh, Anusdsana P., XVII / Siva P. LXIX. 
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that Rama and Krsna did ; yet he has his local incarnations, and irrespective of these 
ft distinct personality of his own, and a biograpjhy capable of being written with more 
precision than that of Visna, by putting together the allusions and descriptions in the 
Epic poems and Puranas.*'^ We shall now examine the various problems in regard 
to Siva’s appurtenance, his residence, his life and personality, and other allied topics* 


Many of the Puranic passages describe that Rudra was born from the 
B*rth f S’ forehead of Brahma. It is further stated that this figure of Rudra 

was androgynous and that upon the order of Brahma it divided 
itself into ten and one parts, the female part being called Satatupa, It should also 
be noted that Siva is so often identified with Fire (Agni or Anila), who is called 
the son of Brahma. (Cf. under Rudras). 


With regard to the bodily form, mode of life and behaviour attributed to Siva 
in his later character, it may be said that much of the lore has 
been borrowed from the materials obtaining during the proto- 
Indian period and in the Satarudriya. 


Hit Corporeal 
Aspects 


i^iva is sometimes described as having seven, five {Pancanana)^ four, three 
faces, or sometimes one. He is described as having three eyes. He is said to bear 
the crescent just above the third eye. He wears a necklace of skulls and is covered 
with ashes, and his hair are thickly matted together and gathered above his 
forehead into a coil so as to project like a horn. Sometimes I^iva is designated as 
Tnsikhi (possessing three matted locks of hair). Siva is described as wearing either 
the skin of an elephant, a tiger, a lion, or a deer. Siva’s blue throat is described as 
Nllakantha, i^itikantha, Tamalakantha, etc. He is described as either of a dark or a 
white (Sveta) complexion. Siva is said to ride on a white bull (called Nandi), which 
also happens to decorate his banner (cf. under Nandt). 


isiva is armed ‘with special weapons, suited to his warlike needs,’ a three¬ 
pronged trident {trisula), a bow called as ajagava ox Pinaka^ a thunderbolt {Vajra)» 
an axe (Kuthdra)* or (Khanda-paraSu), a non descript weapon called Khatvdhga* 
consistiag of a kind of staff with transverse pieces surrounded by a skull. S^iva is 
described as holding a noose {pdsa), a conch-shell (Sa///v’/ia), damaru (a kind of rattle or 
drum shaped like an hour-glass), which he uses as a mu^jicai instrument to keep 
time while dancing.* Siva is designated as a Bilvadandin (or the bearer of the 
Bilva-danda). He is said to be the bearer of a Kapaia (Kapalin). With this 
brief survey we shall now describe the significance of some of the most important 
epithets and aspects of Siva. 


In the Epic and the Puranic period various epithets are attributed to Siva. 

The Anusdsand Parva and some of the Puranas detail the 1008 
Epithet! of Siva names of i^iva. These names include also those originally 

attributed to the other gods Visnu, Brahma, Surya, etc. The following are 
some of the main epithets of Siva: 


1, Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^ p, 78. 

2. Skdnda P., Ndgarakhanda, 93,1. Cf. Appendix. 
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Tryambaka, Agni, A^ni, Pasupati, Bbava* ^arva,isaDa, Mahadeva, Ugradeva, 
Citta, Ausisfabao, Bbitna, Nilakantha, Sitikantba, Kapardin^ Mundm, Sahasraksa, 
^atadhanvan, Kumara, Bahurupa, Surupa, Suvarcas, TriJocana, Bhasvara, Viruj:aksa, 
Vasuretah. Sabasrasiras, Sahasracarana, Jatila, Vajrahasta, Digvasas, Gaura, Hiianya- 
garbba, Samba-Rudra, Danda, Canda, Bbairava, Anu, Kadru, Mriyuiijaya, 
Brahmagaibba, Sankara, ^iva, etc. It is worth noting that this list also includes 
all the epithets attributed to Rudra in the Biabmanic period. 


Siva's retidanca 


During this period, the abode of ^iva and Parvati becomfs the Kailasa in the 
Himalayas. ‘He resides there in the company of innumerable 
servants or troops (Ganas) and Kubera (God of Wealth), who is 
surrounded by the Yaksas. All the three gods, namly, Brahma, Vjsnu and Siva are 
endowed with their own worlds e.g. Brahmaloka, Vaikuntha and KailSsa respective¬ 
ly. Various descriptions are given in regard to the location and extension of these 
worlds. We have already observed that the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions mention 
the white Mountain (Himalaya) as the place of residence of Siva. Further the 
Satarudriya refers to Rudra-^iva as Girisa, Giritra, etc. Eventually this idea 
must have later on developed itself. And it is thus that Siva is endowed with the 
Kailasa as his abode. 


Siva's Skin-Garment 


'The Puranas relate various legends indicating how ^iva came to wear the 
different skin-garments e.g. of a tiger, or a lion or an elephant. 
The Lihga P. says that he assumed the form of a tiger and killed 
the demon, and that, therefore, he is called VyaBhresvara.^ Some of the other 
legends relate that Siva assumfd the form of a Sarabba, removed the skin of 
Narasiihha and wore it.* A third form of the legends relate that ^iva is called 
as the wearer of an elephant's skin because he began to wear it afier killing the 
elephant demon®. The word Krttivasas (wearer of a skin-garment) denoting ^iva 
is used in the ^atapatha Brdhmana^ and the Saiarudriya.^ The AtnarakoSa 
interprets it as meaning ‘clad in a skin’. It is of common occurrence in the Puranas. 
^iva is already depicted as a Yogin and an ascetic in the Mohenjo Daro period. 
And eventually, as something of a holy nature, all these stories were invented later on. 

Siva is designated as Nilakantha, Niiagriva, Sitikantha, Siikantha, etc. The 
term for the first time occurs in the Satarudriya,^ The Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas relate various stories in regard to these 
designations of ^iva. The accounts may be summarized as follows : ‘While the gods 
and the demons were busy with the act of'churning the ocean, it is said that a draught 
of deadly poison came forth, and that on the request of the gods Mahadeva took and 
drank it, lest it should destroy. It is that bitter poison that turned his throat blue, 
whereupon he is known'as Nilakantha (blue~tbroat) ever after.’^ The Mahdbhdrata 


1. Linga, PJirvardha, 92 80. 

2. C£ Siva P., Uttara, Satarudriya Sam,, Adh,, 12, 36. ff.; Lihga, Purvdrdha Adh 
97-98. 

3. Kurma, Purvabhdga, Adh. 32. 

4. Eggeling, S. a E , XII, p. 443. 5. CL Supra. 

6. Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, 16.7. 

7. Brahmanda, turvabhdga^ Adh.25; Vdyu P,, Adh. 54. 
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from his locks in a tiny tickle. The tiver-^oSdess, the heavenly Ganges, is believed 
since then to abide in ^iva*s matted hair as one of his consorts.*^ 


Venkataramanayya* has suggested that diva’s connection with Gahga was 
partly due perhaps to Iranian influences. He has adduced the following grounds in 
support of his argument* He says, ‘Like Gahga, Anahita was the personification of a 
heavenly river which had a counterpart on earth, probably the Oxus. Like the earthly 
Gahga, the earthly Anahita had her origin in a mountain (Aburz—Hara bereziiti), and 
emptied its waters into the sea of Vourukassa. The close companionship which existed 
between Anahita and Mithra bears also striking resemblance to that of Gahga and 
^iva.* However, in our opinion, the above grounds are not sufficient to prove Venka- 
taramanayya’s hypothesis. Simply because there are some similarities between the 
origin of the two, e.g. Gahga and Anahita, it does not follow that the notion of the 
former must have been borrowed from the Iranian regions. It may be just the other 
way also. We know that the proto-Indian God ^iva was closely associated with the 
Himalayas And naturally, the idea of the holiness of Gahga as a river situated in 
that mountain must have given rise to the legend current in Indian tradition. 
Moreover, the Iranians themselves are so much indebted to India that the source of 
many of the similarities between the ciiliura! life of the Indians and Iranians may be 
found on the Indian soil itself. 


His Three Eyes 


We have already observed that ^iva was called as having three eyes during 
the proto-Indian period. The later designations of ^iva in this 
connection are Tryambaka, Trmetra, etc. Various myths in 
regard to the rising of the third eye are related during the Epic and Puranic 
period. In the Mahabharata it is stated that, ‘When Uma had shut »he two 
eyes of ^iva (in a jocular fashion) the third eye of Siva arose.’® The Puranas 
detail many other stories in this connection. Havell points out that, ‘the urna, 
which in Buddhist images of metal, atone, or wood is often indicated by a pearl or 
jewel, is the symbol of the 'eye divine,’ and afterwards developed into the third eye of 
^va.’* But there is nothing substantial on record to corroborate this view-’point. 
The three eyes are identified with the Sun, Moon and Agni (Fire). 

Siva is said to be the bearer of the crescent just above his third eye. The 
Siv«»iid[ the Pura^ relate various stories regarding how Candra on account 
of the curse of DakM appnncbed ^ivn, and bow ^iva being 
pleased with his prayers gave him an abode on his forehead. It 
is also said that they worship Mahadeva in the Candra-dvlpa.'^ We have already stated 
above that the orescent on the fordiead of Sraaisa mere^kvelopment of the early 
representation of the so-coilsd ‘Tjriwlalidtn* iplaeed on tfae inad of Siva during the 
^oto-ItifliaB period.* {Of. ISvhMjo'Dun tma Bnciria, Part I). 


1. Cf. Part rv under Puranic Sotvism. 

Veekatamaanayyi, o^. c^., p. 69. 

3. Mahabharatm, Amuiamma P,, Adb. 205. 

4. Havell, Ideals of Indian Art, p. 51. 

5. Cf. Vamafm, Adh, 3d; Brahmavepivmta^ 5S; cf ako Brhad- 

dhartna, Uttarakhafuia, Adh. II; Padma P. Adb.34, 108 ff. 

6. Kurina P. Purvahhaga, Adh. 47, p. 40* 
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Many of the epic and Puranic passages describe the close association of ^iva 
with the various tribes in ancient India. This may indicate that the 
Siva and Tribes various tribes in whose names ^iva is so designated might have 
been the keen worshippers of ^iva. ^iva is called by the following 
designations: Sarasvata,^ Munda* (which may also mean a Sanyasin), BhSrgava/ 
Daitya natha^ (Lord of the Daityas), or the Lord of the federation of the Daityas and 
Danavas® (Daitya-Danava-sanghanam paiih), Kurukarta,® Kaivarta, Kirata» 
Mahavyadha,'^ the Lord of the Kilakas,® Kikata® (now Magadha), Lord of the 
Yaksas (Yaksesvara),^'^ Mina, Mmanatha (Fish or the Lord of the Fish),^^ Pahcala 
and others. 

The above names evidently throw light- on the early worshippers of ^iva. 
Tile Yaksas, who tojk pirt in the Disarajna war against Sudas in the Rgvedic period, 
seem to have been originally non-Aryans. The Kiraras were also closely associated 
with Siva. In fact Siva is described as having fought in the guise of a KirSta with 
Arjuna—a fact which indicates that the origin of the story can be traced to the 
ancient tradition, namely, that the Kiratas were keen devotees of Siva. The Kiratas 
are mentioned in the Atharvaveda, and are describf^d in the Puranas as per¬ 
formers of human sacrifice. It is worth noting that Siva is also called the Lord 
of the Pancalas. 


Siva as Pasupati 


The expression Pasupati is of free and common occurrence in the Epic and 
Puranic literature. It is used in the case of Pusan,and later of 
Rudra in the Satapatha Brdhmana, the Taittirlya Brdhmana^ 
the Atharvaveda WiexdiXxxxe. We have already observed how ^iva must 

have been designated oiiginally as Pasupati as he was supposed to be the lord of the 
various tribes who were represented by their ISncchanas containing the figures of 
animals. Bat later on the term was misunderstood, and the term Pasupati came to 
mean the lord of animals as such.Even the Devas are said to have become the 
Pasus of Siva in Puranic tradition. The expressions Pasu, Pasa came into vogue as 
Dravidian philosophical terminologies since the time of the ^vetdsvatara Upanisad, 


As we shall observe in Part V, the various Puranic passages describe Siva as 
^ t P creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. However, 

ver and Destroyer during the period of the Epics and Puranas ^iva is mainly made 
to function in the capacity of the ‘destroyer’, whereas Brahma 
and Visna are allotted the first and the second functions, ^iva is always described as 


1. Cf. Brahmanda^ Uttarabhdga^ Adh. 4, f^O. 

2. Mbh, Asvamedhika Parva^ 8, 16 ; Sdnii P , Adh. 350, 20, 

3. Ibid, 4, Visnudharmottara, Prathamakhanda^ Adh, 22, 23. 

5, Lihgat Purvahhdga^ 21, 20. 6, Mbh, Anusasana, Adh. 48. 

7. Lihga, Purvabhdga, 96,82. 8. Skdnda, Avanti-k^tra Md,^ 63^ 124, 

9. Ibid, 10. Vdmana P* 47. 64. 

11. Skanda P , Mdhesvarakhanda, Adh. 17. 

12. Eggeliag, Satapatha B^dkmana, III. 9, 1, 10; iii. 1, 4, 9 ; i. 7, 3,8 ; S»B,E, Vole 
XXVI, pp. 219. 22; XII, p. 20l! 

13. Cf. Supra, 
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impersonating the dissolving and disintegrating powers and processes of Nature, 
Siva is converted into a fierce universal destroyer {sarva-hhuia-hara), who annihilates 
at the end of every great age [Kalpa) not only men and all created things, but good 
and evil demons, and even Brahma, Visnu, and all the inferior gods. He is then 
called Rudra, Mahakala, Hara, Anila (Fire), etc.* It is described in one of the legends 
that he wears the bones and skulls of the gods as ornaments and garlandr. In another 
legend it is stated that, ‘at the end of one of the early ages of the universe he burnt 
up the gods by a flash from his central eye, and afterwards rubbed their ashes upon his 
body.*^ Even the fierce Tandava dance of Siva, so often described in the Puranas 
and even in the proto-Indian inscriptions, depicts this capacity of Siva since originally. 
In the Mahabharata and the Puranas Siva is always described as ‘a dweller in the 
burial places’ {Stnasana-vasin). ‘Cemeteries and burning grounds are his favourite 
haunts ; imps and demons (Bhutas and Pisacas) are his ready servants; and ferocity 
and irrascibility, on the slightest provocation, constitute his normal condition 
of mind.^* 

The idea of Siva as Ardhanarlsvara {amman) was current amongst the proto- 
Indians. The Puranas, however, have invented many a myth to 
As Ardha-narisvara explain why Siva assumed this androgynous form. The story 
that is most often related mentions that, ‘when Brahma asked 
Rudra to divide himself, the latter divided himself into the male and the female forms* 
Another story relates that on one occasion Parvati said, ‘let me reside with you all 
the while embracing you limb by limb.’ Thus the form of Siva became androgy¬ 
nous*’, The idea, however, was later on actually adopted in Krsnaism. It is said 
that Krsna being anxious to enjoy the pleasures {ramanotsuka) became two-fold e.g. 
on the right Krsna and on the left Radhika.^ 


Siva is often designated as Nata, Nataraja, etc. He is always depicted as ‘a 
great master in the art of dancing. He was often dancing in ecstacy 
on the burning ground with great glee, accompanied by sweet 


Siva the Dancer 


music in which be was a great expert.® His fierce Tandava or the Mystic dance is 
always referred to in the Puranas. Gopinatha Rao says that, ‘perhaps the one 
hundred and eight kinds of dances mentioned in the vSastra are identical with the one 
hundred and eight modes of dances of Siva.® The famous Nataraja temple at 
Cidambaram is very important in this connection. 


As an Ascetic 
and Philosopher 


Siva is represented in a seated Yogic posture on some of the protO'Jndian 
seals. Hence the idea of Siva as an ascetic par excellence is 
current since the proto-Indian period. During the later period 
^iva is designated as Yogi, Tapasvi (ascetic and self-mortifier), 
Mahayogi, Mahatapah, etc. Especially he is always depicted in the Puranas as nude 
{nagna or digambara), ash-besmeared, seated under a Bunyan tree in a Yogic posture 
rather in deep and profound meditation-absolutely passionless, motionless and 


1. Moaier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^ p. 82. 

2. Ibid, 3. Skunda P., 47, 54 ff. (cf. injra under Rudras.) 

4, Brahmavaivarta P., Prakrtikhamlu, 48, 27, ff. 

5. Gopinatha Rao, op. oit.y II.i, p. 223. 
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immovable, sometimes seated with a canopy formed by a serpent’s hood. The story 
of the disturbance caused by Kama in his penance, and the latter’s due destruction is 
very interesting.^ 


As a teacher of Yoga, music and other sciences he is known by the name of 
Daksifjamurti^ which fact is viewed in four different aspects, namely, as a teacher of 
Yoga of Vtna, of Jnana, and also an expounder of other ^astras (Vyakhyana-murti). 
It is said that because Siva was seated facing south when he taught the Rsis Yoga and 
Jhana he came to be known as Daksinamurii. The great J^ahkara has composed a 
song in praise of this form of the deity. In all the Hindu temples, both Siva and 
Vaisnava, the niche on the south wall of the central shrine has the figure of 
Daksinamurti enshrined on it.^ Siva is said to have revealed the grammar to the greatest 
of Indian grammarians Panini on account of which he is adored. In this capacity he 
is represented as a Brahman wearing the Brahmanical thread, welkskilled in the Veda, 
and especially conversant with the Krama arrangement of the text. Further, a saying 
is current among the Pandits : “No one, who is not Rudra. can repeat the Krama 
(na Rudrah KramapdthakaljY. Some of his name^ also are indicative of this •* 
Mantravid, Brahmavid, Brahrnacari, and Pandita. 


Siva and Kama 


There is a close association between Siva and Kama, the God of Love. He 
is said to have been mainly responsible for bringing about the 
union of Siva and Parvatl (Sati in her former birth), When the 
whole trick became known to Siva, the latter is said to have burnt with the fire in his 
eye. However, it is also pointed out, that when beseeched by Rati, Kama’s wife, 
Kama became anahga (bodiless); and began to reside everywhere in Nature. The 
story occurs in many of the Puranas (cf. Appendix), The Vdmana P, narrates 
the story as follows : 


“Narada said, “for what reason was Kama consumed by Siva.?” Pulastya 
replied,—“ When Sati, the daughter of Daksa, had departed to the abode of Yama 
Kandarpa of the^ flowery bow observed Sankara reflecting on the destruction of 
Daksa’s sacrifice, and wounded him with the arrow of madness. Then Hara, maddened 
by the shaft of Kama, began to traverse woods and rivers while his thoughts only 
fixed on Sati; nor, like a wounded elephant, could he obtain the least repose. Once 
Sankara threw himself on the Kalindl river, but the waters were scorched and changed 
into blackness ; and ever since its dark stream, though holy* flows through the forest 
like the string that binds a maiden’s hair. Thus Siva roamed over mountain and 
forest, grove and plain, hill and valley, rich in streams and lakes and all that affords 
delight, and yet could find no rest; and, ever as he thought on the lovely daughter of 
Daksa, he sometimes laughed and sometimes wept. Even when sleep did for a moment 
seal his eyes, he saw in his slumbers his beloved Sati, and wculd thus address her; ‘O 
pitiless ? stay : Why dost thou forsakest me who am blameless ? For enamoured of 
thee, I am through thy absence consumed with the fire of love. O Sati! though thou 
went justly angry, yet bear not anger, O lovely one ! To me, who prostrate myself 
at thy feet; and deign to speak to me, in whose thoughts thou art continually present. 


1. Gopinatha Rao, op, cit,, II, i. p, 273, 

2. Moaier Williams, op, cit,^ p, 84, 
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Fondly do I dwell on all thy former words of love; and shouldst thou now render them 
untrue, and me desert, how can I survive ? Who does not pity him whom he beholds 
lamenting, and canst thou, O pitiless ! refrain from compassing thy lord. Come then, 
come thou, 0 lovely one! and enfold me in thy embrace; for otherwise, O my 
beloved ! the fire of love, with which I am consumed, can never be extinguished”. Then 
the story describes how Siva reduced Kama to ashes with his world consuming eye. 
The poet-prince Kalidasa details the scene in his famous Kumarasambhava, Kama 
was restored to life again but as anaii^a. Though Kama is not represented in art 
generally, still, there are the little representations of Madanakai or Madana gombi 
in the Cennakesava temple at Belur. The Aiharvaveda refers to Kama. 


Siva stands fully indentified with the Liiiga during this period. The Linga 
Siva and L* attains also a unique position. The story of the Lihgod- 

* bhavamurti clearly proves the fact how a particular prominence 
is demanded for the cult even as compared to Brahma and Visnu. The Gudimallam 
and the Bhita icons rather represent the transitional stage of this idea. The idea 
came in full vogue during the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. (cf. for details under 
The Linga), 

Siva’s name is included in the eight forms of Aditya (Sun) e.g. ‘Aditya, 
Eight for s Bhaskara, Bhanu, Ravi, Arka, Brahma, Rudra, and Visnu.’^ The 
eight forms of Siva are described as consisting of the five elements, 
the Atma, the Sun, and the Moon. 


Eight forms 


The various passages in the Mahabhdrata and the Puranas give detailed 
^ descriptions of the Ganas of Siva. The Skdnda narrates that 

Nandi, Bhrngl, Mahakala, Skandasvami, Ganapa, and others are 
the great Ganas (Mahagana).^ The Sauptiha Parva also throws light on the 
Bhutaganas of S^iva.* The Skdnda asserts that there are eleven crores of Ganas.^ 
The Skdnda P, gives a detailed list of these Ganas. We are quoting the text 
below.® The Ganas are sometimes spoken of as having the faces of different animals. 
Besides, ^iva is said to have been surrounded by BJmtas, Pisdcas, Yaksast 
Gandharvas, etc. 


1. Siva P , Vdyavtya Sain. 7, Utlarakhanda, 31, 1303. 

2. Skdndat Brahmakhanda, Dharmdranyakhanda, 3,12 fT. 

3. Sauptika P., Adh 7. 4. Skdnda^ Prabhdsakh. 4, 87, ff. 

5. Skdnda^ FCdstkhanda, Adh 53: 
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Very often Siva is said to have killed the following demons • GajasurBt KalBt 
As destroyer of Tripura, Jalaudhara, Andhaka, Kama (whom be burnt away to 
demons ashes). and others. 

Siva is also known in his capacity of a bestower of boons^ and blessings. Visnu 
is said to have obtained the Cakra from Siva. He is described 
Siva bestows favour as having shown favour to Nandi, Ganapati, Candra (Moon), 
Mrkandu, Parasurama, Krsna, Ravana, and others. 

Siva's Manifestations 

Various stories are related in regard to the birth of Rudra and the eleven 
Rudras. We have already pointed out that Siva is represented 
Eleven Rudras with eleven armlets in the Indus Valley period. Eventually 
the number seems to have attained a sanctity of its own. The 
notion of the Visvedevas contains a figure which is a multiple of eleven. The 
Mahabharata describes that Rudra was the son of Tvastr, and details the names 
of the eleven Rudras : Ajaikapiid, Ahirbudhnya, Virupaksa, Raivata, Hara, Bahurupa, 
Tryambaka, Suresvara, Savitra, Jayanta, PinakI and Aparajita.^ The Harivarh^'^ 
gives the genealogy of Siva’s family. It is pointed out that Anila’s wife was Siva, 
and that he had two sons Manojava and Avijnatagati. The text further proceeds: 

Agni-putraJi Kumarastn Savastainbe Sriyanviiah \ 

Tasya Sakho ViSakhas-ca Naigameyas^ca Prsfhajah W 42 li 

Apatyam Krltikanam tu Karttikeya iti smrtah • 

Skandah Sanatkumaras-ca srstali pdden tejasali II 43 II 

The Brahmanda Pd' narrates that the eleven Rudras were born of Surabhi 
and Kasyapa: Augaraka, Sarpa, Nirrti, Sadasaspati, Ajaikapad, Ahir-budhnya» 
Jvara, Bhuvana, Isvara, Mrtyu, and Kapali. The Bhdgavata P.* attributes the birth 
of the crores o^f Rudras to Sarupa, and gives the names of some : Raivata, Aja, 
Bhima, Varna, Ugra, Visakapi, Ajaikapad, Ahir-budhnya, Maharupa and Mahan* 
The Padma P. states that, Pitamaha, mainly with the intention of creation, created the 
eleven Rudras, who were so called because they were weeping (rudanla) and sweating 
(dravanta). The eleven Rudras were Nirrti, Sahgha, Ayonija, Mrgavyadha, KapardI, 
Mahavisvesvara, Ahirbudhnya, Kapali, Pihgala, Bhagavan and Senani.® The Maisya 
gives two lists of the Rudras : (i) Ajaikapad, Ahirbudhnya, Virupaksa, Raivata, Hara* 
Tryambaka, Suresvara, Savitra, Jayanta, Pinaki, and Aparajita; ® (ii) the 
other list contains the following names : Nirrti, ^ambhu, Aparajita, Mrgavyadha, 
KapardI, Dahana, Khara, Ahirbudhnya, Bhagavan, Kapali, Pihgala, and Senanl. ’ 
The Kurma P. states that when Rudra became enraged the Pranamaya-Rudra 
appeared through the mouth before him and wept; and when ordered, created beings 

1. Mbh. Sdnti P., Adb. 207 , 20 . 2. Harivamsa, I, i, 41 ff, 

3, lirahmunda P, Madhyabhdga, Adh. 3, 69 ff, 

4. Uhdgavata P., VI, 6, 17—18, 5. Padma P., Srsti-khanda^ 37, 83 iff. 

6. Uatsya P. 5, 29-30. 7. Ibid,, 171, 38 fif. 
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like himself. ^ The Siva P.^ states that the eleven Rudras were born of Surabhi and 
Kasyapa. They were KapalF, Pihgala, Virupaksa, Vilohita, Sasta, Ajaikapad, Ahirbu- 
dhnya, Sambhu, Canda, and Bhava. The Saura P. describes that the son of Brahma 
was Fire, which is Rudratmaka.^ The Vamana P. treats Sankara as different from 
Rudra. ^ The Padma P. ^ gives an interesting version : how in the process of enrage- 
ment of Brahma the androgynous Rudra possessed of the midday sundight, how on the 
order of Brahma he divided himself into two, and how he divided himself into man and 
woman and out of the man into ten parts, thus making eleven men and one woman. 
The Vanaparva ® observes that when Hari was enraged on account the action of 
Madhu and Kaitabha Sambhu was born from his forehead. The various Puranas 
give a detailed story of the Rudra-sarga. We are partly dealing with this problem 
under Puranic Cosmogony (Part IV). The Padma P. ^ stateSi that Pitamaha told 
Bhava, Sarva, Isana, Siva, Pasupati, Bhima, Ugra, Mahadeva, that Surya, Jala, Mahl, 
Vanhi, Vayu, Akasa, DIksita Brahmana, and Soma shall be their bodies ; that their 
wives shall be Suvarcala, Usa, Vikesf, Siva, Svahgadesa, Diksa and Rohini; and that 
their sons shall be Sanaiscara, Sukra, Lohitanga, Manojava, Svargaskanda, Santana and 
Budha respectively. The Visnu P. ^ gives the names of the sons: Sanaiscara, Sukra, 
Lohitanga, Manojava, Skanda, Svarga, Santana and Budha. The Brahmdnda Pd^ 
states that the Lord created through mind Rudra, Dbarma, Mana, Ruci and Akrti, 
and observes: 

Etc mahdhhujdJi sarve prajdndm sthiiuhetavah | 

Osadhili praiisaindhatte Rudrali KsJnaJi punah puna/j || 2 
Prdptosadht-phalair-devah samyagistah phaldrthihhili | 

Tribhir>eva Kapdlaistu Tryambakair-osadhlksayah |1 3 II 

The Mdrkatjdeya describes the process of creation in the Rudra-sarga and of 
the seven Rudras, their wives and their progeny/^ The Liiiga^^ gives a Saiva version. 
It is also worth noting that various stories are related how Bhauma and others 
were born in the different stages of the life of Siva. Isana is also mentioned in the 
Puranas as forming one of the eight guardians of the universe. We are dealing with 
the whole problem in the Appendix, 

However, many of the eleven names of Rudra have been handed down to us 
from ancient tradition. The expressions Ajaikapad and Ahir-budhnya^^ occur in the 
Rgveda. In our opinion, the expression Ekapdd is indicative of the image standing on 
one leg in the Indus Valley period. The Ekapdd posture is adopted as a process of 
penance. Siva was a Yogin par excellence. And it is just possible that he was 
naturally described as Ekapdd, The other expression Ahir^hudhnya probably throws 
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Kurma, P, Purvahhdga, Adh. 10. 

Siva P, Uttara, Satarudra^Sam, 18, 24-25. 

Saura P, 26, 26 ; cf. also Kurma, Purvahhdga, 12, 14, which gives the names of 
49 Vahnis (Fires). 

5, Padma P. v, 3, 164 £F; cf. also Vardha, 2, 46 fF. 
7. Padma, v, 3, 164 flf. 

9. Brahmdnda, Purvahhdga, III, 9, 1 ff. 

U. Lihga, Purvdrdha, 5, 27ff; 41, 25ff. 
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Virabhadra 


light on the close association of Siva and the Naga, which was supposed to be in the 
depths of the world, or the later Patala. 

Virabhadra is said to have been born from one of the matted hair of Siva when 
he had become enraged at the time of Daksa’s sacrifice. Some¬ 
times he is also supposed to be one of the forms of ^iva.^ 
Virabhadra is a favourite deity of the Kurumbas, a tribe of hunters and shepherds 
in Southern India.® 

Bhairava is another fierce form of Siva. The eight Bhairavas are enumerated 

as follows: Asitahga, Ruru, Bhisana, Raktanetraka, Batuka, 
Bh&if&vs — 

Kaladamana, Dantura, and Vikata. There are again given eight 
names under each of the eight above, thus making the number sixty-four. Bhairava 
or Bhairom is worshipped by the Kanphata yogis^ and is a popular god in the whole of 
India. 

Siva also finds a place in the list of the eight guardians of the universe. It is 
said,‘that Indra was posted to the east, while Agni was to the 
Asta dikpalas. south-east, Yama to the south, Nin ti to the south-west, Varuna 
to the west, Vayu or Marut to the north-west, Kubera to the north, and Isana or ^iva 
to the north-east.* 

The Visnudharmottara P, states that Rgveda is known as ( belongs to ) 
Brahma, Yajurveda as Vasava, Samaveda as Visnu, and Sambhu as 
Siva and the Vedas ^th^rvana.^ It is further said that the four forms of Siva in the four 

Yugas are Yogi in Krtayuga, Kratu in Treta, Kalagni in Dvapara, and Dharmaketu in 
Kaliyuga.^ The other manifestations of Siva may be described as : Sadasiva with five 
faces, the Vidyesvaras, the Mahesamurti, the Panca-Brahmas (i.e, Isana, Tatpurusa, 
Aghora, Vamadeva and Sadyojata), Ksetrapala, etc. The Siva Purana also enu¬ 
merates the names of the ten Avataras of Siva: Mahakala, Tara, Bhuvanesa, Srl- 
vidyesa, Bhairava, Cchinnamastaka, Dhumavan, Bagalamukha, Matanga, and Kamala 
or Kamala. ° 

Besides the representations of Siva in various forms, the artists of ancient 
Siva in Art India have depicted the different phases in the life of J^iva, and 

* they have given rise to the following : the Ugra forms—Kaman, 
taka-murti, Gajasura-samhara, Kalari, Tripurantaka, ^arabhesa, Brahmasirscchedana, 
Bhairava (the sixty-four Bhairavas), Virabhadra, Jalandhara*hara, Mallari-Siva- 
Andhakasuravadha, Aghora-Mahakala ; the Anugraha-murtis—Candesanugraha, 
Visnvanugraha, Nandlsanugraha, Vighnesanugraha, Kiratarjuna, Ravananugraha; 
and the Nrttamurtis : Daksinamurti, Kaiikala, Bhiksatana, Gangadhara, Ardhanarisa, 
Siva, Haryardha, Kalyanasundara, Vrsavahana, Visapariharana, and other images. 

Thus the Epic and the Puranic period has placed before us the Vratya 
C 1 »*on pantheon in its full-fledged form. The Bharasivas, the Vakatakas, 
the Guptas, and the early Calukyas gave an impetus to Hindu 

religion, so much so, that we find that the artists made themselves busy in depicting 
the various scenes in Hindu mythology. The caves at Elephanta and the Badami 
seem to show this stage of transition. 


1. Brhad-dharnta P., Adh. 38, 42, 2. 

3. Visnudharmottara P.t III, Adh. 73,43. 

4. Lihgat PTirvdrdha^ 31,6. 5. 


Hewitt, 'Ruling Races etc' I, p. 136. 
Siva P, Sata-Rudra^Sam.f 3, Adh. 16. 




CHAPTER V 

THE LINGA 

Introductory—Mohenjo Daro Period—Early references—Native account—some 
aspects—Lihga and Yoni—Story of Lingodbhava—Linga and Serpent—Important places— 
Liiiga and burial ground—Kinds of Lingas—Varieties in art. 

Mainly on account of its close association with ^iva, the phallic cult has 
assumed a significant role in the religious history of India. The Lihga wor¬ 
ship has been of wide prevalence in the ancient world. We find the traces of it in India, 
ancient Egypt, Syria, Babylon, among the Assyrians, in Persia, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, Scandinavia, among the Gauls, and in different parts of Armenia, Mexico, 
Peru, and Hayti. 

In India itself the Mohenjo Daro discoveries have thrown a flood of light on 
the early prevalence of the cult of the Lihga and Yoni. 


Diverse opinions have been expressed in regard to the origin and antiquity of 
the Lihga cult. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar expresses the view-point that, ‘Lihga worship 
had, it appears, not come into use at the time of Patanjali for the instance he gives 
under V, 3.99 is that of an image or likeness (Prakrti) of ^iva as an object of worship 
and not of any emblem of that God. It seems to have been unknown even in the time 
of Wema Kadphises, for, on the reverse of the coins...there is no Lihga or a phallus.*^ 
Creuzer represented it as, next to that of the Trinity, the ancient religious form of 
India.® Stevenson is of opinion that it was originally prevalent amongst the 
Dravidians alone. Some scholars point out that the cult must have first originated in 
the western nations and even among the Greeks.® 

But the curt manner in which the Rgvedic bards refer to the phallic god 
[iisna-devah —from the Dravidian word Sunni) clearly proves the non-Aryan nature 
of the phallic cult. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions also corroborate this view-point. 

The Liiiga in the Mohenjo Daro period 


Both the Archaeological data and the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions point out the 
unique phase in the history of the phallic cult in ancient India. It is proposed to deal 
here with the main results below. 


Sir John Marshall distinguishes three types of cult-stones at Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa, namely, the bactylic, the phallic, and the yoni ring-stones. 
To say in the words of Marshall 


Archaeological Data 


“The first class comprises those of the type illustrated in Plates XII, 3, and 
IV, 2, 4 and 5. Two of these (PI. XIV, 2 and 4) are unquestionably phallic, more or 
less realistically modelled, and for all of the fantastic theory that it was introduced 
into India by the Greeks or other western invaders. Further evidence on the same 
point is furnished by two realistic specimens of the same kind, one a lihga or phallus 


1, R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaimavism, Saivism, and other minor religious Systems, p, 115, 

2, Creuzer, Symbolik, t i. p. 575, 2nd Ed. 

3, Cf. F, Kittel, Uher den Urspring des Lihga Kultus in India, p. 46. 

4, Marshall, Mohenjo^Daro and the Indus Qivilisfation, I, pp, 59 ff. 
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(PI. XIII), and the other a yotii or vulva (PI. XIII, 7), which Sir Aurel Stein found 
on the Chalcolithic sites in Northern Baluchistan, the former at Mughal Ghundai, the 
latter at Periano Ghundai. The other objects are rather conventionalised in shape. 

“indeed, the only explanation applicable to these all is that they were sacred 
objects of some sort, the larger ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes, 
the smaller as amulets to be carried on the person, just as miniature lihgas are 
commonly carried by Saivas to-day. 

“The stones of the second class are like many of the lihgas seen in Siva 
temples to-day. They equally resemble the baHylic stones which have recently been 
unearthed in the temple of Mekal at Beison^...The only reason, therefore, for 
interpreting Mohenjo Daro examples as a phallic rather than bactylic is that their 
conical shape is now commonly associated with that of the lihga. 

“This third class of these stone objects comprises ring-stones of the types 
illustrated in Pis. XIII, 9-12, and XIV, 6 and 8 in large numbers at Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa. An explanation of these ring-stones that has been suggested to me by 
Mr. Henry Cousens is that they were threaded on poles to form columns, but this 
suggestion leaves out of account the smaller specimens, some of which are no bigger 
than finger rings and obviously could not have served as architectural members...Nor 
can they be similar to the stone wheel-money in use on the island of Uap in the 
Carolines. 

Finally, he concludes, “Whether these three types represent three distinct cults 
is uncertain ; but it is not unnatural to suppose (hat liiiga and yotii worship may have 
been associated then, as they were later under the (ogis of Saivism. On the other 
hand, it is probable that they were originally quite distinct from bajtylic worship, 
which is found frequently connected with the cult of the Mother Goddess among the 
oldest tribes, whereas phallism is rarely, if ever, found among these aboriginal people.” 


Inscriptional 

evidence 


Besides the archmological evidence, the inscriptions of the period also supply 
us with an interesting data. We are here summarizing the main 
* results arrived at by Father Heras. ‘The inscriptions relate that 
the early worshippers of the lihga were the Kavals and the 
Bilavas. The Bilavas evidently were the Bhils and the Kavals the same as the 
robber caste of the North and the South.^ They were probably Kolerian in origin 
and they brought this cult from far off Eastern Islands.* Their symbol consisted of 
the linga. ^ That the iiuga cult was originally in vogue among the Kavals and 
the Bilavas is proved by the following inscriptions : 


(1) “ Iri the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun was on high, the 
Bilavas palled down the four houses of the Lihga.”^ According to this inscription 
the Linga among the. Bilavas had houses the rent of which was used for fostering 
the cult.® 

1. Daily Telegraph, 13tli April, 1929. 

2. Heras, 'Religion of the Mohenjo-Daro People acc. to Ins,' J, U, B., V. I. p, 16. 

3. Jhid. 

4. Cf. Heras, 'Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land,' Indian Culture^ Vol. Ill, No. 4, 

5. Marshall, ili. 7)., No. 406. 6. Heras, op, cit.^ p. 16. 
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(2) “ The^Liiiga of the eight villages of the Velvel Bilavas (is) the high sun of 
the harvest.” ^ 

(3) “The old Lihga of the Kfivals.” ® 

The inscriptions indicate, in the opinion of Father Heras, that the cult was 
first introduced in the Mohenjo Daro region by the Mina king. 

Its early introduc- q£ jjjg inscriptions relates, “the imprisoned illustrious ruler df 

the Linga.*’^ However, another inscription designates him as 
‘^unni Mina.* * Probably on account of this that the king seems to have been deposed 
and imprisoned by a popular rising. An inscription says, “(the object of) the hostility 
of the Minas is the imprisoned illustrious ruler, (who is) a priest.” * The other inscrip¬ 
tions describe “ the end of the power of Mina,”® and also “ of the death of Mina ’* ^ 
Further on, an inscription carved after his death seems to commemorate the bitter 
feeling of the Minas towards their old king in a sarcastic way : “The tree of the 
canalized united countries of the Kavals of (dedicated to) all the gods, whom Mina 
who was in the house has reached**’® 


Some of the inscriptions relate how the Linga was identified with the Sun* 
who stood identified with Siva originally, e.g. (l) “The Lmga of thip 
wga and t e un villages of Velvel Bilavas (is) the high sun of the harvest ;**® 

and (2) “The lustrous Linga of the high sun.”^® 


The cult seems to * have been connected with a house divided on account of 
the rites of the twosuns/^^ According to one of the inscriptions, “those (are) the 
high sun 3 .**^|^ As Father Heras observes : “*At the present state of our knowledge, 
it is impossible to. say how this sect originated, but it seems to have been the cause 
of division of a house or family, as the inscription avers. Perhaps this expression refers 
to an event similar to the revolution caused in Minad by the introduction of the cult 
of the Linga.**^® 


The Liaga and 
Siva 


Consequently, in the opinion of Father Heras, it was during this period alone 
that the Linga was identified with Siva. Siva was supposed to 
be the creator of the world. And when once the Linga was given 
the sublinle position by its identification with the Sun it was but 
natural that it should ba identified with Siva also. One of the inscriptions relates ; 
“ The moon (is) over the white mountain of Velan of the Lihga of the divided house 
of the two high suns.”^* The white mountain referred to in the inscription is the 
Kailasa mountain. And Velan is the name of Subrahmanyaor Murugan. Evidently, 


1. Marshall. Harappa, No. 99. 

2. 

Ibid., H., No. 118. 

3. IIZ. 

4. 

Ibid , M D., No. 40, 

lUmtrated London News^ 4-10-24. 



6. Marshall, H. No, 153. 

7. 

Ibid, H..No. 127. 

S. ■Marshall. No, 11. 

9. 

Marshan, H., No; 99, 


10. Marshall, H . No. 45 ; Of. /&»<#, PI. XVI. No. 337 ; Ihid, H, No. 99, etc. r 

11. Heras, The Veialas io Mohenjo Oaro/ Indian Culture^ No. 4, p.>54. 

12. ;A, 1929-30, PI. XXVIU, No, 1146^ (4). Cf. Marahall, pp. (oit., 
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13. Heras, op. cit., p. 54, 14. Photo, M.D,, 1933*31. Dk. t0551. 
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the Lihga must stand for ^iva. Because, to whom did the KailSsa mountain 
belong ?*' * 

Early References 

Side by side wiih the Mohenjo Daro period, the earliest reference made to 
the Lmga cult is in the Rgveda. The Vedic bards prayed that, * let not the 
Sisnadevah enter their sacrificial panda!.* To quote the exact stanza itself: 

“ Na yAtavah Indra Jujuvah na{i na 
Vandana visistatvetyabhih, 

Sa-sardhan Aryah visunajya Jantoh mA 
ijisna-devah asiguh rtam nah.** * 

The expression occurs once again in the Rgveda, ® 

But what should be the meaning of the expression ? Almost all the scholars, up 
till now, interpreted the word as meaning ‘ (those) who (have the) Phallus as their 
deity.’ * But under the present circumstances, especially in the light of the new 
evidence that has become available in Sumer (Kbafaje) and Mohenjo Daro, we may 
definitely say that the above interpretation is wrong, and that the expression Siina- 
devdh must mean those (Gods) possessed of a Sisna (^isna-Yuktdh-Devdh), which is 
rather a curt manner of abusing the Gods of the indigenous people of India, whose ^iva 
was perfectly nude. The standing figures of Siva are to be found in Khafaje (Sumer) 
also. That is an instance how the God of the Mohenjo Daro had later travelled there. 
This kind of interpretation is also in keeping with the learned scholarshio of the Vedic 
singers. If they really wanted to refer to the Sisna-worshippers, then we^ay say, that 
vocabulary was not wanting for them so as to use the expression in such a round¬ 
about fashion—as the later critics and commentators want them to do. Further this 
also agrees with the version how the Rudra, who was not allowed to have any share 
in the scarifice, was later on offered the share in the oblations. The story of Daksa 
and Siva also shows how mythology developed itself later on. That the word Rudra 
conveyed the meaning of a standing figure of Siva in an Urdhvadihga posture is 
directly conveyed by many of the Puranic passages, which have tried to give the 
meaning of the word Sthanu. The word Sthanu occurs once in the Rgveda but in a 
different sense. But the expression as indicating Siva is of free and common occur¬ 
rence in the Puranic period. ® 

The Atharvaveda describes the Skambha (pillar) as co-extensive with the 
universe and comprehends in him the various parts of the material universe, as also 
the abstract qualities, such as Tapas, faith, truth, and divisions of time. It is further 
stated that, “He is distinct from Prajapati, who founds the universe upon him. The 
thirty-three gods are comprehended in him and arose out of non-entity, which forms 
his highest member, as well as entity which is embraced within him. The gods^ who 

1. Heras,o/). ci#:, p. 54. 2. Rgveda, VU\ 21,5. 

3. Ibid, X, 99.5, * ■ .; . . 

4. C£. Vedic Index : Dayana interprets the word as meaning ^ ahrahma-odHndh', 

5. A. P. Karmarkar. ‘Fresh and Further Light on the Mohenjo Riddle , A. B* O. R. I,, 
XXI, pp. lZZ-23, 
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form part of him do homage to him. Where Skambha brought Purfina-Puru^ (the 
primeval Being) into existence, and Skambha in the beginning shed forth that gold 
(Hiranya, out of which Hiranya-gaibha arose) in the midst of the world. He who 
knows the golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious Prajapati.** ^ It is 
interesting to not# that the word Vetast which is used for the reed, has the sense of 
membrutn virile, both in the Rgveda * and the Satapatha Brdhntana. Gopinatha 
Rao makes a significant observation in this connection : *It is this same Skambha 
that has given birth to the Puranic story of Siva’s appearance as a blazing pillar 
between Brahma and Visnu, when they were quarrelling about the superiority of the 
one over the other.** However, in our opinion, even this idea seems to be of pre- 
Vedic origin. 

It is also pointed out that there are many more phallic ideas and rites depicted 
in the Yajurveda * e.g. in the Mahdbk^ata at the winter solstice, in the horse v/ 
sacrifice, and even in the Soma sacrifice. However, they are not really phallic rites 
but may be styled as obscene only ; and they very likely reveal some early fertility 
magic of the primitive Aryans. ® The Svetdsvatara Upanisad describes Rudra as 
the Lord of Yonis, * thus indicating the close association of Rudra-^iva with the cult 
of Yoni. The Mahabhdrata has supplied us with some interesting details regarding 
the Lihga cult. In the Drona-Parva it is said that Sthanu is so called because the 
Linga is always standing (erect). Further the expressions Urdhvalifiga ®, Urdhva- 
retas * and Stbira-linga^® as applied to ^iva occur in the different portions of the 
Mahabhdrata. Best of all, we find that Siva is designated as Mahdiepho Nagno thus 
referring to his nude posture.^^ The Anusdsatia generally depicts the importance of 
the worship of the Linga.^* The Harivafksa emphatically identifies the Linga and 
the Bhagalinga with Tryambaka (i^iva) and Uma, and states, that there is no third 
entity as apart from these in the world.Both the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
have given fantastic accounts regarding the close identification of the Linga and 
Siva. We are dealing with the problem below. 

Native Accounts of the Origin of Lihga 

The PurSnae and the Epics have preserved many traditional accounts regard¬ 
ing the origin of the Linga cult. These accounts are mainly mythical and fabulous. 
Before narrating a few of these stories, we shall just summarize the details wherein 
they actually vary. The Skdnda P. narrates that when Siva went for begging alms in 
a naked fashion to Daruvana all the wives of the Rsis fell in love with him, and that the 

1. Atharvaveda, X, 8. 2. Rgveda, X, 95,4-5. 

3. Gopinatha Rao, EM.I., Il.i.p. 571. 

4. C/, Vdiasaneyi Samhifa, 23, 19; Satapatha Brdhntana, 13, 2, 8, 5; 

Maitrdyani Samhita, 3, 12, 20. 

5. Heras, *Were the Mohenjo Darians Aryans ?',7o«rwa; of Indian History^ XX, p. 29. 

6. Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 4. 11. 5-2. 7. Mahdbhdrata, DronaP., pp. 203, 133, 

8* Sdnti P., Adh. 46, 266. 9. Anusdsana P., 4, 212; 17, 41. 

10. Ibid., 161.11. 11. Ibid., 14. 15. 

12. Ibid., Adh. 45. 214 ff. 13. Harivamsa, II, 72.60. 
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Rsis cursed him eventually that his Lihga would fall down, ^ The Saura Parana 
thoroughly corroborates the above account.® The P. states that Siva wanted 

to know and examine the philosophical knowledge attained by the Rsis residing at 
D&ruvana, and it was afterwards that the above facts happened. * But the Padma P, 
gives a different story altogether : ‘On the event of the second mariiage of Brahma 
with GSyatri, however, Savitrl cursed also l^iva (because he had attended the rerctnony), 
saying that the Rsis would curse him, and that eventually his Lihga would fall 
down. But later on, when appeased, she said that the Lihga thus fallen down shall 
be worshipped by mankind.* ^ The Vamana P., on the other hand, relates that when 
Brahma retired, i^iva installed the Lihga (in the subtle form ) in the Citravana forest, 
and began to wander, ® The Mahabhdrata relates a very funny story how Siva 
forcibly thrust the Lihga in the ground, and how it stood erect. We shall now quote 
some of the passages. 

Origin of the Lihga 

The Varnana Parana ** narrates the story as follows • It is, however, said 
Siva being grieved at the loss of Sati began to wander. The story proceeds j 
‘Then Kara, wounded by the arrows of Kama, wandered into a deep forest, 
named Daruvana, where holy sages and their wives resided. The sages on 
beholding Siva saluted him with bended heads, and he, wearied, said to them, 
‘Give me alms.’ Thus he went begging round the different hermitages ; and 
wherever he came, the minds of the sages’ wives, on seeing him, became disturbed and 
agitated with the pain of love, and all commenced to follow him. But when the sages 
saw their holy d wellings thus deserted, they exclaimed, “May the liiiga of this man 
fall to the ground.” That instant the Linga of Siva fell to the ground; and the God 
immediately disappeared. The Lihga, then, as it fell, penetrated through the lower 
worlds, and increased in height, until its top towered above the heavens; the earth 
quaked, and all things movable and immovable were agitated. On perceiving which 
Brahma hastened to the sea of milk, and said to Visnu, *Say, why does the universe 
thus tremble ?’ ^Hari replied,‘On account of the falling of Siva’s lihga^ in conse¬ 
quence of the curse of the holy and divine sages.’ On hearing of this most wonderful 
event, Brahma said, ‘Let us go and behold this Lihga-* The two Gods then repaired 
to Daruvana, and on beholding it without beginning or end, Visnu mounted the king 
of birds ( Garuda ) and descended into the lower regions in order to ascertain its base; 
and for the purpose of discovering its top, Brahma in a lotus car ascended the heavens; 
but they returned from their search wearied and disappointed, and together approaching 
the lihga, with due reverence and praises, entreated Siva to resume his lihga- Thus 
propitiated that God appeared in his own form and said: ‘If gods and men will wor¬ 
ship my Lihga, I will resume it, but not otherwise; and Brahma divided its worshippers 
into four sects, the principal one of those, that which simply worships Siva under the 
symbol of the Lihgam; the second that of Pasupati; the third of Mahakala; and the 

1. Skdnda Purdna, Ndgarakhanda, 1,22 ff., also VII, i, Adh. 187. 2S; alto VI 
Nagarakhanda, Adh.258. 

2. Saura Purdna,69, 53- 3. Lihga P-^ Ptirvdrdha^ 20- 

4. Fadma Purdna^ 5 Sratikhanda, 17. 5. Vdmana Parana^ Adh, 6, 93. 

6. Cf. Kennedy, o/>. ciL, pp. 298 ff. 
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fourth, the Kapila; and revealed from his own mouth the ordinances by which this 
worship was to be regulated. Brahma and the Gods then departed, and Siva resumed 
the Linga.’* 

The Mahabharata gives an interesting account in connection with the origin 
of the Lihga. Krsna is described to have related to Yudhisthira: “Brahmadeva once 
told Sankara not to create. Whereupon Sankara concealed himself under water for a 
long time. When therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahmadeva 
created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a large number of beings. These 
beings, being afflicted with hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being 
afraid, went to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings and then 
they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out of the water, and seeing that 
new beings had been created and were in a flourishing condition, he cut off his organ of 
generation as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. He then went away to 
perform austerities at the foot of the Mujavant Mountain.” ^ 

The Bhavisya-Puraiia gives an altogether different description of the version. 
It relates, “The eighth Kalpa is known as the Linga-Kalpa. Dharma was the Supreme 
Being. From Dharma was born desire ( Kama ), and from Kama (or on account of 
Kama) the Lihga divided itself threefold i. e. Pullihga { Male ), Strilihga ( Female ), 
and Kliba lihga ( Neutral ). From the Pullihga was born Visnu, from Strilihga 
was born IndirA, and from the third Sesa (Serpent). Later on proceeds the story of the 
creation of the world through Brahma, etc.” ^ 


Some Aspects of the Liiiga Cult 

During the Mahabharata and the PurSnic period we find that almost all the 
functionings of Siva were attributed to the Lihga. Besides, the cult of the Lihga had 
assumed diffierent forms according to the nature of worshippers. 


The Linga andYoni 


We have already observed that the cult of the Lihga and Yoni as symbolising 
the generative and reproductive aspects of nature had come into 
vogue during the proto-Indian period. Moreover, both these 
elements were identified with the Supreme Being ^iva and Amma, the Mother Goddess. 
These aspects are represented in the Puranas and in Indian art also. The Puranas 
specifically state that all that is Pullihga ( male sign ) is Siva, and all that is Bhaga- 
lihga (female sign ) is Parvati. 


Marshall has referred to several other curious stone discs, three of which 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taxila belonging to the Mauryan period, 
one from inside the structure uncovered near the foot of Hathial (Taxila) and 
one at Kosam. A fragment of a similar object was recently found in course of exca¬ 
vation at Rajghat near Benares. Marshall describes that the Hathial disc is of a 
polished sandstone 3F in diameter adorned on the upper surface with concentiic bands 
of cross and cable patterns and with four nude figures alternating with honey-suckle 


1. Quoted by R, G. 3h»ndarkar, Vaisnavism^ Saivism, etc. (Collected works of 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Vol.) IV, p.61. 

2. Bhavtsya Purana, 3, 4, 25. Vs. 124 ff, 
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designs engraved in relief around the central hole/ Recently Banerjea has described 
another instance. It is a partially broken reddish steatite circular disc about in 
diameter, found at Rajgbat, which contains on the outer side of its top surface a very 
well-carved decorative design. The decoration consists of a palm-tree with a horse by 
its side, beyond which is a female figure holding a bird in her outstretched right handi 
then follow in successive orders a long and short-tailed animal, a crane, the goddess 
again with her hands this time stretched downwards, some object which is broken, a 
palm-tree again, a bird, a circular disc, the goddess again with the circular disc near 
her left shoulders, then a winged mythical animal and lastly a crane with a crab like 
object near its legs.* 

Marshall observes, that ‘All things considered, however, a more reasonable and 
adequate explanation of these ring-stones is to be found in the magical properties which 
they possess and in the universal awe in which they are held in India, whether as 
fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine spirit.’ * Crooke gives some illustrations 
in this connection. ‘There is the ^Drigundi stone at Malabar Point, near Bombayi 
which is supposed to purify those, who crawl through it, of sin or sickness. It was 
through this stone that ^ivaji crept to purge himself of the murder of Afzal Khan, and 
others of the Maratha Peshwas followed his example. Again, at Satruhjaya, the hole 
in it being known as Muktadvara (door of absolution), through which anyone who 
can creep is assured of happiness. These and other stones of the same class are 
definitely regarded as Yonis or female symbols of generation, the idea being that those 
who pass through them are, as it were, born again, while in the case of the smaller 
stones of the same form, the mere passing of the hand or fingure through them is an act 
of special virtue or significance.’* 

Instances may be added. Banerjea points out that all the above discs can justi¬ 
fiably be regarded as cult objects comparable with the prehistoric ring-stones on the 
one hand, and the Cakras and the Yantras of the Saktas, the Visnupattas of the 
Vaisnavas and the Ayapattas of the Jains on the other.^ 

The joint representation of the Linga and the Yoni can bo very easily perceived 
in the case of all th^ installations of the Linga e.g. ‘there is a spout-like projection 
from which the Pujabhaga of the Siva-Lihga rises upwards, and which serves the 
purpose of nala or drain for the easy outflow of water usually poured on the top of 
the emblem by the worshippers.’ 

We have already detailed the account of Lihgodbhava of Siva, when actually 
^ a quarrel for supremacy had arisen between Visnu and Brahma* 

Lhigodbhava Story is clearly invented for showing and enhancing the 

importance of Siva, and much more so, that of the Linga. The 
story of the Lihgodbhava is also described in the legends of Markandeya, who was 
saved by !oiva from the clutches of Yama, and that of Kannappa. The former is of free 
and common occurrence in the Puranas. The latter may be briefly narrated as followsi 
‘The hunter Tinnen, while chasing a wild boar on a day, reached the banks of the 
river Ponna Mogaliar. A small ^iva temple had been built near the spot. Tinnen, 

1, A. S. /. /?., 1927-28, p. 66. 2. Banerjea, op» cit., p. 138, 

3. Marshall, op. cit., I, p. 62. 4. Crooke, op. cit,, p, 322 £f. 

5. Banerjea, op. cit.^ p. 138. 
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with another hunter Kadden, visited this shrine. Living always in the forest, he 
knew nothing of religious matters, but his friend Kadden explained to him that the 
god-head was incarnate in the Lihgam. Tinnen felt within himself a burning devotion. 
Daily thereafter he offered the god water, flowers, and even meat, since he knew 
not the rules of the cult. One day he saw the drops of blood flowing from the eye of 
the god. Young Tinnen thinking that wicked persons had broken it, tore out one of 
his own eyes to replace the one which Siva had lost. Next day Tinnen saw drops of 
blood flowing from the other eye, so he wanted to cut out his only remaining one, 
with a knife. Both his hands were required for this operation, for, after losing his 
eye-sight he would not be able to find the eye-socket on the Lihga in order to put his 
eye into it. He therefore put his sandalled foot on the spot and was just going to 
insert the knife into his own eye when ^iva coming out of the Linga, stayed his arm.*^ 


The Linga and 
Serpent 


In accordance with the system of polarization prevalent amongst the 
Vratyas the idea of destruction and fertility were brought 
together in the case of the Linga also. A snake is often found 
enclosing the Lihga in Hindu mythology. In some southern 
temples, two erect serpents have their heads together above the Lihga, or they may 
appear on either side of it as if in an attitude of worship. Monier Williams observes 
that he had seen images of serpents coiled round the symbol of the male organ of 
generation. In some cases five-headed snakes formed a canopy over the Lihga. * 
In the temple of Visvesvara in Benares, there is a coil of a serpent carved round one 
or two of the most conspicuous symbols of male generative energy. • It is also 
worth noting that the Phoenicians entwine the folds of a serpent around the cosmic 
egg. ^ 

The Puranas have given details regarding the early devotees of the Lihga 
« , j. e-g. The Traipuras/ Mahisasura,® Rama (Dakrathi),^ Bana,® 

y evo ees Sakalya (a Rajarsi), ® Vasumata,^® Krsna,^^ Sudhvamukha, 
Karttavirya,^* Viraketu,^* Ravana and others. 


The most important places of Lihga worship are : Kedaresvara-lihga on the 
Important Himalaya, the Vaidyacatha at Deogarh (or Parali), the Viifvesvara- 

places hhga in Benares, the Mahakala-Iihga, Amresvara-lihga in and 

near Ujjain in Malava, the Omkara-lihga on the Narmada, the 
Somesvara-lihga, Somanath in Surastra, the Tryambaka-lihga near Nasik, the 
Bhimasahkara-lihga near the source of the Bhima in Mabarastra, the Mahabalesvara- 
lihga at Gokarna in Kanara, the Mallikarjuna-lihga at Sri-^aila in Karnul, the Rama- 
lihga at Ramesvaram. The location of Gautamesa-lihga, Nagesa (Darukavana) is not 


1. G. Jouveau—Dubreuil, Iconography of South India, p. 16. 

2. Murray, Religious Thought and Life in India, p, 327. 

3. Ibid, p. 439. 4. Scott. Phallic Worship, p. 82. 

5. Skdnda P, Arundcala Md,, 10. 57. 6. Ibid, Uttardrdha, Adh. 19. ^ 

7. Cf. Rawayana—Rama installs the Lihga at Ramesvaram. 

8. Matsya P., 187. 8. 9. Skdnda P, Prabhdsa-kselra Md., 74.2, 

10. Skdnda P„ Prabhdsa-khanda, 11,21. 11. Mbh, Drona P,, 202,101. 

12. Skdnda P,, Prabhdsa^k.^etra Md»f 15. 16, 

13. Ibid, Avanti^khanda^ 11, 23. 


14^ /hid, 5,2,73.40. 
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known. It is said, that ‘the South of India has five holy lihgas representing the five 
elements of earth, water, fire, wind, and air (akasa) respectively, at Kahci or Conjeeveram 
Jambhukesvaram or Tiruvanaikaval between Trichinopoly and l^rirangam, Tiruvanoa- 
malai or Arunacala, Kalahasti, and Cidambaram*. ^ The Lihga at Tiruvarur in 
Tanjore also claims to be the Akasalihga. The Skdnda P. gives an interesting informa¬ 
tion regarding the Kumaresvaradihga at Khambayat (Stambha-tirtha). * 


Crooke has made some interesting observations in this connection : The old 
^ , ritual directs that all who return from a funeral must touch the 

The Linga on burial ^ , rui ‘r j 

ground Lmgam, hre, cow-dung, a grain of barley, a gram of sesame and 

water, “all," as Prof. Gubernetis says, “symbols of that fecun¬ 
dity which after the contact with a corpse might have destroyed.” * 


The Lihga as a symbol of fertility is installed on the Samadhi of saints, and 
it is also regularly worshipped. To quote an instance : the Lihga on the SamAdhi of 
Pundalika, who was responsible for the installation of the image of Vitthala at 
Paiidharpur, is worshipped by all the visitors to this pilgrim centre. It is interesting 
to note that some of the famous centres of the Lihga worship (jyotir-lihgas) are said 
to have been cemeteries originally. The Skdnda P. narrates that the following 
places were originnlly divine Smasanas (divya-smasana): Mahakala-vana, Avimu- 
ktaka, Ekainraka, Bhadrakala, Karavira forest, Kolagiri, Kasi, Prayaga, Amaresvara, 
Bharata, Kedara, and Rudra-mahalaya. ^ 


It is worth noting that ‘in Phceaicia, in Greece, and among the Etruscans 
phalli were often placed over the tombs.* ® 

Tradition has it that fourteen crores of Bana-lihgas are found in eight different 
parts of the world, one crore each in the Amarapati-ksetra, 
Kinds of Lmgaf Mahendra mountain, Ganclaki in Nepal, Kanyakubja and 
Tirtharanya, three crores each in Srigiri (Sri-saila), Lihga-saila and Kaligarta. 
Besides it is said that the Gandaki supplies six varieties of lihga stones, which are called 
respectively, Siva jabha, Aghora, Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Tatpurusa and Isaaa—of 
which the Aghora alone is unfit for worship.*^ The origin of the lihgas in the Nar¬ 
mada is ascribed to the Asura Bana.'^ The Laksmi-Narayana-Samvada gives some 
interesting details in regard to the worship of the Lihga. It is said that different 
lihgas should be worshipped inside and outside the houses. Those used inside by 


1. Cf. Kittel, Linga Kultus, pp. 5, 6; /. A. I, p 15. 

7. Skanda P, Kaumdrikd-kh., Ad h. II. 58. 3. Crooke, op, cit , II. p.58. 

4. Skdnda P. Avanti-k^etra Md, (Avanti-khanda), 1, 1. 32 It should also be noted 

that the oft quoted twelve Jyotir-Iingas are; 

Saurustre Somandtham ca Srhsaile MaUikdrjunam 
Ujjayinydm Mahdkdlam Ohkdram-amaleivaram [) 

ParaLydm Vaijandtham ca pdkinydm Bhtmasahkaram 
Betuhandhe tu Rdmesatn Ndgesam Ddrukdvane {| 

Vdrdnosydm tu Visveiam Tryambakam Gauiamttaie 
Himalaya tu Keddram Ghrsnesam tu Sivdlaye || 

Etdni Zyotirdingdni . il 

5. Heras, MS; cf. also Scott, Phallic Worship. 

6. Oppert, Original Inhabitants oi India, p. 382 f. 7. Ibid, 
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householders should be made of gold, or precious stones, or quick-silver, or of other 
similar material. There exist twenty-two various kinds of such lihgas. The 
Brahmin householders should use made of rock-crystal, Ksatriyas of silver, 

Vaisyas of bell-metal, Sudras of earth, and RSksasas of gold. Further, in the ritual 
of Pancayatana are mentioned various kinds of lihgas which can be worshipped, as 
the Narmada or Bana-lihga, an artificial linga, Panipuha-linga, an earthen linga, one 
consisting of a jewel, or one made of butter, or one of gold, silver or copper, or one 
which represents life, is drawn as it were from the heart. ^ We need not, however, 
enter into the other details. 

It is interesting to observe that the main philosophical tenets of the Lingayats 
centre round the cult of the Linga. Besides, the small images of this emblem carved 
in ivory, gold or crystal are often worn as ornaments about the neck. The pious use 
them in prayers and often have them buried with them. The devotees of ^iva have it 
written on their foreheads in the form of a perpendicular mark. The maternal emblem 
is likewise a religious type; and the worshippers of Visnu represent it on their forehead 
by a horizontal mark, with three short perpendicular lines.® 

Varieties of Linga 

The various Agamas, Puranas, and other allied works give details regarding 
the different kinds of Lingas, and also describe how they should be installed. We 
have decided to give a brief survey of the same.* 

(1) Cala-liiigas —Cala or Jangama lingas include those made of earth, metals, 
precious ston?s, wood, stone, or those made for the occasion (K^anika 
lihgas), 

{a) The Mrnmaya {Earth) lihgas may be made of baked or unbaked clay. 

{h) Lohaja and the Ratnaja liitgas —The metal used for preparing the linga 
consists of eight kinds : gold, silver, copper, bell-metal, iron, lead, brass and 
tin. The Ratnaja lingas are prepared out of pearls, coral, cat’s eye 
(Vaidurya), quartz crystal, topas (pusyaraja), emerald and blue stones. 

(c) Ddruja or wood Lmgas-are made of timber of the Sami, Madhuka, 
Karnikar^, Manduka, Tinduka, Arjuna, Pippal, and.Udumbara trees. The 
Kamika Agama adds some more names e. g. Khadira, Candana, Sala, 
Bilva, Badari, and Devadaru. 

(d) Sailaja-Uiigas (stone) probably include also Cala-lingas. They are worn 
by the Jangamas, Lingavants or Lingayats. 

{e) Ksanika lihgas (momentary)-They may be made of saikata (sand), uncooked 
rice, cooked rice, river-side clay, cow-dung, butter, rudraksa-seeds,, sandal 
p§ste, Kurca g»ass, flowers, joggery and flour, 

(2) The Acala or Sthdvaradihgas —The various works differ in regard to the 
enumeration of the Acala-Uhgas, 

1. Laksmt-Narayana-Samvadat Ch. 18; Oppert, op, cit,^ pp. 382 ff, 

2. Westropp aad V^ake, Symbol Worships p, 19. 

3. Cf. Gopiaatba Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, YoX. II, i, pp. 76 £f, 

12 
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(a) The Suprabhedagama classifies them under nine heads: The Uttannoitamd* 
Svayambhuva, Purva (Parana). Daivata\ iht Uttama-fnadhyafna — 
Ganapatya, Asura, Sura; the Uttamddhama-hxsaL, Raksasa, Minusa; the 
Madhyamadhama, and the Bana-lingas. 

(b) The Maftasam details six kinds: S^aiva, Pasupata, Kalamukha, Vama, 
Bhairava, and a variety which is not mentioned. 

(c) The Makutagama enumerates only four kinds : Daivikai Arsaka, Gdnapa 
and the Mdnusa-lihgas, 

{d) The Kamikagama describes six kinds: Svayambhuva, Daivikai Arsaka 
Ganapatya, Manusa and Bana-lingas. 

However, we shall briefly describe the various types below. 

(1) The according to the Kamikagama is one which rose 

up and came into existence by itself and had existed from time immemorial. 

(2) The DaivikadihgaSi according to Makuidgama, are to be known by their 
characteristic shapes. In fact, they may be of the shape of a flame or 
resemble a pair of hands held in the Anjali pose ; they may have a rough 
exterior with elevations and depressions, deep hollows and scars resembling 
tanka (chisel) and stda (trident). The Daivika-lingas do not possess the 
Brahma or Pdrsva-suttas, 

(3) The Gdnapadihgas are believed to have been set by Gams. They ate of the 
shape of the fruits of cucumber, citron, wood-apple or palm. 

(4) The are set up and worshipped by Rsis. They are without 

BrahmasutraSf and are spheriodical in shape, with the top portion less 
broad than the lower portion like an unhusked cocoa-nut fruit. 

(5) The Manusadihgas ( cf. for varieties below ) are got up by human hands. 
They are made of three parts e.g. of Brahma, Visnu and Rudrabhagas 
respectively. On the Rudrabhaga are carved certain lines called 
Brahmasutras. The tops (Sirovartana) are fashioned in a number of forms. 

(6) The Sarvadesi^a-lihgas-are classed as Uttama, Madhyama, and Adhama. 

(7) The Sarva-sama lingas form the second class of Manusa-lingas. They are 
also called as Sarvatobhadra (cf. M^ySmata and the Kamikagama)* 

(8) The Vardhamdna or the Suredhya lingas. In this the proportion of the 
three parts (bhaga) is rather different. 

(9) We need not describe the others e.g. Svabhika or Anadhya or Adhya in 
detail. 

The size of the Lingas varies according as they belong to 

Their Si»e any of the three types of the shrines e.g. Dtdvidat Vesara, and the 
Ndgara (cf. 5 above). * 

Lingas and their divisions : Among the Manusa-lingas are included five 

The Manusa varieties namely the Astoitarasata-liiiga, the Sahasra-linga, 

the Dhara linga, the Saivestya-linga, and the Suredhya-linga. 

The carving on the Astottara*sata or Sahasra-lingas is done on the Pujftbhaga. 

The Dhara-lingas are lingas whose Pujabhaga has ’around it vertical-fluted facets 
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ranging from five to sixty-four in number. It should be noted in this connection that 
the Mukhalihgas are distinguisht-d f:om the other Lihgas in that they bear one or 
more human faces sculptured on them. 

The Ptthas 

As Gopinatba* Rao observes,’ the Plthas are named according to the number 
and form of the different kinds of mouldings, such as Bbadra-pitba, Mahambuja-pitha, 
^rikara-pltha, Vikara-pitha, Mahavajra-pitha, Saumyaka-pitha, ^rikamya-pitha, 
Candra-pitha, and Vajra-pitha. The various items of the mouldings are known as 
Upana, Jagatl, Kumuda, Padma, Kampa, Kantha, PaUika, Nimnaand Ghrta-vai.* 

The Materials 

It is said that *the Lihga should be made out of Puhisila or the male stone, 
while the Pindika, or PItha of Strlsila or female stone. 

It should also be observed that the Lihgas are of different types : Ekamukha- 
lihgUt Caturmukha-lihga (consisting of the four faces of Brahma, Visnu, Mahesa, and 
Surya respectively), Pahca-mukha-lihga, Asta-mukha-lihga, and others. 


1. Gopiaatha Eao, B H.I., Vpl. n, I , pp. toi ff, 



CHAPTER VI 

AMMA-SAKTI 


Historical DevelopmentSofne Aspects of Amma^Sakti—Spread of 
Sdktism — Grdma-devatds—Sdkta Sects and Devotees—Origin of 
^dktism—The Tantras—Sdkta Philosophy and Yoga—Sdktism in 
Bengal, 

I. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Introductory—Proto-Indian Period—The Rgveda—The Aiharvaveda— The 
Aranyakasand Upanisads—Mahabharata—Later literature—Tamil Literature. 

(a) Introductory 

The history of the Mother Goddess Amtna, the Supreme Creatrix of the 
universe, is of an absorbing interest. Woodroffe rightly observes : 

Introductory ‘When we throw our minds back upon the history of this worship 
we see stretching away into the remote and fading past the figure of the mighty 
Mother of Nature, most ancient amongst the ancients; the Adya-^akti, the Dusk 
Divinity, many-breasted, crowned with towers, whose veil is never lifted, Isis, 
‘the one who is all that has been, is and will be,* KalT, Hathor, Cybele, the 
cow-Mother Goddess Ida, Tripura-sundari, the Ionic Mother, Tef the spouse of Shu 
by whom he effects the birth of all things. Aphrodite, Astarte in whose groves 
the Baalim were set, Babylonian Mylitta, Buddhist Tara, the Mexican Ish, Hellenic 
Osea, the consecrated, the free and pure, African Selembo, who like Parvatl roamed 
the Mountains, Roman June, Egyptian Bast-the flaming mistress of Life, of Thought, 
of Love, whose festival was celebrated with wanton joy, the Assyrian Mother Succoih 
Benoth, Northern Freia, Mula-prakrti, Semele, Maya, Ishtar, Saitic Neith-Mother of 
the Gods, eternal deepest ground of all things, Kundill, Guhya-maha-bhairavl and all 
the rest.’ ^ 

The worship of the Mother Goddess Amma, who is the same as the Sume. 
rian Ama, comes from a remote antiquity. While comparing the statuettes of the Mother 
Goddess found in the Indus Valley region, with those of Western Asia, Marshall makes 
an emphatic remark: ‘Even, however, without the analogy of these images from Western 
Asia, there would be a strong presumption in favour of the examples from Mohenjo- 
Daro, Harappa, and Baluchistan being effigies of the great Mother Goddess or of one 
or other of her local manifestations. For, in no country in the world has the worship of 
the Divine Mother been from time immemorial so deep-rooted and ubiquitous as in 
India. Her shrines are found in every town and hamlet throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.’^ 

One can very easily see through the Vedic and post-Vedic literature the 
gradual development of the cult of Arnma in India. It has been described that she 
was the Goddess of the Barbaras, Pulindas, Sabaras, Kiratas and other wild tribes. 
Even so she commanded respect and adoration from the higher classes including the 
nobles and kings. 

1. Woodroffe, Sakti and SaktUt I, p. 128. 

2 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus CtviUmiiont I,pp. 50-57. 
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Besides the various references in the Epics, the Puranas, the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya, which mentions the installation of the Goddess Madira,^ and other works, 
the archaeological evidtjnce also throws light on the early prevalence of this cult 
throughout India. The excavations at Lauriya-nandangarh have yielded amongst 
other objects a small repouse gold plaque bearing the figure of a nude female, which 
Coomaraswamy erroneously calls as the Earth Goddess of the Burial Hymn.* A seated 
figure in the same early style, with an inscription designating it, or rather her, as a 
YaksT is in puja at Mathura under the name of Minasa Dev?.* Further there is a 
considerable group of Mauryan and Suhga terra-cottas (belonging to the fifth up to 
the first Cen. A.D.) of which examples are found in different sites extending from 
Pataliputra to Taxila e. g. Pataliputra, Kosam, Sariki-a, Basrah, Taxila, Bhita, 
Nagari, and Mathura. These moulded plaques and modelled heads and busts 
represent in most cases a standing female divinity, with very elaborate coiffure, dressed 
in a tunic or nude to the waist, and with a dhoti or shirt of diaphanous muslin. 
Despite the garment, especial care is taken to reveal the mount of Verms in apparent 
nudity, a tendency almost equally characteristic of the stoie sculpture in the 
Sunga, Andhra and Kushana periods. Other plaques represent male and female 
couples like the Mithuna and Uma-Mahesvara groups of later art. Besides, numerous 
representations of Yaksis and Vrksakas are found at Bharhut, Bodhagaya, Sane?, 
Elura, Badami and other centres (cf. under Minor Gods) The best of the illustrations 
occur on the coins of the Kushana period. One of the coins of Huvishka contains 
two figures, one male and the other female, standing facing each other, with a Kushana 
monogram between them, the former being described as Bhavesa (Oe/io) and the latter 
as Nana, the latter of which seems to be the same as Umd as the figure is to be found 
ou an unique coin of the same Kushana ruler where the Goddess was correctly descri¬ 
bed as Uma (O M M O) by the die-cutter/ The representations of the Mother God¬ 
dess are also to be found on the coins of Bhadraghosa (e.g Bhadra), and the Kuriindas 
(probably Laksmi). Further the Durga temple at Aihohi and the o:tagonal Mundei- 
varl temple near Bhabua in the Shahabad District* (probably built during the reign of 
King Harsa) show the early prevalence of the Mother cult in India. 

The main legend which throws light on the wide prevalence of the cult during 
the Puranic times is as follows* : 

“ After the death of Sati, ^iva, overcome by grief and remorse, wandered about 
the world, carrying his wife’s dead body on his head as a penance. The other gods 
were afraid lest ^iva should by this means obtain excessive power ; so Visnu pursued 
him, and with the successive blows of his discus cut the body to bits. It fell to earth 
in fifty-one pieces, and around each there grew up a a sacred place to 

1. Shama Sastri, Arthasastra (trans), p.59. It is said that, Tnthe centre of the city, the 
apartments of Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, Vaijayanta, Siva, Vaisravana, Asvi, and 
the abode of the Goddess Madira shall be made'. 

2. Comaraswamy, H././.A,, p.lO. 3. Ibid, 

4. Ci. B&nerjesL, Development of Hindu Iconography^ p. 139; Rapson, /.R.A.S., 1897, 
P* 324. 5. AS /,A .JR., 1902-03, p.42: 1923-24, p. 25. 

6. Payne, The Sdktast p. 7; cf. also Matsya P., Adh, 13; Brahmunda P. Uttara- 
khawia^ Adh. 44. Cf, Appendix, 
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which pilgrimages are made.” Eventually the following among other places are 
mentioned in the list: Kamagiri, Kalighat, Jvalamukhi, in the Punjab, Jaipur, in 
Orissa, at Mount Girnar (in the Bombay Presidency), Kangra, Ujjain, capital of 
Malva, Kasi or Benares, and other centres. Further the existence of the cult of the 
Grama-devatas in almosi all the villages and towns in India already shows the strong 
hold of Saktism on the minds of Indians. 

During the later period a separate cult of the Mother Goddess which is more 
properly known as Saktism came into vogue. According to Saktism God is the 
Supreme Mother. As Monier Williams observes, it is a ‘ duality in unity,** the under¬ 
lying principle being ‘a sexual duahsm *.* In her supreme form ^akti is identified as 
MahadevI, consort of ioiva, with whose worship Saktism became inextricably bound 
up; yet she herself was conceived of as the creator of ^iva and superior t3 
him, just as her lesser emanations, the Saktis of Brahma, Visnu and the rest 
of the gods, were superior to their own male counter-parts; and, just as ^iva 
combined in himself the powers of all other gods and in the eyes of his later votaries 
became the Supreme God (Mahadeva), so did his female counterpart became the 
Supreme Goddess in the S^kta pantheon, reflecting in her own personality all female 
manifestations of the other divinity. Immediately after she was raised to this supreme 
position she assumed the role of the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. 
In fact we see this ‘Dusk Divinity’ of India in her different capacities: the Adya-^akti 
and Maha-J^akti, or Supreme Power of many names-as Jagadamba, Mother of the 
World, which is the play of Her who is named Lalita, Mahatripura-sundarT, Maha- 
kundalini, Maha-vaisnavl, the Saphire-Devi who supports the world, MahakalL who 
dissolves it, Guhya-MahadevI, the TarinI, the Maharajni, the Great Queen, and all the 
rest. * She becomes the mysterious force behind all the universe; and the arch-sorceress, 
giver of supernatural powers and magical faculties. ® 

Though scholars like William Ward, the Abbe Dubois, H. H. Wilson, Monier 
William*?, Barth, William Crooke, and others have expressed their views on Saktism 
rather in strong terms, namely, as indicating obscenity, bestiality, pirns profligacy, etc., 
still Saktism even a*s an experiment has achieved a good deal in the field of religion. 

Marshall pointed out that female statuettes akin to those from the Indus Valley 
and Baluchistan have been found in large numbers and over a wide range of countries 
between Persia and the yEgean, notably in Elam, Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Palestine, Cyprus Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt. He 
further points out the close resemblances between these in the follo^dng terms: ‘Their 
central figure is a mother or Nature Goddess, who, out of her own being, creates her 
partner God, just as the Indian Mother Goddes^ creates Siva, and then in union with 
him becomes the Mother of all tMngs. Like the MahadevI of the ^aktas, she is at 
once beneficent and malignant, averter of evils but herself a dread power: ruler of 

1. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 180. 

2 Barth, 7'he Religions of India , p. 200. 

3. Marsha 1, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, I, p. 51, 

4. Woodroffe, op, cit., p. 383. 

5. Monier Williams, op, cit., pp. 185-6; Barth, o^. c//., pp. 201-2, 
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passions and appetites, and mistress of magic and sorceries; and her ritual is 
characterized by sexual promiscuity and sacrifices of a specially sanguinary 
character/ ^ 

(b) The Proto-Indian Period 


The various inscriptions and clay statuettes of the Mother Goddess found in 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa throw light on the early history of Amma, the Supreme 
Creatrix of the universe. In fact they have made it possible to trace the origin of the 
Mother Goddess to that early period. In the absence of any efforts towards the deci¬ 
pherment of the inscriptions then, Sir John Marshall made an emphatic statement, for 


instance, ‘Now, of ^aktism there is no direct evidence at Mohenjo Daro and Harappa. 
Let me be clear on that point. What evidence there is, is merely suggestive.’* But 
the inscriptional evidence really points out that Amma had attained a very high position 
by the side of ^iva. 

The proto-Indian inscriptions point out that Amma was one of the three Great 
Gods who formed the Divine Triad. In prehistoric Sumer the 
names of the three Gods were An, Enlil and Ama. Evidently 
these were the same as the three Gods of India: Siva, Murugan, 
and Amma. The expression Amma connoted the Mother Goddess in the proto-Indian 
times. 


inscriptional 

Evidence 


In the inscriptions the name of the Mother Goddess is found among the con¬ 
stellations of the Zodiac. She was afterwards called Virgin i.e. ‘Kanya/® 

In one of the inscriptions Amma is styled as Mlnakanni/ which is also the 
name of the Goddess of Madura e. g. Minaksi ‘ rather a half-Sanskritized form of the 
abovc-MIn ( Dravidian )-aksi (eye = Sanskrit)- Another inscription speaks of the 
‘ Joined life of the united three Great Gods.*^ Some of the inscriptions speak of Amman, 
which is the same as the later ardha-ndrVsvara, 

Archaeological Marshall has given all the archaeological details of the various 

Evidence Statuettes found on the Indus Valley sites. 


There are a large number of female figurines of terra-cotta, found both at 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, which are paralleled by kindred examples from the 
neighbouring country of Baluchistan. There are also others like the woman kneading 
dough or holding a dish of cakes in her arms, which are supposed to be probably merely 
toys, without any religious meaning; and others, like those with children in their arms 
(PI, XCV, 20), or in a state of pregnancy which seem to be ex-veto offerings, perhaps 
with a magical significance, for the purpose of procuring offspring.® 

The figurines are generally portrayed in the form of a standing and almost nude 
female, wearing a band or girdle about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, 
and occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long necklace, wearing ear-orna¬ 
ments which take the form of shell-like cups suspended by bands on either side of the 
head, while the head-dress above is more or less crescent-shaped.*^ 


1. Marshall, op. cit,, I. p. 58. 2. Marshall, op. cU.. Vol. I, p. 57. 

3. Heras, ‘The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to Inscriptions,’ /. U. B,. 

V.i.p.7. 4. Marshall, M. O., No. 338. 5. Marshall, M. D , No. 209. 

6. Cf. R. R. R., X, 242. 7. Marshall, op.cit., I, p. 49. 
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Sir John Marshall observes that the cult of ‘the earth or Mother Goddess f.s 
evidenced by an oblong sealing from Harappa (PI. XIII, 12), on which a nude female 
figure is depicted upside down with legs apart and with a plant issuing from her 
womb.* But, as we have observed in the previous chapter the representation is not 
the figure of any woman but of Siva depicted as a Fertility God, Secondly, in the 
right upper corner of a square seal of a unique variety’ found at Mohenjo Daro, there 
is the stylized representation of a Pippal tree in the centre of which is a figure which is 
described by Marshall as the female spirit of the tree. ^ But Father Heras observes 
that this is the figure of Siva and not of the female spirit of the tree as Marshall 
would have it. * 


The fact of the discovery of the ring-stones in the proto-Indian sites is of 
unique importance. The inscriptions speak of the identification 
of Siva and the Lihga. It is not improbable that the Mother 
Goddess must have been identified with the Yoni or the female 
counter-part as the productive power of the universe, 

(c) Ammd in the Vedic Period 


Amma and ring- 
stones 


No direct reference is made in connection with the Mother Goddess in the 
Hgveda. Some scholars have laid emphasis on the early occur- 
Rgveda fence of Usas, Pnhivi, Aditi, Vak, Purarhdhi, Dhisana, Ratrf, 

Sarasvati, 11a, Bharati, etc., and have attributed the development of Saktism to 
these. But the Rgveda does not refer to any exclusive cult of Sakti, so that it could 
have acted as the origin of the later all-pervading nature of the Mother Goddess. 

As we have observed before, the beginnings of the early history of Amma can 
be traced to the proto-Indian period. In fact, if our statement regarding the civi¬ 
lization of the Vahikas be held as correct, then that should help us in proving that the 
Sakti cult must have first develop ed in a later period in the land of the Vahikas alone. 

The Rgveda uses the expression Ambaka in connection with Rudra, But that 
has hardly any connection with the Mother Goddess Amma. There is, however, an 
indirect reference made to the Mother Goddess in the Rgveda. While discussing the 
problem of Siva it has been observed by us that the stanza most probably refers to the 
Divine Triad of the Mohenjo Daro period. The pertinent point under consideration is 
that the ‘female (Mother Goddessj is said to be joying and triumphing in arts of 
the magic.’ ® It is worth noting that the word Maya is used for the expression ‘arts 
of magic.’ The word Maya is used in connection with the Asura (e.g. Asura Maya) in 
the Rgveda. The Asuras mentioned in the Rgveda were clearly proto-Indians. The 
people of India originally were the possessors of the art of witchcraft and magic bs 
even the Atharvaveda would show, and eventually it must have been one of their notions 
that they owed it to the Mother Goddess. Further, the word Maya is used in the sense 
of Illusion by Sankara, and it also becomes the brunt of the philosophical teachings of 
the Saktas, where it is considered as a real entity. Thus according to ^ktism, the 


1. Marshall, op^ cit., I, p. 64. 

2. Heras, ‘The Plastic Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians', Sardesai 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 229-30. 

3. Rgveda^ VII. 104.24. ; cf. under the Vrdtya% (Chapter II,p.21). 
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wofd MSya (an impure form of ^akti) is used iu regard to the universe itself. The 
great Pasupatacarya ^vetasvatara designates Rudra-Siva as mayitt. If this be so, 
then we can very easily understand bow the ‘Strl* or woman, possessing Maya as 
described in the above lines, must have belonged to the cult of the Asuras or pioto- 
Indians. 

The Atharvaveda throws light on this problem. In Book XV, while describing 
Atbarvaveda the various functionings of the Ekavratya, it is described : “Of 
him in the eastern quarter, Sraddha is the Puinscali or harlot; Mitra is the 
Magadba....” 

The Puriiscair referred to here must be the same as Amma of the proto-Indian 
period That the Pumscall belonged to the cult of the non-Aryans is clearly proved 
by the fact that she is also included in the list of victims at the Purusamedha inthe 
Yajurveda.* Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar, while describing the nude images of the Mother 
Goddess on the Mohenjo Daro sites, expresses that the various figurines obtaining on 
the proto-Indian sites happened to be those of the PumscalL _He says, *Can there 
be any doubt that they represent the Pumscall associated with Ekavratya ?“* Then 
why such a word as Pumscall meaning ‘ a harlot ’ is used in this connection ? This 
may be either on account of the sheer ignorance of the Aryans regarding the exact 
relationship between J^iva and Amma of the proto-Indians, or perhaps it is due to 
their feeling of total detestation of the cult of the Mother Goddess. 


Ambika in 
Yalttrvada 


The Vdjasaneyi Samhitd for the first time reveals the real character of Amma. 

She appears in Tryambaka Homa where offerings are made to her 
conjointly with her brother and husband Rudra so that they may 
not slay the sacrificer and his family. The contents of the 
Tryambaka Homa may be summarised as follows : The sacrificer bakes in the sacriftcial 
fire as many cakes as there are members in his family ; removes them all into a dish, 
and taking a fire-brand from the sacrificial fire, be carries them aside towards the north. 
He keeps one of the cakes aside, and offers the rest on paldka leaves at the cross-roads, 
cutting out a bit from each of them. He then buries the additional cake representing 
Rudra’s favourite animal, the mole, in an ant-hill, in order to free his cattle from his 
darts. Then he collects the bits of cake, and returns to tbe sacrificial fire, excepting 
the satisfied God to make him rich and prosperous, and invokes his blessing on 
his own family and cattle. The members of the sacriheer’s family as well as 
unmarried girls walk thrice round the sacrificial fire, the former begging God 
Tryambaka to free them from death and not from immortality, and the latter to bestow 
husbands on them. Finally, the sacrificer takes tbe bits of cake collected from the 
offerings at the cross-roads, and having packed them into two net-work baskets (one 
for Rudra and the other for Ambika), ties them to the two ends of a bamboo staff or 
the beam of a balance to show probably the equality of tbe twp dfitias, and goes out 
towards the north until he meets a tree or an ant-bill, and fastena them tfaaraK)n, He 
then requests Rudra to defMurt to hie own country and returns home again.* * 


1. Cf. Chapter II, under Vratyas. 

2. V^a%aneyi Safkhitat XX^, S. 

3. Bhandarkar, gf An<?isn$ In4i0n p, 43. 

4. Cf. SataPatha Brahmandk i ci. Venkataramaaegpya, pp. 

U 
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The above passage is important from various points of view. The eYpression 
Tryambaka, which meaus later on ‘three-eyed*, is of very obscure origin The 
Rgveda uses the word in connection with Rudra.^ It is further used in the Vajasamyi 
Samhitd ® and the Satapatha Brdhmana, ® The Rgveda describes: ‘Tryambaka 
we worship, sweet augmentor of prosperity.* The exact passage in the Vdjasaneyi 
Samhitd runs as : “This is thy portion, Rudra, graciously accept it together with thy 
sister Ambika : Svaha I This is thy portion ; thy victim is mouse. We have satisfied 
Rudra; we have satisfied the God Tryambaka.” The Satapatha Brdhmana* interprets 
the above passage as: ‘ Ambika, indeed, is the name of his sister ; and this share belongs 
to him along with her : since this share belongs to him with a Stri or female, he is 
called Tryambaka.’* The word has been variously interpreted by different scholars* 
Sayana, while commenting on the passage of the Tryambaka Homa says that, ‘it is 
said that we offer sacrifice to the father and mother of the three gods Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva.’ Roth interprets the expression as meaning ‘having three wives or sisters,** 
Max Muller® and Macdonell® interpret it as ‘having three wives or sisters.’ Keith 
opines that the expiession may mean ‘having three sisters or mothers.*^ Bhandarkar 
interprets the word as ‘(the God) born of three mothers.’® He also identifies these 
Ambds with the Mother Goddess of the proto-Indian period. It must be specifically 
menuoned that the Rgvedic expression Tryambaka must be distinguished from the one 
that occurs in the later documents. The proper rendering of the word Tryambaka 
leads us to the meaning ‘one (born) of three mothers.* Therefore this seems to refer to 
the exclusive cult of the Rgveda. But later on the Brahman poets made the best of 
their efforts towards causing an amalgamation of the two Gods Rudra and Siva. Thus 
the present passage clearly brings out the original nature and relationship of J>iva and 
Amma. The passage in the Yajurveda calls Ambika as the sister of Rudra. This 
probably throws light on the brother and sister form of marriage which was originally 
so prevalent amongst the Vratyas, The Satapatha Brahmana elucidates: ‘We 
worship Tryambaka, the fragrant bestower of the husbands, Husbands doubtless are 
the support of women.’® 

We know <jf one instance in the Mahdbhdratat namely, that RukminI at the 
time of her marriage first went in and paid respects to Durga. The custom is 
prevalent even now. Thus the early traces of this noiion seem to have been recorded 
in the above stanza, Venkataramanayya has rightly discussed the point. He says, 
The unmarried girls were enjoined to invoke Rudra conjointly with Ambika to grant 
them husbands. The interpretation of Tryambaka as Striyambaka in the Brahmana, 
and the invocation addressed to the piir Rudra and Ambika, by unmarried girls for 
husbands, strongly suggest that Rudra and Ambika, were related to each other not only 

1. Rgveda, VII, 59. 12. 

2. Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, III, 58. 

3. Satapatha Brahmana, 11,6. 29, 

4. Roth and Bohtlingk, Sanskrit^-Worterbuch, III, pp.456-9, 

5. Max Muller, Vedic Hymns, II, (S B.E. xxxii), p.384. 

6. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p.74. 

7. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, p.l43. 

8. D R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p.42. 

9. Satapatha Brdhmana, 2,6.2.14. 
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as brother and sister but also as husband and wife We, however, accept this state¬ 
ment with one reservation, namely, that the relationship between S<va and Amma was 
not that of a brother and sister. This was eventually an mterpreiaiion clearly super¬ 
imposed by the Aryans. 

It is not til] the period of the Aranyakas and the Upanisads that we are able 

^ ^ ^ to trace the importance attached by the Aryans to the Mother 

Upttttiiads^" Goddess. During this period, effort's were made towards the 
Aryanization of the various gods and goddesses originally belong¬ 
ing to the Vratya pantheon. Payne rightly observes that, ‘there are hints of a 
developing interest in female deities. Each of the great gois has his female counter¬ 
part. To Visnu there corresponds Vaisnavl or Laksmi; to Brahma, BrahmanI and 
SarasvatT; to Karttikeya, God of War, Karrtikeya, to Indra Indrani, To Yama Yami, 
to Varaha Varahi, and to ^iva Devi or isaui.*’® If we accept thi'^ remark with, however, 
a reservation, namely, that Siva was already closely related to Amma right from the 
beginning, then we may be able to find out how all else is a later imitation on behalf of 
the Aryans. Thus if Siva had his spouse, all the other Aryan gods also must have one 
each. 

Further, various Aryan names were introduced in the cult of the Mother 
Goddess. The words Karala, KarAlanana, Katyayanl, etc. fully indicate this. 

In the Taittinya Aranyaka Rudra is called the husband of Amb^ka or 
Uma.® The text further gives the other names of the goddess, namely, Durga, 
KatyayanT, Kaiall, Varada, KanyakumarT, Sarvavarna, Cchandasam Mata, Vedamata 
and SarasvatT.^ The exact reference to DurgS. is madeas‘TanDo Durgih pracodayat'# 
thus indicating that the word Durga is a later Sanskritized form of the original Durga. 
Thus we find in this text how the Aryanization of the Mother Goddess is effected by 
a slow process. Especially the expressions Katyayanl, Sarasvatl, Varada, Cchandasam 
Mata, Veda-mata are absolutely of Brahmanic origin. That, deliberate effort towards 
the amalgamation of the Vratya deity into the Aryan pantheon was being made, 
becomes evident from the expression Kan'a kumarl (one of which is a Dravidian 
word). It is really the ‘Virgin* Goddess that we find Aryamzed h»^re. 

Weber expressed an idea that many of the names e.g Kali, K ralT Karyavarff, 
Durga, etc. are derived from the ‘fire’ cult or the functionings of fire. The expl nation 
given by him is of a startling nature. “Moreover’*, sa>s he, “Kat>ayanl, Kanya- 
kumarl, and Durga are already well-known to us as name-^ of Shiva’s consort: and 
indeed, they all appear to carry us back to the fl*me of fire. It i-^ true that as 
regards Katyayanl this is somewhat difficult: tho*^gh whm we ^ onsider the great 
importance of the KSiya family in reference to th-* sacnficial sv'^rem of the Bra^imans, 
it does not seem very improbable that a parncuUi kind of fire, which perhaps was 
introduced-by one of the Katyas, was called after him, and that this name was then 
associated with Ka i, Kara)!, and DurgS, which are originally mere appellations of fire. 

1. Venkataramanayya, Rudra-Siva, p- 29. 

2. Payne. The Sdktas^ pp. 37-38. 

3. TattHrtya Aranyaka X. 18. The exact passage runs as ; *Natno hiranya-bdkave 

hiranyapataye Atnbikdpata\e Umdpataye namo namah.* 

4. X; c/. also Mupdaka Upanisad, 1, 2, 4, etc. 
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Kanyt-kumari or ‘ths maidenly/ is a very fitting epithet of the holy, pure, saorificial 
flame; and even at the time of the Periplus i,e, of Pliny, we find her worship 
extended to the southernmost point of India, to the Gape which was then, as now, 
called after her Cape Comorin ; but does it not appear that she was then no longer 
worshipped as the sacrificial flame, but as the wife of Siva himself (whose name 
Nilakantba) Lassen (Ind.. Ant. i. 194) finds rendered in the Periplus?” In 
like manner he discusses the question of Durga also. However, the data that has 
become available to us now does not allow us to postulate the theory of the priority 
of the cult of Agni to that of the Mother Goddess. 

Even much more interesting is the story detailed in the Kena or the Talava* 
kara Vpanhad, The story runs as follows 

*'On one occasion Brahma gained a victory for the gods. As, however^ they 
were disposed to ascribe the credit of the success to themselves, Brahma appeared for 
the purpose of disabusing them of their mistake. The gods did not know him, and 
commissioned first Agni, and then Vayu, to ascertain what this apparition was. 
When in answer to Brahma's inquiry, the two gods represented themselves, the one 
as having the power to burn, and the other as able to blow away, respectively, a 
blade of grass ; but they were unable to do this, and returned without ascertaining who 
he was. Indra was then commissioned. 

"They then said to Indra: *Maghavan, ascertain what this apparition is.' He 
Implied, *so be it / and approached that being who vanished from him. In that sky 
be came to a woman who was very resplendent, Uma Haimavatl. To her he said* 
*what is this apparition’ ? She said, ‘It is Brahma. In this victory of Brahm^ exult* 
By this it was Brahma.” 

Sankara commented on the word Uma as meaning ‘Vidya’ or knowledge. 
Sayana gave the same explanation while interpreting this word, as well as Soma (Sa** 
Uma according to him). Weber points out: “This last passage is the only one in the 
circle of the Vedic writings in which with the exception of that in the Kena 
Upanisad^ I have*as yet directly met with the name Uma ; for the expression ‘Uma- 
Sahaya* in the Kaivalya Vpanisdd no longer belongs to the Vedic period; and further, 
though the commentaries, in other places also explain ‘Soma’ by ‘UmayS sahita’* 
accompanied by Uma, such an interpretation is just as groundless as in the texts 
commented on by Sayana, when the word signifies simply the Soma libation.’ * 
However, the real importance of the passage lies in the fact that Uma is described 
as Uma Haimavatl. We know that Siva is called as a ‘dweller in the white 
mountain,’ namely the Himalayas in the proto*Indian period. Eventually, this is 
just one step further in the case of the Vedic Indians. It is only in the Upani^dic 
period, that they imbibed the real notion of Amma as a goddess of the Himalayas, 
wherein is situated diva’s Kailasa. It is not indeed in the way in which Weber 
pointed it out, namely, ‘^Again why is she called Haimavatl ? Is it that the 
Brabmavidya (divine knowledge) came originally from the Haimavatl to liie Aryans 
dwelling in Madhyadesa (the central region of Hindostan)? No. Bot an aceou&t of 

1. Kena Upanisad, Sections Ill and IV. 

2, Weber, Ind, Stu, ii, 180, U \ cf* also Mliir,0. 5. T., 
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tht word Girisfttitat Giri»ya, Giritra. in which we recognize the germ of the con¬ 
ception of diva’s dwelling on Kailasa. He is the tempest who rages in the moun¬ 
tains I and his wife therefore properly called Parvati. Haimavatl, ‘the mountaineer/ ‘the 
daughter of Himavat/ At the same time, it is not clear what we have to understand 
by his wife; and further she is, perhaps, originally not his wife, but his sister, for 
Uma and Ambika is Rudra’s sister,** ^ And if one can agree with the explanation^ 
given by us above in regard to Haimavati, then the historical aspect of the problem 
would become still more clear and of an easy understanding. In view of this, is it 
possible that the expression Uma is only an Aryan rendering of the original Amma cf 
the proto-Indians ? It is also worth noting how the influence of Brahma is brought to 
bear upon the mind of the people through this passage. 

During the period of the Mahahharata many new names and aspects of the 
Mother Goddess are introduced. The cult of Krsna is being 
slowly introduced. It is also stated in the Virataparvan 
tbat the Mother Goddess takes delight in spirituous liquor, flesh and sacrificial victims 
(cf. m/ra). However, we shall just try to summarize the main results below. 

In the Bhisma Parvan is detailed the prayer of Arjuna to Durga. He 
invokes, “Reverence be to Siddha-senanl (leader of the Siddhas), the noble, the dweller 
on Mandara, the KurnSrl, KSli, Kapall, Krsiia-pingala, Bhadra-kall, Mahakali, 
Candl, Canda ; TSrinI ( deliveress,), Varavarnini ( beautiful-coloured ), fortunate 
Katyayani, KarSli, Vijaya, Jaya, who bearest a peacock's tail for thy banner, adorned 
with various jewels, armed with many spears, wielding swotd and shield, younger 
sister of the chief of cowherds (Krsna), eldest, born in the family of cowherds, Nanda, 
delighting always in Mahisa’s blood, KausikI, wearing yellow garments, loud-laugh- 
ing, wolf-mouthed, deliverer in battle, UmS, Sakambhari, Sveta (white one), Krsna, 
(black one), destroyer of Kaitabha, HiranyaksI, Virupaksi, DhumraksI (golden, 
distorted, dark-eyed), Veda-sruti (tradition of the Veda), Jatavedasl... (Reverence be 
to her), who dwellest continually near to (—?)i mountain-precipices and sepulchres, 
mother of Skanda, divine Durga, dweller in wilderness; Svaha, Svadha, Kala, 
KasthS. (minute divisions of time), Sarasvati, Sfivitri, Mother of the Vedas and the 
VedSnta. Thou goddess art praised with pure heart. By thy favour let me be 
even victorious in battle. In deserts, fears, difficulties, and in the preservation of 
thy devout servants, and in PSiSIa (nether-wcrJd ihou constantly abidest; and 
conquerest the DSnavas in battle, thou art Jambhani (destroyer). Mohn M%a, HrI 
^ri, Sandhya, the luminous SaviirT, mother (Janani), Tusti, Pusti, Dhrt», Dipii (light), 
increaser of the moon, the power of the powerful battle, (all this) seen by the Siddhas 
and Caranas.”* 

In the Virataparvan is given the address of Yudhisthira to DurgS, The 
passage is equally imporiant as the above and gives the following details. Durga is 
said to have her perpetual abode on the Vindhya mountains, and to delight in 
spritual liquor, flesh and sacrificial victims.*’* 

1. Ibid, i, 183. 2. Bhtsma Parvan, Adh. 23.; Muir, op, cii , Vol. IV, pp 432-33, 

3. ViPdfa Parvtm, 176 flf. The eieact staoza is as follows ; 
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It is worth while comparing this passage with the one in the Mahfibhftrata in 
connection with the so-called demoness worshipped by the Vraiyas# 

These passages are u^^ually dated in the third or fourth century A. D.^ 
But some suggest even a later period e.g. the seventh or the eighth century A. D,* 
But, if we bring to mind all about the cult of the Vratyas and their demon-goddess (as 
the author of thtt would like to call her), then we can see how the 

beginnings of Sakiism must be tra ed lo an earlier period. 

The following passages from the Mahabharata give a graphic description of 
Kali. When Asvatthama visited the camp of the Pandivas with the intention of 
destroying them, it is said, ‘The warriors in the Pandava camp ^aw that embodiment 
as representing Death-night (Kali), of black visage, and having bloody mouth and 
bloody eyes, wearing crimson garlands and smeared with crimson unguents, clad in a 
single piece of red cloth, with a noose in hand, and resembling an elderly lady, singing 
a dreadful song, and standing erect before their eyes, and about to lead away men and 
horses and elephants all bound in a strong rope. She appeared to take away various 
kinds of spirits, with dishevelled hair and bound together in a chord, as also many 
powerful car-warriors divested of their weapons’/ 

Again, it is said that in the country of the Vahikas, ‘a horrible demoness 
was worshipped in the populous town of Sakalapura, the capital of Madras. She is 
described as singing aloud a song of the following purpose, on the fourteenth night of 
the dark-half of every lunar month: “O I When shall I have the pleasure again of 
singing (hearing) the songs of these Vahikas ? When shall I have a sumptuous feast 
of beef, pork, camel’s and ass' flesh, as well as of rams and cocks with Gaudlya wine to 
boot, in the company of the stout and fair Sakala women ? Unlucky, indeed, is he 
who eats no such dainties.** This is apparently the description of KSII and her 
worshippers. The passage is important from anoth-r point of view, namely, that it 
indicates the early origin of the Sakta cult in a land which was once occupied by the 
proto-Indians. 

The Mahabharata contains passages about the cult of Sakti. The expressions 
like Bhagalihga,® ^Mahesvarl praja® (creation of Mahesvarl), the Mairkas (and their 
descriotion Bhagadeva,® all these occur in the Mahabharata, In the Sahha 
Parva^ it is stated that Jaia, a demoness, is installed in every house to keep away 
the demons, and that she is called the Grhadevata,^ Thus all these instances clearly 
show that the Sakta cult had already come nuo vogue during the period of the Maha¬ 
bharata. 

The Harivamsa throws further light on the subject. It is told how ‘Visnu 

H * msa destroying Kamsa went to PA ala and sought ihe 

aid of Nidra-riipinl (sleep in ihe form of time), how he further 
asked her to take birth as the ninth cm id at Y is ida, while he would be born as the 

1. Payne, op cit , p 39. 

2. Mazumdar, ’Durga, Her Origin and History,* J R.A,S., 1906, p, 355. 

3. Mhh Sauptika-parvan, 8, 76-78. 4. Ibid VIII, 44, 25-26. 

5. P , Adh. 38, 3. 6. ibid,^S,2\7, 

7. Salya P., Adh. 47, Vs. 1 ff. 8. Asvamedhika P., Adh. 43, 15, 

9. Mbh, Sabhd Parvan, Adh. 18, I ff 
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eighth of DevakI; how an exchange would take place; and how when she was thrown 
on the rock she would go into the heavens, and join Him in his glory there. It is also 
described therein that the Devi would kill two demons, namely, Sumbha and 
Nisumbha and that she would be worshipped with animal sacrifice/ 

Vaiiampayana 8 address :—On another occasion Vaisampayana repeats a hymn 
to AryS (Durga) which had been ‘‘uttered by Rsis of old/’ It begins as : ‘Reverence 
be to NarayanI and to Goddess Tribhuvanesvari’. thus indicating the first firm step 
towards Aryanizing the Goddess. Besides repeating the names mentioned in Arjuna’s 
address to Durga, she is called as the elder sister of Yama, and is said to have been 
worshipped by the (savage tribes of) Savaras, Varvaras, and Pulindas. It is worth 
noting that she is also described as being fond of wine and flesh (sura-mSrhsapriya) 
as the goddess of wine ( SuradevI), as being Sarasvatl in Valmiki and Smrti in Dvai- 
pSyana, 'the science of Brahma, or the Veda ( Vidyanam Brahmavidya ) and as perva* 
ding the whole world. As Moir points out, ‘The subject of this passage seems to be to 
take Durga and her worship (the extensive prevalence of which could not be ignored 
by the Vaisnavas) under the protection and patronage of Visnu*/ 

Again in the same work, another effort is made towards the Aryanization of 
this goddess. The hymns addressed to Durga by Pradyumna, the son of Krsna (9423 
if.), and by Aniruddha, * son of Pradyumna, are instances to the point. The goddess 
is here described as naked, and as being “adored by Rsis and gods with flowers of 
eloquence” (1023-4). She is called the sister of Indra and Visnu (Mahendra-Visnu- 
bhagini), and as Gautami. Further, it is said that even Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, the 
Sun, Moon, and Wind,...all this world is pronounced by uttering the name of this 
goddess.” It should be observed in this connection that the Harivamsa introduces 
stories of Uma regarding her double birth and shows how she was one of the three 
daughters of Mena, wife of Himavat e.g. Ekaparna, Ekapatala andAparna respectively. 
In the Durgdstava oi the Rgveda-parisista which is placed between the 127th and 128th 
hymn of the tenth Mandala, the sages are described to have appealed to DurgS for 
assistance. Therein Durga is described as affording a refuge and being dear to the 
Bahvrcas.’ 

It should be noted at the outset that the history of the Mother Goddess can be 

Later Literature pre-Vedic period. The various references made 

in regard to the Sakti cult in later literature naturally indicate 
how the cult was practised in later times, and at the most how the old system was 
being gradually Aryanized. Hence, we shall have to be cautious when such a state¬ 
ment as the one of Payne is made, “it was probably during the succeeding periods, that 
is about the time of the Gupta Empire, which has been compared with the Periclean 
age in Greece and the Elizabethan and Stuart years in England, that the ^Skta cult 
most rapidly spread.” 

In the early centuries of the era, isvara Krsna wrote the Sahkhya-Karikds, 
which deals with the main ideas in regard to Purusa and Prakrti, the two primeval 
entities of ths universe. T he poet-prince KaiidSsa wrote the Kumarasambhava, 

1. Harivamsa. 2 Adh. 2. 37. 2. Muir. op. dt.. IV, p. 434 ; Harivamia. I. Adh, 3 

9. Harivamsa. Second Parva. Kih. IZO. 
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wWch is ‘a refined work relating the story of UmS’s marriage wth ^va’. Hie 
Markandeya Purana contains tha Devi Mahatmya, called also Candt Mihiimy^ 
or Sapta'sati^ which portion probably belongs to the sixth century. The work 
‘celebrates the mighty deeds of the goddess and refers to her daily worship and autumn 
festival.* Bana, the court-poet of King Harsa, wrote the Candl-sataka ot ‘An Ode 
to Candi’ in a hundred verses. It is remarkable that the Harsacariia describes 
that King Harsii used to practise Saktism and Tantricism before he was actually 
converted to Buddhism.^ All the incidental allusions in Bina’s works enable us to 
reconstruct a picture of the goddess-worship of the time Daring the period between 
550-’900 A. D. one can find the elements of S&ktism spread here and there in the 
Vaisnava, Buddhist and Jain literature.^ The Mdlaii-Mddhava (8th Cen. A. D.) of 
Bhavabhuti throws a wonderful light on the worship of the Goddess. * The famous 
philosopher Sahkaracarya is said to have written many *^akta precis in prose atid 
verse.* It is even asserted by Monier Williams that ‘Sthkara placed a representation 
of the Cakra in each of the tour monasteries which he founded*.® Further 
Laksmidhara ascribes the authorship of the work Saundaryalahan to Sankara. ® 
Payne's remarks in this connection are worth noting : ‘The truth seems to be/ says 
Payne, ‘that Sankara was a Smana Brahman, worshipping the five gods, Vispu, ^iva, 
Durga, Surya, and Ganesa. Possibly the Devi as Sarada. the goddess of wisdom, 
was his Ista-devata, his special Devatd^ his special protectress, receiving in consequence 
more attention than the others. From his Gitd it appears that he practised ^kta 
Yoga. He proclaimed a lower kind of truth for ordinary men, and a higher for the 
philosopher, but he seems to have done all he could to help the movement for the 
purifying of temples, whether these were Sakta or of other Hindu sects* As an 
orthodox Brahman, however, his desire would be to see an increase of Pancftyntana 
temples. At Conjeeveram, for example, he was able to change the chief priests, and 
to introduce the worship of the five gods. Incidents like this probably lie behind 
traditions connecting him with the beginning of the DaksinSlcSra in Saktism. ^ 

The nex| important works regarding the early history of Ssaktism arc the 
Tantras. Besides the Tantras, Saktism flourished through other sources. The famous 
drama Karpuramanjari written in Prakrit by Rajasekhara (c. A. D. 900) contains an 
account of the Kaula magician Bhairavananda and also an account of *dola-yatra* 
(swing-festival) of Gaun. It is described here how Karpuramanjari, the beroinet i« put 
in a swing in front of the image of ParvatT.’ • The next work of importance is the 
Veldla-Pancasikhd, wherein the Vetala is said to have related twenty-five tales to 
king Vikrama, mostly consisting of ^akta practices. Further the Simhdnana* 
dvdtrifhsikd contains Tantric matter. The Kdlikd Purana^ which is said to have 
been written in about the 14th century A. D. contains the famous bIood*chapter (cf. 
under Human Sacrifice)* 

The following Upanisids, which are rather of a later date deal with the various 
aspects of Saktism : the Tripuratdpani Upanisad ( dealing with the Tripuratapani- 


1. 

Payne. The Sdktas, p. 39. 

2. 

Ibid, p, 42. 

3. 

Ibid, p. 42. 

4. 

Cf. under Ritual, 

5. 

Payne, op. ci#., p. 44. 

6. 

Ibid, p. 43. 

7. 

Ibid, p. 44. 

8. 

Ibid, p. 46, 
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vidya), the Bhavanopanisad, the Devyupanisad, the Kaulopanisad, and the Tara* 
kopanhad^ urihtx Agastya and the Parasurdma-suiras partly deal with the 
subject. 

The early Tamil literature throws a flood of light on the cult of the Mother 
Goddess. The Goddess was known as Ayai (Mother), or Kottavai 
Tamil Literature victorious Mother), or Kotti (the slaughterer, by which name 

she is known in the Malayalam country). She was mainly the Goddess of the Maravar 
tribe. The early notion was that among the host of whimsical creatures in the battle¬ 
field, there is a dreadful figure whose favour the Maravars have secured by the offering 
of toddy, fried rice and the blood, marrow and intestines of victims/ and who marches 
in terrific majesty at the head of thtir ranks. She is said to move about the battle-field, 
with garlands of the entrails of victims on her person, and to give vent to a dreadful 
laughter at the sight of fallen enemies swimming in their blood. ^ Her standard has a 
lion on it; she rides a fleet stag; she holds a parrot; and countless imps follow as her 
retinue. * The name of this Great Demoness is Ayai or Kottavai.* 

The other Tamil texts give a still more ghastly description. In the Pattupaddu 
she is described ‘as shaking her giant shoulders and dancing to her own song of triumph 
in the battle-field in the presence of her son Murugaii, with dishevelled hair and irregular 
teeth which adorn an abnormally large mouth; with eyes rolling through rage and with 
a frightful look; with ears having an owl and a snake for pendants and an awkward 
large belly, and with an awe-inspiring gait, while she picks out the eyes from a black 
stinking head which she is in the act of eating, her mouth dripping blood.'* The 
Silappadikdrant gives some additional names of the Mother Goddess i.e. Kumari, Gauri, 
etc. The Goddess is described as ‘the maid of the aborigines, who had her matted hair 
tied up like a crow on her head, with the shining skin of a young cobra ; and the curved 
tusk of a boar fastened in her hair to resemble a crescent. She had a third eye 
on her fore-head and her throat was darkened by drinking poison. A string of tiger’s 
teeth was her necklace. The stripped skin of a tiger was wound round her waist as 
a garment. She had an elephant’s skin as her mantle. A bow bent and ready to 
shoot was placed in her hand and she was mounted on a stag with branch and antlers. 
Drums rattled and pipes squeaked in front of her image while the fierce Maravar 
slaughtered buffaloes at her altar. Oblations of rice mixed with blood and flesh were 
offered to her, as also perfumed pastes, and boiled beans and grains. Offering of balls, 
dolls, peacocks and wild fowls were also made to her.’® 

II SOME OTHER ASPECTS OF AMMA 

Since the end of the Epic period itself, various mythrs came to be attributed 
to the original character of AmmS. As Monier Williams rightly observes, ‘Like Maha- 
deva among the male gods, his female counterpart also becomes the one great Goddess 
( MahadevI) of the Sakta hierarchy, representing in her own person all other female 

1, Purap-porut-venpamalai, 3.5, 2. Ibid,^ 4,17. 

3, Ibid,, 1 , 20 . 4. Jnana Prakasar, TAe p.99. 

5. Pattu-paddu, Idyl I ; Puram, 370-371. 

6. Silappadikdram, XII, 21 ; XI. 214; cf. Jnaoa Prakasar, op, cit,, pp. 99-100. 
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manifestations of Brahm&, Visnu and ^iva, and absorbing all their functions. For 
this reason even the wives of Brahma and Visnu were said to be his daughters.*^ 

During the Epic and the PurSnic period all the three gods of the Hindu Trinity 
came to be possessed of their own female counterparts, e.g. Sarasvati, Gayatrl, and 
Vagisvari of Brahma ; Laksmi, Bhudevi of Visnu ; and Uma, Gaurl, or Parvati of 
Siva. It is worth noting that like Siva, who had 1008 names, his Sakti also has been 
assigned at least one thousand distinct appellations, some expressive of her benignant^ 
some of her ferocious character.* 

There are many passages in the Puranas which deal with the all-pervading 
nature of the Mother Goddess. Here is a passage from the Markaijdcya Purana, 
which describes the goddess as the source of all divine as well as cosmic evolution: 

‘The Gupta-rupl Devi, that is the Devi> who is unmanifested, takes the three 
forms of Laksmi, Mahakall, and Sarasvati, respecting the Rajasa, the Sattvika and 
the Tamasa attributes or Gunas of Prakrti. She is also known in various other 
ways; for instance, at the time of Srsti or creation, she is Mahakall exercising control 
over Brahma and bringing the world into existence at the time of the pralaya or 
universal destruction, she is Mahamarl; as giver of wealth and prosperity she is 
Laksmi; and as destroyer of wealth and prosperity she is Alaksml or Jyesthadevi.... 
During the time of creation, she assumes the form of a dark-coloured woman under 
various names, such as Mahamaya, Mahakall, Mahamarl, Ksudha, Trsa, Nidra, Trsna, 
Ekavira, Kalaratri, and Duratyaya. In obedience to the command of the supreme 
Goddess Mahalaksmf, she divides herself into two portions, a male portion known by 
the names of Nliakantha, Raktabahu, Svetahga, Candrasekhara-Rudra, Sankara, 
Sthanu, and Trilocana, and a female portion of white colour known as Vidya, Bhasa, 
Svara, Aksara, and Kamadhenu. Similarly, the Sattva form of moon-like splendour, 
possessed of aksamdla, ahkusa, vtnd and piistaka^ is also generated by Mahalaksmi 
the supreme Goddess. This aspect of the goddess is known by the names of Mahavidya, 
Mahavani, Bharatl, Vak, Sarasvati, Brahml, Kamadhenu, Vedagarbha, Dhl, and 
isvarl. She also gives rise to a male and a female form by the command of the Supreme 
Devi; the male form produced out of this aspect of the goddess is the black-coloured 
deity known as Visnu, Krsna, Hrsikesa, Vasudeva and Janardana; and the female 
is the fair-coloured goddess known as Uma, Gaurl, Satl, Candi, Sundarl, Subhaga 
and Siva. The Rajasa form of the supreme Mahalaksmi is simply called Laksmi. 
She carries a Mdtuluhga (pomegranate) fruit, the grrda, the (vessel) and the 
khetaka ; and has a mark {cinha) consisting of the male and female signs {ithga). 
Her colour is of molten gold. She has also divided herself into male and female 
parts; the former is known as Hiranyagarbha, Brahma, Vidhi, Virihca, and Dhata; 
and the latter is called Sri, Padma, Kamala and Laksmi. And the mother of the 
universe, Mahalaksmi, ordered Brahma to take Sarasvati as his consort. The great 
Brahmanda ;was born by their union. Rudra or Siva married Gauri, and they 
both broke open the ‘egg of gold'. Laksmi became herself the consort of Visnu and 
they both afforded protection of the universe. From Maya the whole lot of created 
beings came into existence." 

1. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^ p.l86. 2. Ibid., p, 187. 

3. Cf. Gopinatha Rao, Vol,I.ii,pp,334-36. 
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Gopinatba Rao has given in a tabular form the details of the evolution of the 
various cosmic gods and goddesses from the supreme Goddess Mahalaksmi. 

The Supreme Mahalaksmi 

Sattva - gunatmika - Rajasa - gunatmika 
= Sarasvatl. =“= Laksmi. 

I I 

I “ I I ““ I 

Gauri Visnu. md, Laksmi Hiranyagarbha. md 

I- - married- 

The Sakta cult took different forms and shapes in different localities and pro¬ 
vinces in India on the close of the Vedic period. The Pulindas, ^^abaras, Barbaras, 
as well as the Kapalikas and others, worshipped the fiercer forms of the goddess e.g. 
Kali, Karala, Candi. Camunda, etc. To these and especially to those goddesses said 
to be dwelling in the forests and the Vindhya mountain (e.g. Durga), oblations of wine 
and flesh were offered. The Mother Goddess was also worshipped by the Abhlras (e.g. 
Nandaor Vasini) the Minas and other tribes. The vogue of the Radha cult must be 
solely due to the working of the Abhlras, The more popularly worshipped goddesses 
are the milder forms of Parvatl or Uma, or those of the different manifestations of 
Laksmi, etc. 

Another phase of the cult is that of Sakti or Force. ‘The powers of willing, 
setting, creating, illuding, etc. were conceived of as goddesses, as the noun Sakti is of 
feminine gender’ (cf. infra). The Saktas mainly worship the Goddess in the form of 
Anandahhairavif Tripurasundari or LaJiia. 

Monier Williams points out that the personifications, following the analogy of 
Visnu’s incarnations, are sometimes grouped according to a supposed difference of 
participation in the Divine energy, such for example as the full energy {purna Sakti)^ 
the partial (aiiisa-rupini), the still more partial (kalamsa-rupinl), this last including 
mortal women in various degrees, from Brahmin women downwards, who are all 
worshipped as forms of the divine mother manifesting herself upon earth. 

The Puranas and the Aganias generally describe the various goddesses as 
follows: 

Parvatl (also called as Sati, Uma, Saivi, etc.), Durga, the nine Durgas (Nava- 
durgas: cf. infra), MahisasuramardinI, Katyayanl, Nanda, BhadrakSlI, Mahakall, 
Amba, Ambika, Mangala, Sarva-mangala, Kalari, Kalaratri (who is seated on an 
ass), Lalita, Gauri (represented as an unmarried girl), Rambha, Totala, Tripura, 
Bhutamata, Yoganidra, Varna, Jyestha, Raudri, Kala-vikarnika, Balavikarnika, Bala- 
pramathani, Sarvabhuta-damanI, ManonmanT, Vafuni, Camunda, Rakta-Camupda, 
^ivadutl, Yogekri, Bhairavi, Tripura-bhairavi, KIrti, Siddhi, Rddhi, Ksama, DIpti, 
Rati, Sveta, Bhadra, Jaya and Vijaya, Kali, GhantakarnI, Jayanti, Diti, Arundhatl, 


Tamasa ~ gunatmika 
= MahSkall. 

I 

I I 

Sarasvati Rudra 


1, Monier Williams, op. cit.^ p. 187. 
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Aparajlta, Surabhi, Krsna, Indraksi, Annapurna, Talasi-devi, Asvarudha-devi, Bhuva- 
neswan, Bala, Rajamatangi; the consort of Visnu, namely, Laksmi, Bhumi or 
Bbudevi ; Sarasvatl of Brahma, and further the seven Matrkas, Jyestha-devi, etc. 

The Puranas deal with the problem of the birth of various goddesses. It is 
Birth of varioua often described that‘Sati, the daughter of Daksa, was the first 

Goddesses wife of Siva. Daksa is said have once decided to perform a great 

sacrifice, and he neither invited his son-in-law nor his daughter. Sati, inspite of the 
warning of Siva went to her father’s where she was treated rather disrespectfully. On 
account of this she preferred ‘not to outlive the insult’, and perished by fire. Being 
greatly enraged at this, Siva, disturbed the sacrifice and cut off the head of Daksa. 
Afterwards, Sati was reborn as Uma, the daughter of Hirnavat and Mena,^ The 
Ramayana narrates that Gaiiga and Lima were the two daughters of this pair.® The 
Harivamsa states that there were three daughters e.g. (Uma or Aparna), Ekaparn&, 
and Ekapatala.'** The word Uma is variously derived e.g. from, ‘O do not*. 

Weber offers another derivation e.g. from the Sanskrit root n, av, to protect.^ Oppert 
gives an interesting derivation. He says that, ‘the word is nothing but a slight variation 
of the ancient Gaucla-Dravidian word Amma, mother, which has been admitted into 
the Sanskrit language as Amba (Ambika). Strangely enough the form Umma or Uma 
for Amma is still in actual use. It is in existence in such popular names as Ummanna, 
which stands for Ammamia, and occurs in the regimental lists of the Madras Army.*’® 

LaksmT, the consort of Visnu, is said to have been born in the act of 
churning of the ocean. The Puranas also narrate many stories in regard to the 
origin of the various names of the goddesses e.g. Parvatl was originally Kali (black) 
but after practising penance she became Gauri, Iliranmayi, etc. 

The most important institution of the Mother Goddess is that of the nine 
Durgas. Various lists are given in regard to the names of the 
The Nine Durgas goddesses. The Agamas mention them as follows : Saila-putrl, 
BrahmacarinT, Canda, Skandamata, Kusmandi Durga, Katyayani, Kalaratri, Maha- 
Gauri and Siddha-dayini. Gopinatha Rao has given the following names : NllakanthI, 
Ksemaiikari, Harasiddhi, Rudramsa-durga, Vana-durga, Agni-durga, Jaya-durga, 
Vindhyavasinl durga and Ripumari-durga.^^ The Kanf na^aniat while quoting the 
Skandaydmala describes the nine Durgas as : Riidracanda,, Candogra, Canda-nayika, 
Canda, Candavatl, Candarupa, Aticandika and Ugra-Candika. The Bhavisya P. 
describes them as: MahalaksmI, Nanda,Ksemankari, SivadutI, Maharudra, Bhramarl, 
Canda-mahgala, Revatl and Harasiddhi.’ 

1. Cf. under Siva : Dak^a's story. 

2. Ramayanat 1, 36, 15. 

3. Harivatiiia, XIII, 13~20. 

4. Quoted in Mliir. O S.7'., Vol, IV, p 425; cf. also Weber, Indische Studiefit Vol. II, 

pp. 168 seq. 

5. Oppert, op. cit.^ p. 421. 

6. Cf* Gopinatha Rao, op. cit\^ I, ii, pp, 345 ff ; 356~7. 

7. Bhavisya P. 4, 61, 9 ; cf. also under Ritual. 
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The Mahavidyas which are the sources of the goddess’s highest knowledge 
are described to be ten in number, the number being probably 
The Mahavidyas sei 0 cted to match the ten chief incarnations of Visnu.^ They are 
as follows : KSli (sometimes called Syama. black in colour, fierce and irascible in chara¬ 
cter. (2) TSrS, a more benign manifestation, worshipped especially in Kashmir. (3) 
SodaiSl, a beautiful girl of sixteen (also called Tripura, worshipped in Malabar). (4) 
Bhuvanesvaru (5) Bhairavl. (6) Cchinna-mastaka, a naked goddess holding in one hand 
a blood-stained scimitar and in the other her own severed head, which drinks the water- 
blood gushing from her headless trunk. (7) Dhumavau. (8) Vagala or Bagala- 
mukhl. (9) Matahgi, a woman of the Bhangi caste. (10) Kamalatmika or 
Kamala. Of these the first two are especially Mahavidyas, the next five Vidyas, and 
the last three Siddha-vidyas.® 

The institution of the Mothers (Mairs, Matrkas or Mahamatrs) is very 
TbeMatni, Matrkas interesting. The number of the Matrs enumerated is seven, 
or Mahamatrs eight, nine and fourteen. The names of Brahmi, Mahesvari, 

KaumarT, Vaisnavl, Varahi, and AindrI are almost common to all the lists. The 
Abhidhana cintamani and the Markandeya P. designate the seventh as Nara- 
siihhl. Ksirasvamin and the Suprabhedagama, Nirnayasindhu, Rupavatara, 
^rltattvanidhi and some other works give the following names of the eighth mother : 
Kalasahkarsanl, Vamanl, Vainayaki, Mahalaksmi, and Candika respectively.® The 
Vardha P. describes the eight matrs as: Yogisvari, Mahesvari, Vaisnavi, 
Bramhi-Svayambhu, Kaumarl, Indraja, Yamadandahan, Anasuya, and Varaha/ The 
Brahmarida P. adds Mahalaksmi as the eighth mother.'* Some lists give nine 
names: Narasirhhi, Camunda, Varahi, Varuni, Laksmi, Kali, Kapali, Kurukulyri, and 
Indrani.® The Skdnda P. gives the names of fourteen goddesses: Siddhambika, 
Krodamata, Kapali, Tara, Suvarna, Trilokajetri, Bhanesvari, Carcika, Ekavira, 
Yogesvan, Candika, Traipura, Bhutambika, and Harasiddhi. 

The Puranas and the Agamas give various stories in regard to the birth of 
the M&trkas. The Suprabhedagama relates that the seven Matrkas were created by 
Brahma for the purpose of killing Nirrta. '^ The Markandeya P. narrates that these 
were born from Brahma, Visnu, Siva, Skanda and Indra, just at the time of killing 
Kumbha and Nisumbha, or Cauda and Munda.^’ VVe need not, however, enter into 
the deails of these myths. The Calukyas called the seven Mothers as their protectresses. 
The Yadavas of Deogiri had Narasirhhi as their Kulad^vata. The Odeyars of Mysore 
still worship the Goddess Camundi.^® Incur opinion, the number of the Divine 
Mothers seems to have been originally eight representing the counterparts of the eight 
forms of Siva. But later on, as the number seven became popular among the Brah¬ 
mins, the original number was changed into seven. The institution of the sisters or 

1. Brahmanism and Hinduism t p, 187. 

2. pp, 187-88. 3, Murti-vijndna. p, 

4. Vardha P„ Adh. 26. 5. Brahmdnda P, Uttarabhdga, Adh. 44,11-12. 

6. Monier Williams, o^. ctV., P. 188 fn. 

7. Skdnda, Kaumdrikd-khanda, 66, 53-54. 

$. Goplnatha Rao, E,HJ, I, ii, pp, 382-83. 

9. Ihid*^ 379 £f. 10. Cf. under Qanapati, 
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KanaiyArs in Southern India seems to be an imitation of the institution of Matrkas, 
The seven goddesses of the Bhoyis are described as Dartu, Kudra, Kudri, Dang, 
Pacheria, Haserwar, and Pakali Kudrasini.^. 

This is another 'important class of manifestations of the Mother Goddess, 
The Yo inif ' These are sometimes represented as eight fairies or sorceresses 

created by and attendant on Durga, sometimes as mere forms of 
that Goddess, sixty or sixty-five in number, and capable of being multiplied to the 
number of ten millions.* The Skanda P. describes that there are as many Yoginis as 
there are Gotras (one for each Gotra). They, who are also designated as Kuladevatas, 
are as follows: Sri-Mata, Tarani, Asapuri. Gotrapa, Icchartinasini, Pippall, Vikaravasa, 
Jagan-matA, Mahamata, Siddha, Bhattarika, Karamba, Vikara, MItha, Suparna, Vasuja, 
Matangl, Mahadevi, VanI, Mukutesvarl, Bhadra, Mahasakti, Samhari, Mahabala and 
Camunda. 


Lokamataras 

Saktis 


The twenty-four daughters of Daksa are sometimes designated 
as Lokamataras.* 

Some of the Puranas enumerate the eight Saktis e.g. Dipti, 
Suksma, Jayl, Bhadra, Vibhuti, Vimala, Amogha, and Vidyuta. 


The other class of manifestations are called the Nayikas or mistresses. These 
are not necessarily mothers. ‘ In fact no other idea is connected 
with them than that of illegitimate sexual love. They are called 
as Balim, Kamesvarl, Aruna, Medini', JayinT, Sarvesvarl, and Kaulesl.* ® 


Nayikas 


Further there are the other manifestations of the Goddess e,g. Sakinis, 
Dakinls, etc. who are said to have arisen from the Atharvaveda* 
The Skanda P. describes the six divisions of these: Sakini, 
Dakim, Kakini, Hakini, Ekini, and Labhini.’ We shall discuss 
the problem in detail under ritual. 


Other manifesta¬ 
tions 


The Mother Goddess and the Demons 

The Mother Goddess, through her difTerenl manifestations, is described to have 
killed various demons e.g. Bhandasura,^ Hunda, Kalingadanava, Mahisasura,^ Canda 
and Munda,^*^ Durga or Durgama/^ Sunda, Upasunda, Nisumbha, Ruru and other 
Raksasas. The following account from the Markandcya P. will elucidate the pointP* 
‘It is said that the Goddess that killed the buffalo-demon was made up of the fierce 
radiance of Siva, Visnu and Brahmadeva, and all the Gods contributed to the forma¬ 
tion of her limbs as well as her ornaments. She is called Candi or Ambika. The 


1. Risley, 7'ribes and Castes in Bengal, I, pp. 80-81, 

2. Monier Williams, op. cit,, p. 189. 

3. Skanda P, Brahtna-khanda^ Dharmdranya-khanda^ 9, 106, 

4. 'Brahmdnda P. Purvabhdga^ 9, 47. 

5. Bhavisya P. 1, 201, 11. 6. Monier Williams,©^. cit,t p. 188. 

7. Skanda P, Brahmakhanda, Dhanndranyakhanda, 20, 7-8. 

8. Brahmdnda P, Uttarabhdga^ \0. 9. Mdrkamfeya P, S2. 

10. Ihidt 85,4ff. 11. Devi-Bhdgavata, Seventh Sfe,Adh.28, 

12. Cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, V. S,, pp. 204-5. 
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formation of the Goddess that killed Sumbha and Nisumbha is thus explained. The 
gods being oppressed by the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha, went to the Himalayas 
and praised the Goddess, whereupon Parvati came out to bathe in the Ganges. Then 
i: 3 iva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of Parvati, and said that it was she 
whom the gods were praising to induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She was 
called KausikI, because she sprang out from Kosa or frame of Parvati’s body. When 
Ambika came out of her body, Pdrvati’s complexion became dark, and hence she 
received the name Kalika (dark one). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and 
Nisumbha pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and from it came 
Kali with a frightful face wearing a garland of skulls and tiger-skin and with an 
infernal weapon (Khatvaiiga) in her hand, she killed the demons Canda and Munda, 
and was back again to Ambika, who thereupon, since she had killed those demons, gave 
her the name Camunda. The seven vSaktis, Brahmi, Mahesvarl, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, 
VarahT, NarasimhI and AindrT, which are the powers or spirits of the gods from 
whom their names are derived, are called her excellent forms (Vibhuti). At the end, 
the Goddess says that she would in the Vaivasvata Manu, destroy i^umbha and 
Nisumbha again by assuming the form of the Goddess residing on the Vindhya 
mountain, and proceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other occa¬ 
sions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambhari, Bhima, Bhramari, etc. 

Kdh : 27/e Fierce Goddess 

We cannot, however, end this brief survey without expressing a word about 
Kali, a Goddess who is worshipped by thousands of Indians to-day. This four-armed 
Goddess always thirsts for blood, preferably that of human beings. She seems to be 
the same goddess as that of the Vahlkas. ‘She is garlanded with heads of demons, 
gorged in blood, with skulls about her blood-besmeared throat, having dead bodies for 
ear-rings, carrying two dead bodies in her hands, and inhabitant of buring grounds 
(for the dead).’ The Yoginl Tantra gives a very graphic description of the Goddess ; 

‘She is crane-like (i. e. white), with rows of teeth resplendent as the beauty of 
lightning, having the effulgence of a smooth new cloud sprung up in the rainy season, 
charming with rows of skull-necklaces, with flowing hair...with lolling tongue, with 
dreadful voice, with three eyes all red, having the circle of mouth oozing (or glittering) 
with crores and crores of moons,...with two corpses as ear-ornaments, bedecked with 
various gems,...girdled with thousands of dead men’s hands, with smiling face, whose 
countenance is flecked with streams of blood dripping from the corners of her mouth, 
whose four arms are adorned with sword, severed hands, boons and security; with 
great teeth,...with blood-bedecked body, mounting upon the corpse of Siva,...having 
her left foot set upon the corpse.* ^ 

She is always described in the Tantras and the PurSnas as withdrawing all 
things unto herself at and by the dissolution of the universe. 

Ill THE GRAMA-DEVATAS 

The cult of the Mother Goddess has spread in every nook and corner of India, 
a fact which can be very well perceived from the various representations of the Mother- 
Goddess in the form of Gra ma-devatas. We may just point out an instance or two 


1. Cf. Payne, op, oit,^ p. 22. 
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which show how the tradition of the viJlagfe goddess is directly connected with that of 
Amma, the Mother Goddess. Like the proto-Indian deities, we find that some of the 
representations of Ayanar and Muttyalamma have the horned headgear placed over 
their head.^ Besides, the main cult of these grama-devatas consists of many prc* 
Aryan elements. 


The Gramadevata is the ‘ tutelary deity ’ or ‘ protecting mother * of a particnlar 
place or locality in India. The Gramadevatas present one 
Th«ir Description Other capacity of the Sakti. Especially in Southern India 

the cult of these goddesses is very popular, and there is almost no village without the 
shrine of the 


The Griimadevaia-pmtisiha describes that, ‘ Vaisnava people worship the 
goddess in the centre of the hamlet, Saktas do outside it, Kapalikas on the burning 
ground, Ganapatas at the house-door or at the house-pillar, and others with the excep* 
tion of the merchants revere her in the bazaar street. All, however, can adore her near 
a waterside, in a forest, or in a stone, wooden or clay temple.*® The Smrti-Purana- 
samuccaya mentions that, ‘the Gramadevatas are found in hamlets of low caste people, 
in the abodes of ^savages and in the villages of peasants, in the tents of the 
Abhiras, in the station of hunters, in the flocks of outcasts and in bazaars, among the 
Madras and cutivators, in capitals, towns, villages and sub-villages, in carpenters* 
shops, on the roads, in the houses of village servants, in the abodes of Vilomas, as well 
as in the huts of Pulkasas, and in the houses of weavers.® The shrines of the village 
goddesses generally consist of large or small buildings, or of rough stones with or 
without carvings on them, under trees or within groves, or of a spear or a trident fixed 
up in some locality to represent the goddess. Monier Williams states that, ‘there 
are about one hundred and forty distinct Mothers in Gujarat, besides numerous 
varieties of some of the more popular forms. Some of the names may be cited: 
Khodlyar, Becaraji, Untai, Maraki (popularly Marki) causing cholera; Hadakai ; 
Asapura, Kalka, Hiiigraj, etc.’ ^ The more popular names of the goddesses in 
Southern India n^ay be mentioned as under : 


Kollapuri-amma, Huskur ammS, the seven Kanaiyamar, Bhadrakali, Kaliy- 
amma, Mariyamma, Muttyalamma, Ponnamma, Ellamma, Ankalamma, Kolumamma, 
Selliyamma, Puttalamma, Vandi-Kaliyamma, Alagiyanacchiyamma, Ulegattal, 
Pidarl, Peclii, Katteri, Poleramma, Gangamma, Chaudamma, DurgammS, Nukal- 
amma, Paidamma, Asiramma, Padalamma, Gantyalamma, Paradesamma, Neral- 
amma, Mallamma, Peddintamma, Somalamma, MatahgiralS, Talupulamma, 
Sellandiyamma, etc. ® 

The names of these goddesses are partly taken from the PurSnas (like Mari¬ 
yamma = Marika), partly from the Tantras (Matangirala MAtangl), and other 
works. The names like Kaliyamma and others are the exact equivalents of the Sanskrit 

1. Cf. p. 45. (supra). 

2. Cf. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of India, p. 459. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Monir Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 223. 

5. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images, pp. 223-4. 
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vt6iM I}k6 Itlli; etc. Some of them are mere translations e, g. Kolumamma or 
KSalatoSyimmS, Ssliyamma (Tsallamma of the Telugus) and Sellandiyarnma, or 
Poleramma are equivalent with the goddess SItalft. As these goddesses are malnfy 
meant to scare away demons and diseases, new words are coined t.e. Plague-amma, 
Goddess who would do away with the plague. There is also another way of solution, 
namely, the names occurring in the Puranas and Tantras may themselves be mere 
SAnskritized forms of the original Dravidian expressions which were current among 
the inhAbitants of India. 

Their Symbols 

Whitehead has given an interesting account regarding the cult of the village 
goddesses in India. The images or symbols representing these are equally varied. 
They may be represented as ^ : 

(1) In primitive villages : a clay figure, or a stone pillar standing in a field, 
or a carving in a stooe^platform under a tree, or in a small enclosure 
surrounded by a stone wall, or small conical stones, blackened with the 
annointing oil; 

( 2 ) a slab of stone having the figure of a woman roughly carved on it ; 

( 3 ) a brass-pot filled with water and decorated with margossa leaves {Meliu 
Azadirachta) as in the case of Kaliyamma at Shiyali; or as in other 
Tamil villages, au earthenware pot filled with water and decorated with 
margossa leaves: 

(4) seven brass pots (representing perhaps the seven sisters or virgins), with* 
out any water in them, one of the other, with margossa leaves* stick into 
the mouth of the topmost pot, as well as by an earthenware pot filled with 
water and also adorned with margossa leaves ; 

(5) a curious symbol called Aratl used in Mysare, consisting of a lamp made 
of rice-fiour about six or eight inches high, with the image of a face roughly 
represented on one side of it by pieces of silver and blotches of Kunkuma* 
red paste stuck on to represent the eyes, nose, mouth, etc ; and sticks of 
incense stuck in the lamp all round, there being on the top four betel 
leaves stuck upright and forming a sort of cup with a wreath of white 
flbwets below them ; or lastly, 

( 6 ) ft coamon symbol of the villftge doities being simply ft stick ot 3 speftr> 
Svery village in South I odift is believed by the people to be surrounded 

evil suMiits, who are always on the watch to inflict diseases and misfortunes of all 
Mads on the unhappy villagers. It is also commonly believed that they lurk every* 
whofei ea the tops-of palmyra treesi in caves and rocksi in ravines and chasms, fly 
in the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down upon any unprotected victim, and 
the Indian villagers pass through life in constant dread of these invisible enemies. 
Eventually the poor turn towards these GoddeSsfes for prdtection, whbsh evil Sfflriti and 
epidemics of cholera, small-pox, or fever, cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, 
flres,49d all the manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village’.* 

1 . Whitehead, Village Goit 0 / Sottth India, pp. 34'ff, 

Z. md, pp. 43-44.' 
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The village goddesses have a peculiar attraction in the eyes of the respective, 
village folk, and they are popularly worshipped in case of any earthly calamity or 
epidemics occurring in the country. 

IV. THE SAKTA SECTS AND DEVOTEES 
(a) The Sakta Sec/s 

Saktism has become a very popular religion today. Western scholars generally 
used to divide the Sakta worshippers into two classes: The Right-hand (Daksi^acara) 
and the Left-hand (Vamacara) Saktas. Bhattacarya, for the first time, made a 
distinction between the Vamacaris and the Kaulas.* The Vamacaris are condemned 
fcHT their most obscene and immoral practice of the Cakra-puja and other rites« Barth 
calls them as hypocrites and debauchees." Even Avalon speaks of the decadence Of 
the followers of the Vamacara community. Payne, however, observes that, * the term 
left-hand used by worshippers of the Goddess, is not of abuse as may seem to have 
been supposed. Nor are these names used after the manner of Martin Luther, whoi 
attaching both the life of the world and the life of the cloister, described the one as 
dectralis impius and the other as sinistralis impius. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the sect of the Daksinacaris must have come 
into being after the giving up of human sacrifice, and later even of animal sacrifice. 
Payne states that *there is a tradition which connects the giving up of human sacrifice 
at the Devi’s temple at Conjeeveram with the great Hindu philosopher and controversia. 
list ^ankaracarya, and that slowly a reformed type of Devi worship spread.^ But the 
evidence of the Mahdbhdrata and the Cchdndogya Upantsad (which refers to the cult 
of the Vamadevavratins)® is enough to prove that both the sects must have come into 
vogue long before the period of ^ankaracarya. 

Mainly basing his conclusion on the Kuldrnava and the Jndnadipa Tantras^ 
Woodroffe states that men may be divided into three classes ® ; 

(1) Pasus : Those akin to animals, in whom tamas predominates. 

(2) Vfras : Heroes in whom Rajas is the chief quality. 

( 3 ) Divyas • Divine beings in whom Sattva is predominant. 

The aim of the worshipper is to attain the Divya class. The procedure is 
difficult indeed, as can be seen from what is said by Ramakm^a 
Bvasa ana about it: TWO persons, it is said, began together the rite of 
invoking the Goddess Kali by the terrible process called ^avasadhana. One invoker 
was frigfiteoed to insanity by the horrors of the earlier portion of the night; the other 
was favoured by the vision of the Divine Mother at the end of the night. Then he 
asked her, “ Mother! Why did the other man become mad ? ” The Deity answered. 
'‘Thou, too, 0 child! didst become mad many times in thy various previous births, 
and now at last thou seest me.” ^ . r 


1. Bhattacarya, Hindu Castes and Sects, pp. 407-13. 

2. Barth The Religions oj India, p, 204. 

3. Payne, TAe Saifefas, p. 24. . . 

4. Ihid, p. 25. 5. Cchdndogya Upanisad, 11, 13, t-2 

6. Woodroffe, Sakti and Sdkta,. p. 78 f. 

7. Max Miiller, Life and Sayings of Rdmdhrsndj'Hb. Stit p, ‘ \ \ 
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- Payne has gfiven a concise account of the different stagfes 6f preparation through 
irhich'^^asu has to pass. We have summarized the main results in the footnote 
below. * 

It is worth noting that there were different forms of Kaula worship. 
Laksmtdhara in bis commentary on the Sccundaryalcihciri speaks with severe con- 
demnsttion of some of the practices of what he calls the Uttara or Northern Kaulas. 
Bhattacarya calls them as being most extreme in their practices.* Eggeling makes 

It A (or generally Daksinnacsira). 

1. Veda. The Sadbaka must carry out the prescriptions of the Veda. Fish and meat 
should not be eaten on certain days. Co-habitation with one s wife most be carefully 
regulated. The worship is largely of an external character. This has been described 
as the Path of Action (Kriya-marga). It is admitted that many of the Vedic rites 
cannot now be performed, and even a Pasu must therefore attend to the Agamic ritual 
in this Kali age. 

2, Vaianava. The injunctions of the Veda are still followed. Visnu is worshipped. It 
is distinguished from the earlier stage by the endurance of great austerities {tapat)^ 
and by the contemplation of the Supreme everywhere. It is the path of devotion- 
(Bhakti-marga). 

3, Savia Meditation is now on Siva. This is the militant (Ksatriya) stage. To love 
and mercy are added strenuous effort and the cultivation of power. Entrance is 
made on the path of Knowledge (Jnana-marga). 

4. DakHna. This is the final preparation for passing out of the Pasu state. Medita¬ 

tion is of the Devi. Certain rituals are performed at night Magic power (siddhi) 
is obtained by the use of a rosary of human bone. If Pancatattva worship takes 
plac6, it is only performed with substitutes for the five elements. 

B. 5. Vdtna. Details of this path are kept secret because revelation destroys the Siddbi 

attained hereby. The help of a spiritual director (Guru) is throughout necessary. 
Passion, which has hitherto run ^downwards and outwards/ is now directed 'upwards 
and inwards/ and transformed into power. The bond which makes a man Pasu have 
gradually to be cut away: for example, pity ignorance, fear, shame, family convention' 
and caste. There is worship with Pancatattva at night. 

6. Siddhdnta, This is superior to the previous stage, because the Sadhaka shows 
knowledge, freedom from fear of the Pasu, adherence to the truth ; and performs 
Pancatattva worship openly. 'Siddhaviras were allowed special liberties with women 
(Woodroffe, op. ci^., p. 354). 

7-6. Aghora and Yoga. They are not always divided into separate paths. The Aghoras 
were ascetics who despised everything earthly, and ate human flesh and excrement. 

C. 9. Kaula, One can now become a Divya. Knowledge of this path unites one with 

Devi and Siva. Every Dharma is lost in the greatness of Kuladharma. There are 
no injunctions, no prohibitions, no restrictions as to time and place, and no rules at 
all. One is beyond good and evil, and may indulge in practices which the general body 
of Hindns regarded unlawful. This is the Svecchacara stage. 'At heart a Sakta, out¬ 
wardly a Saiva, in gatheriogs a Vaisnava, tp thus many a guise the Kaulas wander on 
earth. The Kau|a or Kulina is one 'who sees the imperishable and alPpervading self 
^ ^ all ^ings, and all things in the self. 

2. Ci EnoyClcpcedia BriiafiniclatXtlltp. 511. 

0^. os>.j pp/407-13;^ - — 
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an equally strong observation regarding tbe customs of the Kaolas ae the 

iDPSt degrading ever practised under the pretext of religious worahip/^ 
m%Tijan of Rajisakhara (c. 900) also refers to the doings of a Kaula magiciaih® 

(6) Sakta Devotees in the Puranas, 

We have already observed how ^aktism has become a popular cult amongst 
the Indians. It is. however, proposed to deal here with the problem of the 
devotees described in the Puranas. 

The Puranas have given some details in regard to the worshippers of the 
Mother Godless. It is proposed to give here a short survey of the same: 

The wife of Jayatsena, king of Kasi, was a worshipper of Gauri/ ^draka was 
a devotee of the Devi (Goddess)/ It is described that Sudarsana of ^fogaverapura 
regained his kingdom by performing the Vagrblja-manira apd adoring Jagadamba/ 
The story of Suratha as a worshipper of the Goddess is detailed in the Devi-^Bhagavata 
and Brahmavaivarta and other Puranas.^ King Devapanna is said have been a 
worshipper of Camunda.^ King Nahusa is described to have worshipped the goddess 
on the seventh day of the bright half of the month of Bhadrapada.^ Aja and Raghn 
worshipped Bhairavl.® Mahanandl worshipped Mahalaksmi at Magadba.^^ King 
N^raka was a keen devotee of Kamakhya.’ ^ King Rupasena of Vardbananagara and 
bis wife offered their son as a victim in a sacrifice; but he was revived again.^* 
Patahjali is said to have defeated Kali with the help of the blessings of the 
Goddess.” Further the following are described as being the worshippers of the 
Mother-Goddess; King Satyavrata of the Iksvaku dypasty, Yajfiavalkya/® 
Diarmadhvaja, Sumada (worshipper of KamaksI), Karttavirya, who possessed 
the Kavaca of Bbadrakall, and others.^® 

V, ORIGIN OF SAKTISM 

The Mohenjo Daro discoveries have made it pretty clear that the prigin of the 
Mother Goddess^can be traced to the pre*Vedic period. But surprisinglypnough the 
very fact that all the references in regard to the Mother Goddess CM:cur in the Aryan 
writings of the later period, has given sufficient scope for diversity of opinion amongst 
Scholars. 

J. N. Bhattacarya maintains, ** To me it seems that the Tantric cult was 
invented partly to justify the habit of drinking, which prevailed among the Brld^ans 

1. Encyolopccdia Britannioa.Xlllt p 511. 

2. Cf. Payne, o/>, cit., p 30; also S. Laxman’s Transl. of Rajatarahgint, 

3. Skdnda P, 6 Ndgarakhanda, 177, 16. 4. Skanda^ Kaumdrikdkhan^ (2), Adh.40, 

5. Devt-Bhdgavaia, 3 Adh. 15, 16. 6, Ibid, 5, Adh. 32, 35 ; Brahmavaivarta^ 

Prakrtikhanda, I, 151 ff; Siva P., Umd-samhitd. 5, Adh, 451,14 ff, 

7, Skdnda P. 5, 3, Adh. 169, v. 5. 8. Bhavisya, 4, 46. 7 If, 

9. Skdnda, Prabhdsak^tra Bid., 58, 29 ff, 10. Bhavinya, 3, 2,3, 34, 

11. Kdlikd P. 39, 163 ff. 12. Bhavisya, 3 1, 3 ff. 

13. Bhavinya, 3,2.35.1 ff. 14. Dew-BkagavatUt 7 , Aidh, 11 , 12 . 

15. Ibid, 9.5,1 ff. 16 . Ibid, 9 . Adh. UM. 

17. Padma P., Pitilakhai^a, l?56. 18. .88.48. 
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tiren after the prohibition of it by our great law givers, hut cbi?§y to epable >tbe 
Bp^tnanical opurUers of the beastly kings to compete with the spcniar couct|erain?tbe 
struggle of becoming favourites, and causing the ruin of their royal masiHers/'^ 
Hauer has 'shown how close are the parallels between someoftheoldaacrifices^ 
fike those of the Mahavrata and many of the ceremonies which repel us in the Tantras.* 
Starbruck points out that, ‘ The Vedas were written before and during the period when 
the Aryans were conquering the aborigines of India and were engaged in feuds among 
their own tribes. Under such conditions there are no goddesses, although the litera^ 
ture is richly polytheistic. When the nation settled down into a relatively peaceful lif^ 
and agricultural pursuits, the worship of female deities has risen to a place of supreme 
importance; Durga, the eternity; SarasvatT, supreme wisdom; and ^akti, mother of all 
phenomena**' Mackenzie advocates an Asiatic origin. He says, * We are told that a 
revolution in the Hindu pantheon took place during the Brahmanic age as a result of 
the rise of the‘middle kingdom’, which was inhabited by a group known as the Bbaratas^ 
who worshipped Btiaratl, a goddess not unlike the mother-goddess of Egypt and 
early Europe; that this goddess became associated with SarasvatT and was ultimately 
recognised as the wife of Brahma, the Supreme God; that when Buddhism declined 
and §iva became the most popular deity, this goddess worship was traosferfod to his 
consort and was organized into a separate sect*** Scholars like Vincent Smith* 
Elliot® have held that the migrations of the nomad nations of the oestial Asian 
steppes, which culminated in the Kushan or Indo-Scythian conquest in Northern India, 
must have caused this change in Hinduism. SJater maintained that ‘While the 
Dravidiaqs were AryanizeJ in language, the A cyans were Dr^yidi^ni^d in culture/’ 
In regard to the peculiarly common characteristic of the village goddesses and the 
Aryan goddesses he says that, * We can hardly refrain from identifying her with KalT^ 
with the rounded limbs, wid? hips, swelling breasts, exaggerated waist, and witli 
many arms brandishing weapons, tirelessly dancing, a fit emblem indeed for Natujre 
as is in India, so bountiful in her kindly moods, so deadly when the whim takes her.* 
He also believes that the cult of the Mother Goddess must have arisen first amonjg the 
matriarchal tribes.® Sen points out the close connection between CandT with her 
lions and the Cretan goddesses/ Barth traces the roots of ^ktism'far away in 
those ideas, as old as India herself, of a sexual dualism, placed at the begiBuiogiOf 
things (in a Brahmana of the Yajurveia, for example, Prajapati is andfogyoo(ie}r‘oc 
of a common womb, in which beings are formed, which is also their eommm 
tomb.’^° Recently N, Venkataramanayya, having drawn some comparisons between 
Durga and the Goddess Ishtar and Anahita, points out that, *Tbe MotbefiSoddess 
entered India in the company of the Vedic Gods, from the far distant regiopg^n ibe 

1. Bhattacarya, Hindu Ca$tes and Sects, p, 413; Cf. also Payoe, TheSakias, 

2. J. W. Hauer, Der Vratya; Payne,'The Sdktas, p, 63, 

3. Starbruck, •Female Principle', E.R.E., V 828. 

4. Mackenzie, Indian Myth and Legend, p. XXXIX. 

5. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 9. 

6. Elliot, op. 01 /., 11. p. 276. 7. Slpfw, ofi. «. 

8. /ill/, pp. 91-92, 103 . 9. 

10. Barth, Religions of India^ p, 207. * 
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west o( Asia, airnBly, Egypti Nineveh, and Babylon.*^ Marshall observes that the 
cult of the MDther Goddess must have originated in Anatolia (probably in Phrygia) 
and spread thence throughout the Western Asia.® 

However, the Mohenjo Daro discoveries have supplied us with the most 
important clue, namely, that the Indus Valley civilization is absolutely non-Aryan 
in nature. It is also significant to note that both the inscriptions and the representa¬ 
tions on the seals are silent in regard to the main features of the goddess. Hence 
the few changes that are made in the case of Ishtar, e.g. her close association with the 
iion, etc. seem to be of a later date. 

It is also worth noting that the Mahabharata, while dealing with the cult of the 
Vratyas,* who are otherwise called Vahikas, speaks of the worship of the female demon» 
of the singing of youthful wimea and of the sicrificiag of animals on the occasion, 
Tois clearly proves bayoud d^ubt that the cult of the Mother Goddess must have arisen 
in this land alone, wherein once the M3henjj D iro civil zation flourished. It is just 
possible that ira neiiately afterwards, the cult must have spread far and wide in the 
whole of India. And eventually numerous additions and modifications in the cult must 
have been effected by the people of different provinces-so as to suit their taste and 
inclinations. In view of the above observations, one can very easily perceive how 
with the exception of Slater and partly of Barth, all the 'other scholars have not 
arrived at a proper solution of the above problem . 

VI. THE TANTRAS 

The Tantras—Date—Contents—Their abuses and disabuses— Main Works. 

The main literature of the Saktas consists of the Tantras or Taotric texts, 
in fact like the other scientific religious works, namely, the Nigamas, Agamas* 
Yamalas, Damaras, Uddlsas, Kaksaputas, and others in the case of other systems, the 
Tantras form the main religious expositions of the Saktas. The Devi-Bhagavata 
calls the Tantrasastra as a Vedanga. The TarapraJlpa enjoins that in the Kaliyuga 

the Tantric rites alone -as against the Vedic, are prescribed. 

* 

The expression Tantra, which is derived from the root ‘tan,* ‘to spread,* by the 
addition of the suffix ‘tran,’* conveys various meanings—Starting from that of web or 
warp, it came gradually to stand for an uninterrupted series, orderly ritual, the 
doctrinal theory or system itself, and finally its literary exposition®, or in the words 
,of Woodroffe, ‘injunction (Vidhi), regulation (Niyama), and ^astra (treatise).*® 

The word Tantra was also employed in the case of other scientific treatises 
also e.g. the Pancat antra, Kaf antra (a Sanskrit Grammar) of Sarvavarman, the 
Tantravarttika, the Tantrai^atna ic. 1300), the Tantrasara by Madhava (1199- 
1278 A.D.), the Tantraloka by Abhinavagupta, etc. But now the word generally 
connotes a Sakta Agama alone. 

1. Venkataramanayya, Rudra^Siva^ p. 58. 

2. Marshall, op cit.^ 1. p. 50. 

3. Cl. under the Vrdtyas- 

4. Cf Woodro^e, ^akti and Sakta, p. 50 

5i Payne, op, ciV., p. 49. 

6. Woodroffe, op, cit,^ p. 50. 
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The extant works give different lists in regard to the number of Tantras. 

Namber of Tantras considered to be sixty-four generally. But , the 

Agamavilasasidds a list of eighty-three again. The Matisiddhanta* 
Tanira(c. 18th cen. A. D.) divides them into three sections, corresponding to the 
three divisions of India. The first group consists of the Tantras of the region of 
Visijukranta (from the Vindhya mountains to Chittagong), the second of Rathakranta 
(from the Vindhya mountains to China (Northern India), and thirdly those of the 
region of Asvakranta (the rest of India).^ The Macdonald Manuscripts, on the other 
hand, detail a list of sixty-four titles. The author says, ‘besides these there are a hundred 
other Tantras.* The Vdrdhi-Tantra adds a list cf sixty-two more. The Buddhists 
mention seventy-two works of their own. Ward has given a separate list of his own.® 
The Tantra is not mentioned in the Amarakosa. Moreover, the Chinese 
, pilgrims, who visited India between 400 and 700 A* D, do not 

T cir ate Tantras.® Avalon takes them to a considerably earlier 

date and even assumes for them the antiquity of the Vedas. Farquhar proposes that 
the Tantras seem to have taken a definite shape only after the 7th century A. D.* But 
the discovery of a manuscript of the Kubjikd-Tantra written in Gupta characters 
proves that the Tantric works began to be composed not later than the seventh 
century A. D. 

The Tantras contain varied matter regarding Sakta worship and ritual. Their 
Contents contents may be summarized as follows: 


The conception of Deity as a Supreme Personality {Pardhanta) and of the 
double aspect of God in one of which He realizes or becomes the universe; a true 
emanation from Him in his creative aspect ; successive emanations (Ahhdsa^vyuha) 
as of *five from fire’ from subtle to gross; doctrine of Sakti; pure and impure crea. 
tion; the denial of unconscious Maya such as S^ankara teaches ; doctrine of Mayako^ 
and the Kancukas; the carrying of the origin of things up and beyondfPiiresa- 
Prakrti; acceptance at a later stage of Purusa-Prakrti, the Sankhya Gunas, and 
evolution of Tattvas as applied to the doctrine of Sakti; affirming of the reality 
of the universe ; emphasis on devotion (Bhakti); and provision for ail castes and bptli 
sexes. Instances of common practice are, for example, Mintra, Blja, Yantra, Mudra. 
Nyasa, Bhutasuddhi, Kundall yoga, construction and consecration of temples au^ 
images {Kriyd)i religious and social observances {paryd\ such as Ahnika, Varmsrama- 
dhafma, Utsava, and practical magic (Maya-yoga), where there is Manira, Yantra, 
Nyasa, Diksa, Guru and the like, there is Tantra-sastra. It is also called Mantra^^ 
Sastra.^ 

Various scholars have expressed their opinion in regard to the nature aiid 

Tbeir abates contents of the Tantras. Elliot, while making a disttniblion 

^ ditabutat between Tantrism and Saktism,® opined that the Tantras are *a 

1. MaitiiddhdHfa-Tantra, I, ii; iv, 4, 4. 

2 . History, and Mythology of the Hindus, tt{pi 362 

lEllioU Hinduism and Buddhism, 

4. Farquher, p. R, L. /,, pp. 199 ff. 

5 . Ci:Woiiit6Uii6p\Gif,^^^ * ' ^ ^ 

6. Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhistk^ t^ ^ - 
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shitpflS^ttdii of r^igiOOt Iwt o» msta|)bysjral rather than emotima}^ haes,^ M<mier 
Vf^liatns aBfd Bbattactaya speak of the 'terrible sod horrible sspects of - the 
VSmStifM' ctfit Bartb, while admitting the philosophical depth of the Taatric 
teicbings expfesses, that a '^Sfcta is nearly always a hypocrite and a superstitious 
dfebaucbee^• However, the wrftings of Woodroffe and Avalon have proved beyond 
ddii^t that the TSntrie works convey a far reaching and deeper philosophical thought 
than^ was supiibSed to be up till now.* 

It is proposed to give here a brief survey of the main T&ntric writings* The 
Mala Wirfhfc Tantras were: the Rudra^Ydmala (lOth or 11th cen» A.D.); 

Kuldrnava, which is referred to by Laksmidhara (end of the 13th 
cen. A« D.) and which is sometimes attrituted to Sankara ; the Sdradd^Tilaka-Tantra 
by Laksmana Desika (17th cen. A. D,); the Kaula Upanisadt the Yoginl^Tantra 
which probably refers to the Koch King Visnusiihha ( 1515-1540 A. D.) ; the Mahd* 
nirvdna-Tantra or the ‘Tantra of Great Liberation’(19th cen. A.D., according to 
Gilmore); the commentary written on the same by Hariharananda Bharati (died 1833); 
the fantraedrat the authorship of which is attributed to Krsnananda Bhattacarya, a 
contemporary cA Bhattacharya,^ but to Krsnananda Agamavagisa by Ronaldshay in 
his Heart of Arydvarta ; the ^dktdnaUda^tarahgim, written probably after 1821* 
according to Farquhar ;and the Kdmadhenu-T, and the Mantrakosa (both belonging 
to'the 18th cen. A. D. ). 

VII. SAKTA PHILOSOPHY AND YOGA 
(a) Sakta Philoiophy—(6) The Hatha Yoga. 

[a) Philosophy 

Though one is not in a position to state exactly when the Sakta philosophy 
came to be propounded, still the germs of it can be found in the 
early doctrine of the Purusa and Prakrti as propounded by the great 
iCapfla, the notion of ArdhanSrlsvara, and finally the doctrine of ^iva-Sakti, which 
becomes perceptible in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad, The Upanisad, while 
assteitating the main principles of the Sahkbya system has also emphatically stated 
that'Maya or ^akti forms part and parcel of Brahman. Eventually it mast not* have 
bleeu long afterwards that a full-*f!edged ^akta philosophy came into vogtue. 

Like the Trtka system of Kashmir the ^akta school has adopted the doctrine 
of the 4hirty-six Tattvas, and has partly followed the Vedantic doctrine of Sankara. 

Side by side with the Tantras, the Puranas also have dealt with the auw 
teneto of - the ^kta philosophy. The Devi-Upamsad^ the Devt-Shdgavata^ the 
Bwhtm^a and other Purdnas are instances to the point. 

Slater suggested that the Tantric idea of the production of the UUfVetSa by^ the 
blending of the male and female principles-the quiescent and the active (Sakti) which 
lies at the rout oLtba wbolo of later mythology of India~owes its development t& the 
popularization of the Sahkhya philosophic idea of the union of the two principles 

1. Ibid, II. p, 275* 2 Barth. ReUgione of India, p< 204. 

5. Avalon, Vrinoiples of Tantrae, Intro, p. xLiv. 

4, Slatoi, Hinduism iu Relation to CHriBtianity, 
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Parusa and Prakrti.^ Some other scholars have proposed that the philosophy under¬ 
lying the Tantras are a modification of the Sankhya and Vedanta systems*. But, in 
our opinion, ^aktism is but a later development of the ideas of Ardhanarlsvara or 
^iva-^akti which were so widely prevalent amongst the non-Aryans. The Sankhya 
doctrine of Purusa and Prakrti owes its very existence to this original idea of 
the proto-Indians and not vice versa. In fact the Sankhya system was an off-shoot 
of the original philosophy of the non-Aryans. 


The greatest contribution of the ^aktas to Indian philosophy is their doctrine of 
d S kt* as the motive power working behind the whole universe. 

* In fact, they view God as the Mother of the universe, and 

assert that the ultimate Reality is Samvid, Caitanya or CrV, which, through its 
association with Maya-Ioikti, is operative to create the universe.® 


Brahman is both Sat and Cit. There is no distinction of the experienced and the 
the experiencer in the ultimate Reality. There is nothing in the universe as apart from 
Atman, which is the only all-pervading entity. Cit is pure and simple; and 
whatever is of changing appearance in the world, is all due to the working of Maya- 
Sakti. 

Unlike the NySya and Sankhya systems, which propound that the chief end 
of man is the absolute cessation of pain, the Vedantins lay stress on the positive Bliss 
which is of its essence.^ According to the DevuKalydna ‘the mother of Bliss is 
herself Bliss.* 


The Kuldrnava^Tantra explains the inscrutable nature of the Supreme Being. 
It says, ‘^iva is the impartial. Supreme Brahman, the all-knowing creator of all. He 
is the stainless one, and the Lord of all. He is one without a second [Advaya). He 
is light itself. He changes not and is without beginning or end. He is without 
aUribute and is above the highest. He is Being [Sat), Consciousness (Cit), and Bliss 
{Ananda)^. This state persists in all the states of Becoming which are its 
manifestation as ^akti.’ 


As Brahman is real, so also Cit is real. The Cit is real, the substratum of all 
that exists in the world. The universe is born, grows and dies in this entity. It is all- 
pervading, eternal, unproduced, and indestructible. The Kaivalya^Kdlika-T. explains 
how Cit is known through its manifestations only : ‘We realise the presence of Rahu 
or Bhuccbaya (the eclipse) by his actions on the Sun and Moon. The eclipse is seen 
but is not the cause of it. Cit-Sakti is a name for the same changeless Cit when 
associated in creation with its operating Maya-^akti*. The Supreme Cit is called 
Pardsamvit. 


1. Cf, Slater, Hinduism in Relation to Christianity, 

2. Dasgapta, History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 71 ; Sten Konow, Lehrbuch der Reli. 
gion Gesohichte, II. 179. 

3. Woodroffe, op, cit,, p. 254. 

4. Ibid, 

5. Kuldrnava-T,, 1-6, 7. 

6. Woodroflfe, op, cit,, p, 258. 
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According to Sankara, Maya is mere illusion, and the only real entity being 
Brahman. But the ^aktas call Maya as a particular ^kti of 
Sankara and Sa ii»m Woodroffe explains the whole position clearly. He 

says, being ^akti, it is at base consciousness, but as Maya-^akti, it is consciousness 
veiling itself, ^ikti and Saktiman are one and the same; that is, Power and its 
possessor ^aktiman. Therefore Mayasakti is Siva or Cit in that particular aspect 
which he assumes as the material cause {upadana-karana) in creation. Creation is 
real; that is, there is a direct causal nexus between Siva and ^akti (Cit-Sakti and 
Maya Sakti) and the universe. In short, ^iva as ^akti is the cause of the universe, 
and as ^akti in the form of Jivesa, he actually evolves.’^ 

Eventually there are two aspects in the Brahman t.c. the Prakdka or 
aspect, and VimarsaSakH, ‘the potential Idam* This Vimarsa-Sakti is of two 
forms : the subtle and the gross ; and she works in two capacities, namely, Cid-rupim 
and Visva-rupinl. Thus the two ‘/’ness’ and that'ness'\ or the subjective and objective 
aspects are in the original entity itself. The Sakti is thus in her both capacities e.g. 
Cit, and herself in an undistinguishable union with Siva. 

The Sakti which was in a veiled state during the creation, again remains in its 
pure and subtle form in the state of final dissolution. She is then 
Dissolution undistinguishable union with Siva. The Poncaratra 

{Ahir-hudhnya) Sainhita^ explains the nature of this state: the Supreme state of 
Sakti returns to the condition of Brahman {Brahma-hhavam vrajate). Owing to 
complete intensity of embrace the two all-pervading ones Nara>ana and His Sakti 
become as it were a single principle. Tdis return to the Brahman condition is said to 
take place in the same way as a conflagration, when there is no more combustible 
matter, returns to latent condition of fire In this state the subject 

and object are in complete union. 


Woodroffe observes that the nature of creation is rather an emanation 
^ dbhdsa —for the former term is associated with dualistic notions 

‘ of an extra-cosmic God, who produces a world which is as 

separate from Himself as is the potter.^ In this state, the Brahman still transcends 
the universe. Further again, Cit, though it transforms itself as ^akti into the universe, 
still transcends the creation. This is so in the case of all the evolutes, ‘every stage 
of emanation process prior to the real evolution [parindma of Prakrit) remaining 
what it is, whilst giving birth to a new Evolution.’ But it should be remembered 
that, unlike the Sahkhya theory in which Parindma means a complete transforniation 
of the sbject into the object (t.e. milk into curds), the ^aktas and Agamic schools hold 
that the creation is simply an dbhdsa or ‘shining forth.* The process of creation 
is called ‘flame to flame,’ meaning, that ‘it is a process in which ‘one flame 
springs from another flame.’ This is a form of vivaria^ though it should be distin¬ 
guished from the 'vivaria propounded by Sankara, in so far as the effect is con¬ 
sidered as equally real. 


1. /6*d.p. ?63. 

3, Cf. Woodroffe, op. cii,^ p. 263. 


2 . Ahirhudhnya-^mnkitd* Ch&p. IV. 
4. Ibid, p. 266. 
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The ^aktas, like the Nyaya-Vaisesikas preach that Iccha, Jfiana and Kala (or 
will* knowledge and action) constitute the motive power in creation. From these the 
great Triangle of Energy {Kafnakala)^ from which ^abda, Artha, and the forces ol 
psychic and material worlds arise/ 

Thus immediately the question of creation is in isssue, Brahman is spoken 
of in its two aspects, namely, transcendental and empirical: Niskala and Sakala 
Siva ; Nirguna and Saguna : Para and Apara; Paramdtnid and Isvara ; and 
Para-Brahman and ^ahda Brahman* 


The four itates of 


The Saktas like the Agamic and Kashmir Saivas speak of the thirty-six tattvas. 

Thirt • T tt ^akta doctrine in general is akin to that of the Kashmir 

« a vas 5q{^qqJ jq gQ [qji: as it inclines ultimately towards Advaitic 
principles. It should be noted, however, that the J^iva-tattva and the Sakti-tattva 
are never produced. The latter is in its two aspects, namely, kinetic and potential 
e*g* Visvarupim and Cid-rupini. (For details cf. Kashmir Saivism)* 

The ^ktas postulate the existence of the four states of the soul, namely, 
Jdgrat, Svapna^ Susupti and Turiya* All these are real ‘whether 
it is the transcendental real of Sankara (turiya), or the empirical 
Experience waking, dreaming or dreamless sleep.* 

The ultimate goal of a Sadhaka is the attaining of the pure and perfect Cit 
which is of the nature of Sacciddnanda. ‘The Atma which had 
Liberation bound itself by the Avidya-murti of its Sakti liberates itself by its 
Vidya-murti.* 

One of the greatest assets of Saktism is its teaching of Bhukti-Mukti^ 
Bh kt* M kt* Woodroffe aptly explains it as: ‘The Vira has not seen the 
world from fear of it. He holds it in his grasp and wrests from 
it its secret. Then escaping from the conscious driftings of a humanity which has not yet 
realized itself, he is the illumined master of himself, whether developing all his powers 
or seeking liberation at will.' ^ 


(6) The Hatha-yoga, 

One of the main contributions of Saktism to the non-Aryan and later Hindu 
religion, of which it still forms apart, is its peculiar system of Hatha-yoga. The Saktas 
mainly preach and practise the KundalinI or otherwise called the Hatha-Yoga. We have 
already observed that the Mohenjo Darians were keen adepts in the science of Yoga. 
A section of the Vratyas were yogins par excellence. Further, the famous Tamil saint 
Tirumular, the Gorakhnathis, and Jhanesvara-in his commentary on the sixth Chapter 
of the GltEf have preached the importance of the Kundalinl-yoga. The word 
Kundalini seems to have been derived from the Tamil word Kudalai. Thus the 
Hatha-Yoga seems to be of a very ancient origin. 


According to the Saktas the practice of Yoga brings about the union of the 
individual soul and the Supreme Being. It actually makes the soul free from the 
shackles of Maya. The Gheran^a Samhitd states that, ‘there is no bond equal in 
strength to Mava, and no power to destroy that bond than Yoga.* The person who 


1. Woodrofie, o^. oiL, p. 354, 

2. Ibid. 
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wishes to practise Yoga must be a fit man (adhikari). The Tantras generally speak of 
the four forms of e. Mantra-yoga, Laya-yoga, Hat ha-yoga and Raja-yoga. 

The Sammohana-Tantra nre3.ches hve kinds o{ Yoga; Jnana, Raja, Laya^ Hatha 
and Mantra, which are said to be the five aspects of the spiritual life, namely, Dhartjia, 
Kriya, Bhava, Jnaaa and Yogi. The seven Sadhanas or preparatory stages consist of 
Sat-karma, Asana, MuJra, Pratyahara, Pranayama, Dhyana and Samadhi, which 
cleanse the body, seat, postures for gymnastic and other purposes, the abstraction 
of the senses from their objects, breath cantrol, meditation, and ecstasy, which is both 
Savikaipa (imperfect) and Nirvikalpa (perfect).^ Thd Samadhi of Laya and Raja- 
yogas is the Savikaipa and Nirvikalpa Samadhi respectively. The practice of the 
above processes obtains for the practiser purity (J^odhaaa), firmness and strength 
(drdhata), fortitude (Schirata), steadiness (Dhairya), lightness (Laghava), realisation 
(Pratyaksa), and detachment (Nirliptattva). The body consists of innumerable 
number of Nadis or channels of occult force. Woodroffe gives a fine description of 
the different parts of the body. He says, ‘The six centres are the Muladhara or 
root-support situated at the base of the spinal column (merudandi) in a position 
midway in the psrenseam between the root of the genitals and the anus. They are 
the vital centres within the spinal column in the white and the grey matter there. 
Above it in the genitals, abdomen, heart, chest or throat, and in the forehead between 
the two eyes are the Svadisthana, Manipura, Visuddha and Ajna Cakras or lotuses 
(padrnas) respectively. The Advaita-mdrtandx speaks of even fifty Cakras. The 
seventh region beyond the Cakras is the upper brain, the highest centre of manifesta¬ 
tion of consciousness in the body and therefore the abode of the supreme Siva-ioakti 
in the Sahasrara.'* It should also be noted that the lowest Cakra consists of Brahma 
in the form of the Linga, and the Devi is asleep, having coiled herself around it three 
and a half times. 

The number of petals is varied e.g, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 20, commencing from 
the Muladhara and ending with Ajna. There are fifty petals in all, as are the letters 
of the alphabet which are in them.^ As apart from the Dhyana or Bhavana-yoga, 
the Kundilinl-Yoga consists of the rousing up of the Kundilini and making her travel 
through the various circles by way of Susumna (spinal cord). This act is known 
as Sat cakra-bheda or the piercing of the six Cakras. Unlike the Dhyana-yogi, who 
does not make any effort towards arousing the KundalinI at different centres, he 
obtains different forms of Bliss (ananda) and gains special powers. He carries her to 
the ^iva of his cerebral centre and enjoys the supreme Bliss. The Kunda'ini is 
described as the ‘inner woman that shines like a chain of lights’ The Hatha-yogf 
has both enjoyment (Bhukti) and liberation (Mukti) in the fullest sense of the 
expression.® 

VIII. SAKTISM IN BENGAL 

^aktism has attained a very great popularity in Bengal. Payne ® and some 
other scholars have observed that the natural phenomena and the historical back- 


1. 

Woodroffe, op, cit,, p. 633. 
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Ibid,p. 639. 
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Ibid, p 640. 
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ground of Bengal must have helped towards the development of the cult there. To 
quote a single instance : the ghastly and terrible effects of nature might have given 
rise to such feelings as expressed in Rabindranath Tagore’s play ‘Sacrifice’: ‘Our 
Mother is all caprice. She knows no law. Our sorrows and joys are mere freaks of 
her mind.* 

In regard to the origin of ^ktism in Bengal, Payne suggests, that the ^akta 
practices and beliefs are traceable to the Dravidian and Mongolian peoples, and that 
they passed into Hinduism by a natural upward transition, as aboriginal non-Aryan 
and casteless tribes adopted officially the religion of those immediately above them in 
the social scale.^ Lyall expresses the view that, ‘The ethnical frontier is an ever- 
breaking store of primitive beliefs, which tumble constantly into the ocean of 
Brahmanism.’® Even the Cinacara or the Pancatattva system is said to have been 
introduced into Bengal from China and other countries. We have already observed 
that the early beginnings of the history of Mother Goddess can be traced to the land 
of the Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, though a full-fledged system actually came into 
being only during the period of the Mababharata. Both the works of Baiia and the 
accounts of Yuan Chwang point out that the worship of the Mother Goddess must have 
spread everywhere into the dominions of Harsa which included also Bibar and part of 
Bengal. And the Tantric movement came into full force in both Hinduism and 
Buddhism between A. D, 550 and 900. 

As soon as Bengal became free from the clutches of the Sultans of Delhi, a new 
impetus was given to the ^akta ideas irrespective of the anarchy which then 
prevailed. Dr. D. C. Sen is of opinion that, ‘Bengali literature begins about this 
time, as it is full of the struggle between the worshippers of local Goddesses who claim¬ 
ed to be ^aktas and the more orthodox Hindus.® Individual Muslim rulers patronised 
literature. The Kalika-Tantra was a product of the fourteenth century. But 
^aktism used to receive a set-back at the hands of the Mahommedan Sultans. ‘The 
Fanatical* Firoz Shah Tughlak (1351-1388) daringly states, ‘I cut off the heads of the 
elders of this sect and banished the rest, so that their abominable practices were 
put an end to.** 

During the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries Tautrism received a great blow 
at the hands of Caitanya (1485-1533) and his followers. The following conditions 
prevailed. Mr. T. Kennedy* observes,‘that at the time of Chaitanya’s birth cults 
of aboriginal origin e. g. those of Manasa Devi (the serpent-Goddess), Dharma 
Thakkur, Dakshri Rai (the tiger-god), Candl and many others attached to the 
^akta sect, were widely prevalent. The poison of Tantric practices left behind by 
Buddhism, and also deep set in current Hinduism, had gone far in the social order and 
exercised a peculiarly debasing influence on religious thought. The Sakta sect, 
which was probably the principal element in the Hinduism of that day, was neither a 
spiritual nor an aesthetic element in religion. Its annual sacrifice was a coarsening 

1. Payne, op, p. 84. 

2. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, pp, 102-3, (Annals of Rural Bengal). 

3. Sen, HBLL, p. 231, 4 . Smith, OHl, p. 250. 

5. M, T. Kennedy, The Caitanya Movement, p, 3. 
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ieature* while the Tantric strain of licentiousness in the theory and practice of its 
Vamacari school gave it tremendous power for evil/ 

Immediately after the death of Caitanya, religious disputes arose between 
the ^aktas and theVaisnavas. The Vaisnavas would not utter the word Kali (meaning 
ink) and the name of the Java flower (red hibiscus) t which was favourite to Kail. 
The Saktas even went to the length of ridiculing the Vaisnavas. In fact when 
Narottama Das died, a body of i^aktas followed his bier, clapping and hissing as a 
sign of contempt for the illustrious dead^. 

Side by side with the reign of Akbar, Mukundarama. called the ‘gem of 
poets* (kavikahkana) flourished in the early beginning of the 16th century. His chief 
composition was a work called Candl e.g. Candlkavya (A.D. 1589). The poem retells 
the popular legends of Kalaketu, the hunter, and of the merchant princes Dhanapati 
^rimanta, the latter connected with Kali at Tamluk.® In about 1600 A. D. 
Govinda Das composed his famous poem on the popular story of Vidya and Sundara, 
which was later retold by Rama Prasad and Bharata Chandra Ray.* 

In 1565 the Koch ruler Nara Naiayana, mainly under the influence of isahkara- 
Deva rebuilt the temple of Kamaksl. It is said that about one hundred and forty men 
were sacrificed on the occasion/ Bankim Chatterji, in his famous novel Kat>dla* 
Kundaldt depicts the picture of the age of Akbar (1627-1658). 

During the early years of the 18th century Bhasakararaya or Bhaskarananda- 
nath, a court-pundit in Tanjore, wrote commentaries on some of the earlier Tantric 
works.® The Meru-Tantra was written during the eighteenth century. About this 
time again were written the famous Mahdnirvdna-T, and the Tantrasdra. Many Sakta 
poets flourished during this period, ‘the chief among them being Rama Prasad (1718~75) 
and Bharat Chandra Ray (1722-60).* Rama Prasad wrote the ‘unsuccessful version 
of the Vidyd-Sundara story** ‘Even Bharat Chandra Ray wrote on the same subject 
under Ananda-maiigala. He was a poet of great fame, and his style was imitated 
by many poets in later times.* 

Rama PmsaS-Payne rightly observes® : ‘ The spirituality of the old man, his 
genuineness, and his sincerity continue to make their appeal, and his songs are still 
known and loved all over Bengal. Sister Nivedita tells us that they were often on the 
lips of Swami Vivekananda. There are many echoes of them in the poems of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. His lyrics are sometimes delicate and haunting.* He wrote many 
excellent poems, which are full of Sakta elements. 

Rama Prasad was a mystic par excellence. In his earlier years he served as 
a copyist, but afterwards he was appointed in the court of the Rajas of Krsnagar. 
Some of his poems e g. ‘The voice of a man entangled in life’s duties and diflSculties, 
and wishing he could escape to give himself to the service of God,* or that ‘of the 

1. Sen, HBLL, p. 377. 2. Cf. Payne, o^* oit.. p. 90; Sen. HBLL, pp. 298-303; 

Glasenapp. Heilige Statten Jndiens, p. 117. 3, Payne, op. cit, p. 90; Sen, HBLL*, 

pp.637-53; Thompson, BRLS, pp.18-19; Glassenapp, Der Hindusmus, p.396. 

4. Gait, History of Assam, p. 56 f.; Anderson, 'Assam,* E, R, E., II, p. 134; Glassenapp, 
HS/., p. 120. 

5. Farquhar. Q RL I,, pp. 192, 358. 6. Payne> op. oit., p.96. 
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illustration of his rejection of the current attitude to pilgrimages and ceremonies, or 
those that deal with death and the here-after', are of absoibing interest. Though a 
devout ^akta he was against the pilgrimages and ceremonies, and Tantric practices*^ 
The song on death appealed to the great Rabindranath Tagore so much that his songs 
also contain some original expressions of Rama Prasad : 

‘My play is finished, Mother. My play is finished, thou joyous One. It was 
a play that I came to the earth, I have taken its dust and played. O, thou Daughter 
of the Mountains, now am I in fear of death, for death is close at hand. In child¬ 
hood's days what games I had I Then I wasted in the joys of married life the breath 
that should have been given to prayer.'^ 

In regard to the poems of Rama Prasad, Sen rightly observes, 'through the 
fierce and the terrible he sees the sweet moon-light of grace that suddenly breaks 
forth, and Kail is no more than a symbol to him—a symbol of divine punishment, of 
divine grace, and of divine motherhood.'^ 

After Rama Prasad, Kamalakanta Bbattftcarya (c. 1800) and Dasarathi Ray 
(1804-57) came into prominence. During the nineteenth century Debendranath 
Tagore (1818-1905) introduced the song from the Mahamrvatja-Tantra^ to be sung 
every day in Brahmo Samaj service. Best of all, Swami Ratnakrishna Paramahamsa 
was a devotee of Kali, and his sayings contain much that belongs to the province of 
^^aktism. Keshub Chandra Sen, Swami Vivekananda and Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya were greatly influenced ’by his doctrines. Other later instances from 
Bengal in regard to the spread of Saktism are the observance of the festival of Durga^ 
the national song on Vande •Mataram\ and the pamphlet on Bhavani Mandir 
by Ghose. Thus the contribution of Bengal in the field of Saktism is great 
indeed ! It is still a living force there. 


1. Elliot, Bmduism and Buddhism, II, p,288.' 2. CL Payee, o»^., p.96. 

Seo, p,^ 7M« 



CHAPTER VII 


MURUGA OR KARTTIKEYA 

Proto-Indian Period—Vedic Period and later— Epic and Puranic accounts on 
birth of Karttikeya—Murugan in Tamil Land—In other Provinces—Some General 
Aspects. 

L Proto-Indian Period 

The history of Muruga or Karttikeya, or, more popularly known as Subrahmanya 
in the South, is of an absorbing interest. Like the early history of ^iva-Parvatl and 
other deities of the Vratya pantheon, the history ol Karttikeya was also shrouded in 
mystery up-till-now. But the Indus Valley discoveries have thrown sufficient light 
on the origin of this God. 

Murugan or Velan, the proto*type of the historic Karttikeya, was one of the 
gods of the Divine Triad. The inscriptions have detailed some of the characteristics 
of this god. One of them records, ‘‘the people of the united countries of Velan of the 
harvest counted on one side.’*^ In this connection Father Heras observes that, ‘Velan 
means ‘the one of the trident* and is even at present used as a name of Subrahmanya 
in South India. Velan has always been the god of the Velalas for he holds the Vel 
after which they themselves are styled*^. It should be noted that in the above inscrip¬ 
tion Velan is spoken of in connection with the harvest. 

Another inscription states that, ‘the moon (is) over the White Mountain of 
Velan of the lihga of the divided house of the two high suns’.* Father Heras points 
out that,‘the inscription states that the moon is over the White Mountain of he of 
Velan. The latter being a son of Siva in the historic period, he should also be a son 
of An in the proto-historic period. Now An has only one son styled Anil literally 
meaning ‘the son of An.’ His proper name is Murugan, the ancient Dravidian name of 
Subrahmanya, fo^nd in one of the inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro, which reads, 
'Murugan adu\ ‘that is Murugan.*^ As Father Heras observes, *we can safely state 
that he of Velan (or Murugan) is An, the proto-type of Siva. Quite properly the White 
Mountain, one of the middle mountains mentioned above, is said to belong to An, for 
Siva is supposed to have his dwelling in Kailasa, a peak of the Himalayas.’* 

77. The Vedic Period and Later 

That the early name by which the later Karttikeya or Subrahmanya was 
designated was Murugan, becomes evident from the expression Muradevdh used in the 
Itgveda.^ The expression Muradevah, described as having bent necks, has been 
variously interpreted by scholars. Sayana comments on it as ‘destructive R&ksasa?/ 

1. Marshall, op. cit.. Ill, M. D, No. 397. 

2. Heras, ‘The Velalas of Mohenjo Daro\ New Indian Antiquary, I, p. 52. 

3. Photo. M. D.. 1930-31, Dk. 10541. 

4. Heras, op, cit,, p. 52 ; Photo AT. D., 1928-29. No. 5890. 5. tbid, 

6. Cf. Rgveda, VII, 104. 24; X. 87. 2; and X, 87. 14, On first Sayana interprets— Marana^ 
krida-Raksasa’, in the other two as, Mudha-^devan^^tnaraka^^yaparan rakMSdn, or 
simply Mdravydpdrdn, etc. Wilson renders the term as 'those who believe in vain gods.* 
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As we have siiRgested, the Muradeva forms one of the deities of the Divine Triad of 
the proto-Indian period (cf. for details under Vratyas-FsiXi I). 

In the Taittirlya Aranyaka, Agni and Vayu are described as the servants or 
attendants of Indra called by the name Subrahmanya/ Narayana Ayyar* rightly 
proposes that, ‘the Southerners were influenced by this wide-spread movement, and 
identifying their own deity Murugan with Subrahmanya, they regarded him as an 
equal to Indra and Varuna.’ The Atharvasivas Upanisad refers to the word Skanda/ 
The word Kumara, by which name Karttikeya is known later on, is referred to in 
the Rgveda^* and the Satapatha Brdhmana.^ But the word Kumara used here 
does not at all signify the later Karttikeya. 

II, The Epic and the Purdnic accounts on the birth of Karttikeya 

The Epics and the Puranas have detailed various stories in regard to the birth of 
this god, Tho Ram ay an a^ describes that Karttikeya was the son of Agni and Gahga. 
The Mahdbhdrata details the following story : 

‘Agni fell in love with the wives of the seven Rsis, and being unable to attain 
the object of his love resolved in despair to give up his corporeal form. SvSha, one 
of Daksa*s daughters, who, enamoured of Agni, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
appeared before him in the guise cf the wives of six out of the seven Rsis, for she 
could not assume the divine form of Arundhatl, the wife of Vasistha, and had intercourse 
with him in succession. She repaired, every time after her union with Agni, to the top 
of an inaccessible mountain, and threw there in a golden reservoir, his seed, out of which 
arose in course of time a son with six heads, twelve ears, eyes, arms and feet united 
to a single body and neck. While still a babe of four days, he split the Kraunca 
hill, demolished one of the Sveta mountains, and caused a great commotion in Svarga. 
The Rsis, who learnt from the panic-L^triken Gods that the cause of their trouble 
was the son born to their wives through their illicit intercourse with Agni, cast them 
off. In course of time, the boy became a mighty hero and was formally invested in 
the presence of the assembled gods, including Siva, with the insignia of his office, and 
his marriage wiih Devasena was duly celebrated. The wives of the six Rsis who had 
been abandoned unjustly by their husbands then came to him, and having explained 
their sad plight begged him to provide them with some place in heaven. Kumara 
took pity on them and persuaded Indra to accomodate them in the neighbourhood of 
Rohini in the place vacated by Abhijit who had gone to perform austerities. Thencefor¬ 
ward these six wives of the Rsis are shown in the sky under the name of Krttikas 
with Agni as their presiding deity.’ 

The Puranas give varied accounts regarding the birth of Karttikeya. The 
main story may be briefly narrated as follows : 

1, TaiUirtyaAranyaka^ I. 12,3. 

2, C.V.N. Ayyar, Saivism in South lnd\a^ pp. 102 ff. 

3, *Yo Vai Rudra 3a Bbaga' an yasca Skandah tasmai vai namo namafi’ O S.T , 

IV.p.35). 4-5. Rg, V,2; Satapatha Brdt 6.1.3.7-8 (cf. under Siva). 

6. Ramayana 1, chap. 37. 

7. cf. Venkataransanayya, Rudra-Siva, p. 73; Mbh, III, 228,229, 

17 
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‘The Gods who were sorely beset by Taraka, approached Siva with request that 
he should give them a commander capable of destroying the demon. Siva ageed. To 
implement his promise, annoyed beyond measures at the unwelcome intrusion, ^iva 
discharged upon Agni the seed in«ended for Uma’s womb. Groaning under its weight 
the latter made at first an unsuccessful attempt to deposit the precious burden in the 
celestial Ganga; next, he proceeded to the lake Saravana where on perceiving the wives 
of the Seven Rsis, he was smitten with love and when all of them excepting Arun- 
dhati came to him believing him to be ri^ere fire, he embraced them, and penetrating 
into their wombs deposited therein the seed of Siva. They became pregnant forthwith* 
Fearing the wrath of their husbands they forcibly ejected the seed from their wombs 
and placing it on a lotus leaf in the lake, returned to their homes. The Rsis» 
however, were not deceived ; irate with their spouses for their unworthy conduct, they 
cast them out without compunction.* ^ 

Mainly depending upon these and several other passages in the Vedic and 
Puranic literature, Venkataramanayya emphatically states, ‘Nevertheless, it is in these 
Vedic texts that we catch the earliest glimpses of the later war-god in his embryonic 
state; the incidents of his birth and some of the names such as Kumara, Agnibbuh, 
Sarajanma, Karttikeya and SenanI by which he is known, clearly indicate that before 
his differentiation into a separate deity and affiliation of Siva and Parvaii as their son, 
Skanda-Kumara was closely associated with Agni.* But, we are not to be easily 
convinced with the line of argumentation adopted by him. The abrupt rise of a god 
out of ‘nothing* seems to us an utter impossibility. The early account of the 
Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and the Saiigam literature do point out that Karttikeya 
had an independent personality of his own since originally, and what the Vedic 
Brahmans seem to have done is that they have attempted to Aryanize this early deity 
of the non-Aryans, They had already identified Rudra with Agni. Eventually 
Karttikeya also was depicted as the child of Agni, possessing all the characteristics of 
the latter. 

It should also be noted that Venkataramanayya has altogether kept in the 
backgroud the* fact of the independent existence of Murugan so often appearing 
in the Tamil literature, 

III, Murugan in Tamil Literature 

Murugan or Muruga is a very popular deity amongst the Tamils since ancient 
times. He is very often referred to in the Sangam literature. The Tolkappiyam 

1. Venkataramanayya, o/>. cit , p. JZ. For the story of the birth of Karttikeya and the 
destruction of Tarakasura see the following : Skanda, Kaumdrihd-khanda, Adb, 16; 
ibid, Mdhe'svara-khanda, Keddra-kha. Adh.31 (In Adh. 23 is described the Kumara- 
Mucukunda war); ibid, Ndgarakhunda, 244 ff.; Aitusdsana P.,130ff.; Lihga,Purvdrdha, 
Adh. 100; Srahmunda, Madhyabhdga, Adh. 65; ibid, Uttarabhdga Adh 11; Siva P, 
Uudta-samhitd Pdrvati-kh. Adh. 15 On the birth of Karttikeya: Padma P. 5, Srst#- 
khanda, Adh. 37 ff.; Salya P, Adh. 45 ff.; Skeinda P. Caturdsiti-Linga-Mdhdtmya, 
Adh. 6; Vardha P. Adh. 25-32 ff ; VanaP, Adh 225-26; Vi'\nudharmottara, Pratha- 
ma-kh. Adh. 229 ff.; Siva P. Rudra^Samhttd, Kumdra^khanda, k<2ih. Z\ Garuda P, 
Purva-khanda, Prathamdtnia, Adh. 6; Brahmdnela P, Madhyabhdga^ Adb. 10; 
Vdmana P. Adh. 57; and Sattra P,, Adh. 53. 

2, Venkataramanayya, op. oil., p. 74 ff. 
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mentions the following gods, ‘Mayon or Krsna, ‘i^eyon’ or the Red God Subrahmapya, 
‘Vendan* or Indra and Varuna * ^ Further it is described that, ‘the forest region 
which is dear to the ocean-coloured, the mountain region to the red Murugan, the 
well-watered river region dear to V^runa, are respectively known as Mullai, KuruhjI, 
Marudam and Neydal.** Muruga was considered by the Tamils as a god of the 
Northern region. The commentator of the Tolkappiyam Naccinar-kiniyar reft-rs to the 
worship of Muruga. He observes that,‘in the Kuiuhji region the Kuravas (or the 
dwellers of the forest region), and others are found to offer several oblations in the 
sacrifice to the Red God.’* It is further stated that, ‘she (the worshipper) will 
recover if the powerful and famous Murugan who destroyed the peoples of the earth 
is worshipped.’ 

Farther the two trees Veiigai {Pierocarpus Bilobus) and Kadampo (Eugenia 
racemosa) are sacred to him.^ Muiugan is described as dwelling on high hills 
covered with Vengai trees.® He inhabits in Kadarnpo trees. He performs the Kuravai 
dance v/ith Kurava maids, dwellers of mountain homes. He rides now on an elephant, 
now a goat, or again on a peacock.® His banner has a wild fowl for its device.^ 

The chief scene of his activities is the battle-field where he figures by the side 
of the Great Demoness putting her in the shade by his powers and military skill. He 
marches at the head of imps and gives victory to the fanciful Maravar who never fails 
to propitiate him by sacrifices and druken revels before and after battle/® 

A graphic description of the orgies in honour of Murugan is found in Pattu- 
paddu.® *A shed is put up and is adorned with garlands and flowers. High above it 
is hoisted Murugnn’s flag bearing the wild fowl’s device, to scare away, as the 
commentator suggests, blood-thirsty goblins from the feast. His priest who bears 
his favourite weapon Vel or javelin and who is therefore known as Velan (the name 
of God also) has a red thread round his wrist probably as a sign of consecration to 
the deity. He worships at the altar and uttering spells and incantations scatters 
flowers, and fried paddy on all sides. He then slaughters a fat bull, and in its warm 
blood mixes boiled rice and offers it to the god amidst blare of horns, bells and drums, 
while the perfumes of incense and flowers fill the place. Today of course, it forms an 
integral part of the service whose characteristic name is veri-addu, druken revelry. 
The Velan as well as the women present begin to dance to the frantic songs of the 
assistance. And some one in the company-ii is usually the Velan-becomes possessed 
by the deity and jumps and snorts, giving out at the same time oracles as regards the 
fortunes of the by-stander. Thrse sacrifices to Murugan seem to have been very 
prevalent in the South of India in ancient times; so much so that all sacrifices have 
coma to be known by the name Murugu.^^ The modern devil dauce of the villager is 
but a repetition of the vert-arfdw of the ancient days.* 


1. Tolkappiyam, Por 5. 2, Nach Com p. 131, 3. Aham. 22. 

4. Cf. Jnana Prakas^ir, Siddhauta Saivism, pp 117 ft. 

5. PP. Vcnpa^malai, XII, 10. 0. VaUu-paddu , IV, 75. 

7. Ibid, I. 82. 210. 8 . Puram, IV, 19. P.P. V, I. 21 ; XII, 10. 

9. Patiu-paddu, I 220-249. 

10. Ibid, Vl, 38, n. Jnana Prakasar, o^c«/.,pll8. 
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Murugan was believed to enter into unwary passers-by and afflict them with all 
the effects of demoniacal possession.^ In the Kanda-Puranam, ‘it is said that when 
Vally showed signs of possession a “drunken revelry” was held by the Kuravai, the 
kinsmen of the valley. An old priestess officiated. While she was indulging in 
paroxisms of religious frenzy, Murugari entered her frame and told the expectant 
crowd that it was himself who had laid his hand on the damsel when she was alone in 
a jungle sojourn/* 


IV^ Skanda in other Provinces 

It is very interesting to note that Kautilya in the Chapter on Durga^nivisa 
states thai, ‘in the centre of the city, the apartments of gods such as Aparajita 
Apratihata, Jayama, Vaijayanta, Siva, Vaisravana, Asvi, and the abode of the goddess 
Madiia shall be made. In the corners the guardian dr^ties of the ground shall be 
appropriately set up.’^ Patahjali refers to the images of Siva, Skanda and VisSkha.* 
The reverse of the coins ol the Kushana prince Kaniska contains the figures with 
their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mabaseno, Komaro and Bizago (or ViSakha).* 
Banerjea has given some other important details.** On the coins of the KushSna 
Emperor Huvishka is represented bkanda Karttikeya. Further, on the reverse of a 
circular copper coin of Devamitra, a local king of Ayodhya of an early date (c. first 
cen. A D.) we find a symbol which has been described by V. A. Smith as 'cock on 
top of the post* (Pi II. fig. 5). The same device is to be found on some coins of Vijaya- 
mitra (Nos. 31 and 32). Banerjea argues that probably it was based on a cock-crested 
column special to Karttikeya.*^ Karttikeya appears in human form sometimes in a 
poly-cephalous (six headed) manner on the unique silver and certain copper coins of 
the Yaudheyas, belonging to the second century A. D. The obverse of one class of 
these coins bears the six-headed but two-arm^d Karttikeya (Sidanana), holding a long 
sp^ar (Sikti, the special emblem of Karttikeya) in his rig^t hand, the left hand resting 
on hip ; the reverse bears the gjddess, presumably Laksmi with an aureole round her 
head, and not a six-headed goddess as Cunningham describes it: The legend on the 
silver coin has* been reconstructed by Allan a‘' ^Yundheya-Bhdgavata'Svdmino 
Brahmanya (sa or sya)\ and on the copper coins as Bhagavato Svdmino Brahmanya- 
deva-ya (or sa) Knmdrasya (or sa).® Marshall, while referring to a well-executed seal 
(3rd or 4th cen. A. D.) found by him in the course of excavations at Bhira, says that 
the inscription reads ‘of the illustrious Maharaja Gautarniputra Vrsadhvaja, the 
penetrator of the Vmdhyas, who had made over his kingdom to the great Lord 
Karttikeya.* The appellation Mahekuara-Mahasenapati-rastrasya is significant. 
Marshall remarks, ‘It seems to indicate that in ancient times there may have existed 
a peculiar cu-tom according to which rulers, on the oc- asion of their accession, entrusted 
th^-ir kingdom to their Istidevata and considered themselves as their mere agents.’® 

1. Ibid. 2. Ibid, p. 118. 

3. A>^thaiastra (Trans, by K. Shania Sastri), p, 59, 

4. Patanjali on Panini, V. 3. 99. 5. J. B. B, R. A. S., XX, p. 385. 

6 . Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography ^ pp. 155 ff. 

7. Ibid p 155. 

8. Allan, C. A., p. cxiix cl ; Banerjea, op. cit., /oc. cit. 

9. Banerjea. op. cit., p. 156, 
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The Yaudheyas, who are also known as Matta-Mayurakas, had occupied the country 
of Rohitaka, which was styled in the Mahabharata as one bein^ specially favoured by 
Kartnkeya.* ^ The Bilsad stone-pillar inscription (415-16 A. D.) of Kumaragrupta I 
records the grant by one Dharmrisirman to the temple ol Svami Mahasena.® It 
also mentions the word Brahmanyacieva. The Guptas were evidently keen devotees 
of Karuikeya as their names Kumara and Skanda indicate. An eliborate icono- 
graphic type occurs on the reverse of the ‘peacock* type gold coins of Kumaragupta I. 
‘It shows the God Kantikeya nimbate riding on the peacock (Par^vam) holding 
spear in left hand over shoulder, his right hand being in the varada oose ; his figure 
is placed on an QVahotdiiQ pdhcaratha pedes'al.’* The famous work Kumdra-sambhava 
deals with the birtn of this ^^reat God. It is interesting to note that, ‘Sudraka, the 
author of the fanius play M rjckik li j ka, intr idacing a thief as one of the characters in 
his drama, mikes him, before starting on his profeasion, invoke the blessings of 
Skanda.* The Skdnda Purdna gives a graphic description of the Stambhesvara-tirtha. 

V. Some General Aspects 

We have already observed that at least till the end of the Mahabharata period 
Skanda was not in any way associated with Ginipati, who came into existence only 
in later times. Submhmrmyi is described as the Preceptor (Guru) of the world. 
He is funher depicued as the Generalissimo of the Gods par excellence^ This, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to have been his original characteristic. 

Since the time of the epics various names are attributed to him e.g. Karttikeya, 
Sanmukha or .Sidanaua, Saravanabhiva or Saraj inman, SenanI, Tarakajit, Krauhca- 
bhetta, Gahgapuira, Guha, Agnibhu, Skanda, Svarninaiha, Subrabmanya, etc. The 
Kumdra^Tantt a depicts soma ot the important aspects of Subrabmanya c.g. Siktidhara, 
Skanda, Subrabmanya, Gaj ivahana, Siravanabhava, Karttikeya, Kumara, Sanmukha, 
Tarakari, Senani, Brahmasasta, Valii-Kalyiin i-sundara-murii, Balasvami, Krauiica- 
bhetta and Sikhivahina/ 

The word Subrabmanya used in connection with Muruga seems to have been 
one of the modes of Aryanizmg the deity. Some of the epithets like Karttikeya (son 
of Pleidas), S^rajanman, Agnibhu, etc. seem to be of Brahmanic origin. 

With Skanda are associated the spirits {grahas) or ‘mothers*. They are said 
to wander in the night time and prove dangerous to people. The Puranas enjoin a 
Bali or oblation to them® (cf. under Ritual). His wife’s name is Sasthi.* The 
Mahabharata describes Skanda’s several forms as brothers or sons, ^akha 
Visakha, and Naigama. His vdhana is the cock (Kukkuti) or the peacock. 

Subrabmanya is a very popular God in the South. His popularity is so great 
that various ‘shrines are built for him in all places such as towns, villages, gardens, 
mountain tops, and o*her old places.*^ 

1. Mahabharata, III. 32, 45. 2. Fleet, C././, Ill, pp. 45~6. 

3. Panerjea, op. cit>, pp. 155 ff. 4. Gopinath^ Rao, op, cit., II, ii, pp. 415 

5. Cf. VtsnudharmoUara P., Prathama khanda, Adh, 230. 

6. DevUBhdgavata, Skanda IX, 46, 5. 

7. Gopinatha Rao, op, cit,, II. ii, pp, 416. 
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His nurse is the ‘maiden of the red (bloody) sea’ called LohifayanL He is 
always described as ‘the god of a thousand arms, the Lord of all, the creator of gods 
and demons/ The accounts relating to him as being of terrible app'earance and fearful 
acts, make him an equal of ^iva.^ 

It is said that in Bengal he is worshipped by disreputable women on certain 
occasions, while in the Bombay Presidency no samangali (a women whose husband is 
alive) would visit the temple of Karttikeyaswami.® 

According to the Agamas a Svayampradhana temple built in honour of 
Karttikeya requires to be set up eight Parivara devatas : Yaksendra, Raksasendra, 
Pisacendra, Bhutarat, Gandharva, Kinnara, Daityanayaka and DSnavadhipa. 
Besides, there are to be the eight body-guards (sarlra palakas): Sanmukha, Sakti-pSni, 
Karttikeya, Guha- Skanda, Mayuravahana, Senani, and ^akii hastavan. The Kumdra- 
Tantra prescribes a list of eight, twelve, sixteen or thirty-two Devatas. It also gives 
the description of the Dvarapalakas of the shrine of Subrahmanya called Sudeha and 
Sumukha who are said to be Brahmans. 

Karttikeya is represented with six faces (Sidanana) and as riding on a peacock. 
He is called SanTatura because he is supposed to have been brought up by the 
six mothers, the Krttikas (Pleidas). 

In South India the worship of Subrahmanya is closely associated with the serpent. 

‘ The common name Subha or Subbiraya found among the Telugu, Kannada and 
Tamil people is explained to be both a contraction of Subrahmanya and a synonym 
for serpent.^ Krishna Sastri observes, ‘the sixth day of a lunar month (vSasthi) is 
held as peculiarly sacred to Subrahmanya, as to the serpent God. Kis riding on a 
peacock, his marriage with the forest maid Valliyamman, and the fact that his most 
famous temples are on hill tops, show that he is connected with the ancient tree and 
serpent worship and the sylvan deities. It may be noted that the day vSasthi (six) sacred 
to serpent worship^ in Southern India is celebrated by feeding Brahraacaris and 
presenting clothes to them.’ ^ 

In Maharastra Karttikeya is very popularly known as Khand ji ‘In that 
district (provincej he is everywhere revered as a household deity and numerous 
temples are erected for his worship. The shepherds claim him as their lutelary deity. 
He is most frequently represented as riding on horsebick, attended by a dog and 
accompanied by his wife Malsard, another f jrm of Parvati As he generally carries 
in his hand a big sword his name is popularly derived from Knande, sword/® Jejuri 
is one of the famous pilgrim centres. Malhara-Rao Hoikar was a worshipper of this 
deity. 


1. Hopkins, Relt^iojis of India, p. 415, 

2. Gopinatha Rao, o/). c//., p. 4iG. 

3. Krishna Sastri, Images of South Indian Gods and Goddesses, p. 178, 

4. Ibid, pp. 177-78. * ' 

5. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, p. 157. 
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The most well-known shrines built In honour of Subrahmanya in the South 
are: Tiruttani, Palnis, Tirupparangunram, Kunnakudi on the sea-shore as at Tiruch- 
chendur, etc/ 

We have already referred to the Soma-Skanda images found in the temples of 
Southern India. Subrabmanya is represented as Brahma-sasta, an aspect of Subrah¬ 
manya in which he put down the pride of Brahma by exposing his ignorance of the 
Vedas. Another representation of Skanda called Desika Subrahmanya indicates the 
aspect in which Subrahmanya taught Siva, his own father, the significance of the 
sacred syllable Om.* 


1. Krishna Sastri. op. cit , p. 17S. 

2, Gopinatha Rao, op. ciV., II, ii, pp. 439, 443. 



CHAPTER Vni 


GANAPATl OR THE ELEPHANT-I'ACED GOD 

Introductory-Various attributes-Early Representations and Date Some birth- 
legends-Other Aspects. 


The history of the Elephant-faced God or Ganapati is fascinating and of an 
absorbing interest. 7'hough not known during the proto-Indian 
period, he has still acquired a unique popularity as one of the sons 


Introductory 

of Siva and Parvati 


We have already observed that originally the proto-Indian Triad consisted 
of Siva, Arnrna and Skanda, the proio-types of the historic Rudra-Siva, Parvati and 
Skanda respectively. Evidently the notion of Gr^napati must have come into vogue 
later on. Ganapati is not mentioned as the son of Siva till the end of the Mahabharata 
period. But after about the fifth century A. D. Ganapati becomes one of the most 
popular gods of the Indians. 

Getty rightly observes, ‘Ganesi, Lord of the Ganas, although among the latest 
deities to be admitted to the Brahmanic pantheon, was, and still is the most universally 
adored of all the Hindu Gods, and his image is found in practically every part of 
India. The popularity of Ganesa extended to Nepal and Chinese Turkestan and 
crossed the seas to Java, Bali, and Borneo, while his worship was not unknown in 
Tibet, Burma, Siam, China, Indo China, and Japan.^ 

Ganesa seems to be merely an outcome of the exuberance and fanciful imagina¬ 
tion of the later thinkers. However, man^^ myths and legends have accumulated 
around this god, who is peculiarly enough endowed with running little fawn-coloured 
eyes, a huge trunk, uncouth looks, short arms, stunted legs, bulging girth, moon-crest, 
and a huge rat as his vehicle. As Getty points out, *Ooviously Ganesi is linked 
with those stout, thickest goblins with which the earliest sculptures of ancient India 
have made us familiar, and that appear so often in the texts, now as the imps of Mara, 
the Buddhist Satan, now as the Yaksas of Rubera, God of Wealth, now as the 
Raksasas of Kubera’s brother Ravana, and sometimes of the Ganas of the‘King of 
Mountains, Siva. By their mis-shapen bodies, their guardianship of treasure-hoards, 
and by their freakish and too often evil characters, tue gnomes of India (known 
under the various names ...such as Kumbhanda, Pisaca, Veiala, etc*) are unques¬ 
tionably the cousins, morally and physically, of the Scandinavian broils, the Celtic 
Korrigans, the Anglo-Saxon goblins, the German Kobolds, the Thraco—Phrygian 
Kabiri, not to mention the Arabian Jinn.*^ 

Various theories have been proposed by scholars in regard to the origin of 
this deity. Some believe that Ganesa was originally a Dravidian deity worshipped 
by the aboriginal population of India who were Sun worshippers; and that Ganesa 
on his vahancc^ the rat, symbolized a Sun-God (overcoming the animal which in ancient 


l. Getty, Ganeia, p, 1, 


2. Ibid, p. XV. 
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mythologfy, was a symbol of the night)’^. Others propose that he belongis to the 
animal cult,* Getty also endorses the same view-point while emphasizing that the 
original epithet Pilliar, meaning a young of an elephant (interpretation of Bagchi), 
indicates the elephant totem of a Dravidian tribe.* 

But both the archaeological data and the history of Ganapati clearly prove that 
he forms a combination of the varied elements and evidently not of any one single 
element, with the aid of which we can fix up his original character and position. Now 
let us examine some of the attributes of this deity. 


I. Soute Attributes of Ganapati 

One of the names by which Ganapati is popularly styled is Ekadanta. The 
origin of this name can be easily traced to the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, wherein a mystic prayer is addressed to a god Dantin, 
‘He of the tusk (danta).*^ This seems to refer to the Elephant-faced God, for the 
Mantra comes to a suite of Mantras addressed to two deities Karttikeya and Nandi, 
the Bull.® Getty has made an interesting observation, namely, that, ‘it seems natural 
that the one tusk of the Harvest Lord, which gave him his ancient name, should 
symbolically stand for the most important implement of the harvest, the plough, 
especially as the word eka.ianta may be translated as ‘One tusk’, or plough share.’® 


The expression Vinayaka occurs in Indian literature since a very early period. 

The Mahabharata makes a mention of Ganesvaras and Vinayakas as 
Vinayaka gods observing the actions of men and pervading everywhere.^ In 
the same work, they are again described as removing all evil from men, when praised.® 
The Mdnava-grhya sutra mentions four Vinayakas, namely, J^ala-katafikata, Kusman- 
da-rajaputra, Usmita and Deva-yajha.® The Atharvasiras Upanisad identifies Rudra 
with one Vinayaka. The Ydjnavalkya-Smrti describes the ceremony detailed in the 
above text. But it addresses only one Vinayaka, and enumerates six names, i.e. 
Mita, Sammita, ^ala, Katahkata, Kusmanda and Rajaputra.^^’ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
has made an interesting leraark, namely, that ‘the difference between the two shows 
that during the period that had elapsed between the composition of the Sutra and that 
of the Smrti, the four Vinayakas had become one Ganapati-Vinayaka, having Ambika 
for his mother ; that in his own nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant 
spirit, but (like Rudra) capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites ; and that the cult of Ganapati-Vinayaka may already have been set up by the 
end of the sixth century A. D.* 

Ganesa is popularly known by the names Ganesa and Ganapati respectively. 

Rudra was the father of the Maruts, who were called Ganas 
Ganataor anapati p^r^lJer, Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati was called the Ganapati 


1. Ibid, p. X; cf. also Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology^ II, p. 68. 


2. Crooke, op. cit,, p. 287, 

3. Getty, op, cit , pp. 1 and 2. 

5. Getty, op. cH.^ p. 2. 

7, Mahabharata, Antiidsana P,, 151, 26. 

8. Ibid. Udyoga P., 57. 

10. Ydjnavalkya Sm^ti, I, 771 ff. 

18 


4. Taittiriya A r any aka, X. 1.5. 

6, Ibid, 

9. Mdnava G, II, 14. 

11. R. G. Bhandarkar, V. S., p. 211. 
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(or lord of the hosts)^ of the Ganas. The Ganesvaras or Ganapatis are represented 
in the Satarudrlya, The Anusdsana Parva mentions the Ganesvaras and Vinayakas 
amongst gods, and they are said to observe the actions of men and to be present 
everywhere.® Ydjnavalkya describes that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed 
Vinayaka to the leadership of the Ganas (cf. supra), Ganesa or Ganesana as distinct 
from ^iva appears in the introduction to the North Indian recension of the 
Mahdbhdrata, wherein he is referred to as a scribe to the sage Vyasa, writing down 
with superhuman rapidity his dictation of the Mahabharata, The version is 
referred to in the Bdla-Bharata (9th cen. A. D.). The Puranas often refer to Gane^ 
in this capacity. He is referred to in the Gdyatrl-Tantra as writing down the 
Tantras to the dictation of his father Siva. Winternitz opines that the legend 
was known long before the ninth Century A. D., and that it was not inserted into the 
introduction to the North Indian version of the Hindu Epic until 150 years later * 

But there is no evidence on record to prove the theory of Winternitz, as 
Ganapati is not at all referred to in the South Indian recension of the Mahdbhdrata, 
and as there is no evidence from Indian art and architecture. The only two paintings 
that depict the scene are the Nepalese and the Rajput respectively. ‘The Nepalese 
miniature is in the Pihgaldmala, a Tantric manuscript of the thirteenth century A.D. 
-now in the Nepal State Library, wherein Ganesa is seated cross-legged on the right 
with the right hand holding the broken tusk downward, as it were a stylus. The 
Rajput painting, which belongs to the seventeenth century, now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, where Ganek is depicted four-armed standing before the 
worshipping Vyasa, and the upper right hand corner is Brahma at whose suggestion 
Vyasa has appeared to Ganesa.’^ 

We do not propose to enter here into tlie details of the other expressions like 
Sidhi-data, etc. 

//. Date 

We have already observed that the cult of Ganapati-Vinayaka must have 
come into vogue ^in about the 5th or the 6th century A. D. One need not believe, 
however, the version in regard to the tradition according to which Ganapati’s worship 
was carried to Nepal in the third century B.C. by the daughter of the Buddhist king 
Asoka.® Further even the reading of the characters as Ganesa on a coin of Huvishka 
by Vincent Smith has been proved to be erroneous-the correct reading being 
Bhavesa^, However, the famous Allahabad Pillar inscription (4th cen, A. D.) of the 
Gupta period refers to the extermination of one king Ganapati-Naga at the hands 
of Samudra-Gupta.*^ There is, however, another inscription which belongs to a later 
period (about 862 A.D). The inscription as well as a relic are found at a place called 
Ghatiyala, twenty-two miles north-west of Jodhpur. There is a column on the 
top of which are four images of Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening 

l. Rgvedei, II, 23. 1. 2. Mahdbhdrata, Anusasana P., 151, 26, 57, 

3. Getty. o/». c//., p. 4;7. R, A, S.. 1898. p. 380. 

4. Getty, op, cit,, p. 4. 

3. Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses^ p. 168, 

6. Cf* J, A, S, B.t I, 1897, p. 3. 7. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 6. 
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sentence of the inscription engraved on it, an obeisance is made to Vinayaka^. 
Bhavabhuti in his famous work Malati-Madhava refers to the Elephant-head of the 
God. The sculptural representations belonging to the same period also point to the 
popular vogue of the elephant-faced God. 

It is worth noting that the Tamil works also throw sufficient light on the 
problem. It is said that, ‘during the reign of the Pallava king Narasiriibavarman, the 
son of Mahendravarman I, ^iruttondar went back to his own village Tiruccengattan- 
gudi, and began worshipping ^iva in the temple of Gauapati-ccaram, which is evidently 
the same as Ganapati. Even Appar refers to the sacred Elephant-faced God. The cult 
of Ganapati must have naturally come into vogue during the 5th century, after which 
alone it must have spread in the whole of India. (In regard to the transitional 
stages of the representations of Ganapati, cf. injra). 

111. The Gdnapatya Sects and Philosophy 

Mainly on account of the influence of ^S-ktism, the cult of Ganapati assumed a 
unique position in Hinduism. Eventually, Ganesa under the name of Ganapati 
became an important deity towards the tenth century A.D., when the Ganapatya sect 
set up the cult of five ^akti-Ganapatis called—-Ucchista-Ganapati, who was four- 
armed, and red in colour; Maha-Ganapati, ten-armed and red ; ijrdhva-Ganapati, six¬ 
armed and yellow; Pingala-Ganapati, six-armed; LaksmI-Ganapati, four or eight- 
armed and white, while the ^akti is yellow and carries lotus.’® 

Anandagiri or Anantanandagiri, in his famous work Sahkara-di^vijaya^ refers 

_ ^ ^ to six varieties of the Ganapatya sects. The main tenets of these 

The Ganapatya Secti ^ j r n 

sects may be summarized as follows : 

‘ The first consists of those who adore Maha-Ganapati. Maha-Ganapati is, 
according to them, the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should be meditated upon as 
possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth and as embraced by the ^akti. By his 
own wonderful power he creates Brahmadeva and others. One who repeats the 
original Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati attains supreme Bliss. The 
name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the Acarya is given as Girijasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapati-kumara, and he adores 
Haridra-Ganapati. He takes his stand on Rgveda, II. 23. 1, and makes out this text to 
mean, “We meditate on thee who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu. Brahma, 
Indra and others, and art the instructor of sages like Bhrgu, Guru, ^esa and others, 
the highest of afl who know the sciences, the greatest Lord of the Brahmas engaged 
in the creation of the world t.e. adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation 
and others.*' He should be worshipped and meditated on as being dressed in a yellow 
silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred thread, having four arms, three eyes, and his 
face suffused over by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand. He worships the God in this form, and obtains emancipation. 


1. H, rx, pp. 277 ff. 


2. Getty, op. cit , p. 20. 
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Ganapati is the cause of tha whole world, and Brahma and others are his parts. The 
worshipper of this Ganapati should bear on both of his arms the marks of Ganapati*s 
face and one tooth imprassad upon them by a heated iron stamp. 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucchista-Ganapati. The 
followers of this variety resort to the left-handed path (Vama-marga), which probably 
was set up in ioiitatioa of the Kaula worship of ^akti. The form of Ganapati 
msditated on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the followers of 
this sect. No restriction is to be observed, such as marriage imposes, and promiscu¬ 
ous intercourse is allowed and also the use of wine. The follower should have a red 
mark on his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight adorations 
(Saodhya-vandana), are left to a man’s own will. 

The followers of the other three Ganapatis, i.e. Navanita, Svarna and Samtana, 
worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti. But since Ganapati is adored in 
the beginning of every religious act, he is the chief god and all the other gods are parts 
of him and should be worshipped as such. They regard the whole world as Ganapati 
and adore him as such,’^ 

The followers of Ganapati in general also developed a philosophical system of 
The Ganapati their own. We are giving a survey of the Ganapati Upanisad 

Upamsad which forms part of the Atharvasiras Upanisad : 

‘Praise be to thee, O Ganapati ! Thou art manifestly the truth; thous art 
undoubtedly the creator, the preserver, and destroyer; thou art certainly Brahma, 
the eternal spirit, I speak what is right and true: preserve me...when speaking, 
when listening, when giving, when possessing, when leaching, when learning, when in 
the west, the east, the north, or the south, when above or below ; continually protect 
me everywhere. Thou art in essence speech, intellect, and divine knowledge; thou 
art manifestly the adualistic and universal spirit, by which this universe was produced, 
is preserved, and shall be destroyed. By these was this universe manifested ; for 
thou art earth, wat,^r. fire, air, and ether; thou art the three qualities, three kinds 
of bodies (divine, human and irrational), the three times, and the three energies; and 
on thee do Yogis continually meditate. Thou art Brahma, Visnu and Rudra ; thou 
art Indra, Agni, Vayu, Surya and Soma. blmr, svar, ^am, praise be to thee, 

O Ganapati! We acknowledge thy divinity, O Ekadanta! and meditate on thy 
countenance; enlighten, therefore, our understandings. He who continually meditates 
upon thy divine form, conceiving it to be with one tooth with four hands (one holding 
a noose and an Aiikusa, another a tooth, and the other as if granting a boon), bearing 
a rat on thy banner of a red hue, with a large belly, annointed with red perfumes, 
arrayed in red garments, worshipped with offerings of red flowers, abounding in 
compassion, the cause of this universe, imperishable, unproduced, and unaffected by 
creation, becomes the most excellent of Yogis. Praise, therefore, be to thee, 
O Ganapati! the destroyer of difficulties, the son of Siva, the grantor of boons to 
thy votaries. Whoever meditates upon this picture of the Atharvakiras^ never will 
he be impeded by difficulties ; his happiness will increase; he will be liberated from the 

1 . R. G. Bhandarkar, V, S., pp. 212-14. 
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five great sins, and all lesser ones; and he will acquire riches, the objects of his 
desires, virtue and final beatitude. Except to a pupil, this portion of the Atharvakiras 
must not be communicated to another, and whoever communicates it to one spiritually 
blind shall incur sin; but whoever meditates upon it shall attain his every will. 
Whoever, also, on the fourth of each half month, repeats it fasting, shall acquire 
eloquence and learning.’* 

IV. Some Birth Legends 0 / Ganapati 

The Puranas detail various accounts regarding the birth of Ganapati. We 
propose to detail here a few of them,® 

(1) ^iva, while trying to safeguard the interest of the Devas fell into deep medita¬ 
tion, and while immersed in perfound thought a great brilliance emanated from 
his forehead (PamP.); and there sprang into existence a wondrous being 
endowed with all the qualities of Siva. When the Goddess Uma (Parvatl) saw 
the surprisingly beautiful youth whom Siva had created of his own will and 
without her participation, she uttered the following curse: ‘May thy head 
resemble that of an elephant and thy body be deformed by a huge belly.’ 

( 2 ) The Vardha P. describes another legend : Siva, after listening to the suppli¬ 
cations of Indra and the minor gods, replied that he was unable to grant their 
request, for having given his promise to his faithful followers worshipping at his 
shrine of Somesvara, it could not be withdrawn. But, he suggested, why not appeal 
to the Goddess Parvati, his consort, who might find some means of extrica¬ 
ting them from the present predicament ? Then Indra beseecked Parvati for aid. 
Parvati, moved with compassion, brought into existence a creator of obstacles 
(Vighnesvara). But legends differ as to the mode of creation. The Skanda P, 
has it, that after gently rubbing her body Parvati produced a youth with four 
arms and the head of an elephant Again according to another account: Taking 
the unguents with which she annointed herself, Parvati mixed with them the 
impurities from her body ; and repairing to the mouth of the sacred river Ganges 
where dwelt the elephant-headed Raksasi Malini, she offered her the portion. The 
Raksasi accepted the unguents, and after drinking them she gave birth to a male 
child with five elephant-heads, Parvati claimed the child as her offspring and 
Siva, accepting him as the son of Parvati, willed the five heads to be one and 
proclaimed him ’Remover of obstacles’. The Matsya P. narrates that with the 
oil and ointment used in her bath, she formed, with the impurities of her body, the 
image of a youth with the face of an elephant ; and sprinkling the image 
with water from the sacred Ganges, it sprang into life. Whereupon, Parvati turn¬ 
ing to Indra and the gods explained that she had created this wondrous being 
for the sole purpose of putting obstacles in the path of all those who wished to 
worship at the shrine of Siva, and ‘thus shall they fall into the seven hells.’ 

1 . Trans, by Kennedy, Hindu Mythology, pp. 493-94. 

2 . Cf. Skanda, Hrahmakhant^t Dharmdranya-khanda. 12, 18; VII (3), Adh. 31; 
Brahmavaivaria P. Ganeia-khanda (3), Adh, 14; Varaha^ 32,7, Brhad'-^dharma^ Ma- 
dhyama-^khanda, Adh, 60. All the following accounts are adopted from Getty's Gangsa, 
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The Brahmavaivaria P, states that, 'Parvati in despair at having no offspring 
from ^iva undertook to perform the Panyaka-vrata or worship of ^iva which 
consisted in making offering of flowers, fruits, etc. at his shrine daily for a year. 
But although she faithfully accomplished the prescribed rites, she remained 
childless. One day, plunged in deep grief, because her request had remained 
ungranted, she heard a voice from the heavens telling her to go to her private 
apartments where she would find her son (who was in reality a manifestation of 
Krsna). Great was her joy on hearing the message; and repairing to her 
private apartments she found a beautiful youth whom she and ^iva accepted as 
their son. In honour of the event they invited all the gods to a great feast for 
the purpose of looking upon the wondrous youth. Ji^ani (Saturn) was the only god 
who kept his eyes fixed persistently on the ground. Parvatl reproached him 
with this and bade him gaze upon her beautiful son. Hardly had he raised his 
eyes when the head of the youth separated from his body and disappeared into 
Goloka, the heaven of Krsna. The gods in despair threw themselves on the 
ground weeping and waiting at the disaster, but Vispu, mounting on Garuda, bis 
vahana, flew away to the river Puspabhadra, where he found an elephant asleep 
with its bead twined to the north; and cutting off the head, he flew back again 
and placed it on the headless child (Bala-Ganesa), who sprang into life to the 
great joy of ^iva, Parvati and the host of Gods. 


Some of the other accounts relate that the elephant, whose head was cut 
off by Visiiu, was the son of Indra’s vahawi, while other legends give Indra’s 
mount itself, namely, the elephant Airavata. 

There i? another interesting account given ; Siva said, *1 in company with 
Parvatl once retired to the forest on the slopes of the Himalaya to enjoy each 
other’s company when we saw a female elephant making herself happy with a 
male elephant. This excited our passion and we decided to enjoy ourselves in the 
form of elephants. 1 became a male elephant and we pleased ourselves; as a 
result you were^born with the face of an elephant.’^ 

V. Some aspects of Ganapati 

We propose to detail here some of the most important aspects of Ganapati. 

The various names by which Ganapati is described in the Sanskrit literature 
are as follows^ Vakra-tunda, Ekadanta, Vinayaka, Ganapati, 
Vighnesvara, Akhuratha, Siddhi-data, Heramba, Dvidehaka, 
Lambodara, Gajanana, Bala-Ganapati, etc. His designations in other languages are : 
Pillaiyar (Tamil), tsogs-bdag bgegs medpaipo (Tibetan), Mahd-pienne (Burmese), 
Totkhai-oun khaghan (Mongolian), Preh Kene's (Cambodian), Kuan-shi Tien 
(Chinese) and Shoteut Vinaydksa, Kwanzan^sho^ and Kangl-ten (Japanese). 


Ganapati figures in the various mystic and magic texts both Brahmanic and 
G ti i L’t Buddhist, from the fifth century onwards.® He very frequently 

"tore mod Art* * occurs in the Stotra literature t.e. one of the hymns found in the 

Tandjur addresses him as the Great Hero, conqueror of Mara, 


1. Getty, op. cit., p, 5 fif. 


2. Ibid, p, 8. 
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without equali incomparable, great magiciani king of incantations, master of secret 
formulse/ Further the Ganapati Upani^ad forms part of the Atharvasiras Upani- 
sad. There is again a separate work called Ganesd-Glta, 

Getty gives an interesting description : Ganapati was invoked in Tantric 
Sadhanas or mystic formulae for the invocation of a deity when he was to be visualized 
with three eyes and many arms and in forms unknown in paintings or sculptures, such 
as in the Sarva-durgati^parisodhana^ where as Vajra-Ganapati, be is described as 
holding a Vajra and a sword, and as seated on a toad instead of his usual rat. He is 
often found in Dharanis, that is magic charms or spells where, as in the 
Saradd-tilaka-Tantra, he is associated with triangles and circles. There are other 
Dharanis where he is referred to as being ignominously trodden under foot by the 
Goddess Aparajita or by other Gods and Goddesses. Mantras were addressed to him. 
And like the other Tantric gods, he was allotted a Vija (a mystic syllable Gan 

However, the Tantras ordain that no secret of the Tantric mysteries may be 
revealed to him. In the Kula rites of initiation, for instance, Ganesa was first 
supplicated to remove all obstacles to the success of initiation, after which he was 
invited to depart.® 

Ganapati is closely associated with different groups of deities i. e. the 
Navagrahas (the Nine Planets), and the Sapta-matrkas. He has to be invoked first. 
Getty observes that his association with the Sapta-matrkas seems to be of a later 
date. The most frequent representations of the Sapta-rrjatrkas occur in Calukyan art- 
in the Cennakesava Temple at Belur, in the temple of Kasi-Visvesvara at Lakkundi, 
in the rock-cut caves at Ellora, etc. The most famous Navagraha slab was found 
near the ancient ruins of Kahkaiidighi, and where the images are represented as 
standing in a row with Ganesa (standing next to the sun on the extreme right), at the 
right wearing the high Jata-mukuta of Siva and carrying a rosary and battle-axe. 
Some of such slabs are to be found in the Orissan temples also/ 

According to the Mahdnirvdna-T., ‘Ganesa should be first worshipped in 
ceremonies of initiation and consecration of tanks, wells, and images of deities ; and is 
to be meditated upon according to the dhyana, as ‘being vermillion of colour, as 
having three eyes, a large belly, as holding in his lotus-hands the conch-shell, noose, 
elephant goad, and as making the sign of blessing. On his forehead shines the moon. 
Then the worshipper offers the panca-tativa to Ganesa and worships the Divine 
Mothers and others afterwards.’ 

The name of Ganapati’s wife is described as Pusti. His Saktis are believed 
to be the same as the Astasiddhis or the eight Goddesses believed to preside over 
Supcess and Achievement. There is a shrine dedicated to Ganesa at Kirtipur in Nopal 
where the eight goddesses are represented. 

Ganapati is given thirty-two different appellations in the Mudgala Purdna, 
The Saradd-tilaka gives a list of fifty-one DhS-ranas and describes the different 
aspects of Ganapati. 

l. Ibid, 2. Getty, 0 ^. c>^.. p. 8. 

4 . Ibid, p. 29; cf. also /. H. Q,, IX, No. 1. 


3. Ibid, p. 9. 
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Gancj^ has become prominent as one of the five great Brahmin Gods. 
He* as Vinayaka, is adored by all while embarking on any enterprise ; and as 
Vighnesa is invoked at the beginning of every book to ensure literary success. Getty 
has detailed the following information : ‘His image is placed in the site of a 
future construction and a piija (worship) with offerings of flowers, to gain his benign 
guardianship. As popular legend gave him the reputation of robbing pious worshippers 
of the fruit of their devotions if not properly propitiated, he was always invoked 
before beginning the devotion. In South India he is a popular household God and is 
familiarly adored as Pilliyar. He is invoked the first of all the gods ar the morning 
ablutions and again at noon and before sleeping at night; and he is often worshipped 
in company with four other Great Gods of the Paheayatana. Before him was a 
pile of Modakas, generally five in number called Pahcapiiida. Sometimes, instead of 
being imaged, the five Brahman Gods are represented by five consecrated pebbles : 
Visnu, a black pebble; Siva, a white quartz; Parvati, a metallic stone; Aditya, a 
crystal; and Ganesa, a red stone. ^ 

It is also worth noting that it is described that there is a mountain in the shape 
of an elephant called Vinataka in jambudvipa. This was confused with Vinayaka ; 
and the result of which was that in every Buddhist country where there was a bill or 
mountain which was vaguely in the form of the head of an elephant, the worship of 
Ganesa was set up and a place of pilgrimage established. ^ 

Ganapati is depicted in Indian art e, g. sculpture, painting, etc. He is 
represented with one, two, three, four or five heads, and his tusks range from one to 
three in number. Generally, the images of Ganesa have two eyes, but on Tantric 
statues and when invoked in Tantric dhyanas he has a third eye. He is designated 
as Bhalacandra as there is a tilaka, or the crescent moon, on bis forehead. He is also 
depicted with three horizontal lines painted white on his forehead. He holds a conch- 
shell. Generally a second girdle of snakes is tied around bis belly. Getty observes that, 
‘with the growing influence of the Tantras and the popularity of Saktism, Ganesa 
was imaged, as were the other gods, in company with his female counterpart whom 
he was represented holding with his left arm, either beside him or on his left lap. The 
Devi, as a rule, had her right arm around his neck, while the left held the bowl of 
hatdsas'* He is called in Tamil as Valamburi when the trunk is turned to the left. 

In the Ganesa Ptirdna he is symbolized by a Cintdmani.*' In the Mahayana 
Buddhism it is the magic jewel interpreted, in the esoteric doctrine, as symbolizing the 
germ of life. There are dhyanas in the Sdradd-iilaka-Tantra where Ganesa is 
associated with triangles, rectangles, etc.® Ganesa is depicted as the carrier of the 
pomegranate, which has at all times, according to Goblet d Alviella, been considered 
an emblem of fertility, of abundance of life.® He generally holds the Moda&a and axe* 


1 . Ihid, pp. llff; cf. also Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, 

2. Ihid, p. 23. 3. Ibid, pp. lOff. 

4. Stevenson, ‘Analysis of the Ganesa Purana.’y* A. S., VIII, 1845, p. 319. 

5. Getty, op, oit., pp. 22-23. 

6 . Goblet d Alviella, La Migration des Symboles, p. 184; quoted by Getty, op, cit,, p. 18. 
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Ganapati is popularly worshipped in the form of a formless stone called 
Svayambhu-murti. Three of such stones are to be found in Kashmir.^ During the 
later period separate temples were erected in honour of Ganapati alone* with his 
Vahanat the rat, guarding the entrance to the temple of Siva. There is a rock-cut 
temple of Ganesa near Trichinopoly known as Ucchi-pillayar KoviL^ 


Ganapati in 
Buddhism 


Ganapati was also a popular God of the Buddhists. The Buddhists claimed 
that a mystic mantra in praise of Ganesa, called the Ganapati- 
hrdaya^ was disclosed to Ananda by the Buddha himself at 
Rajagrha. This mantra was eventually personified in the form 
of a goddess named Ganapati-hrdaya, who. according to Bhattacharya, was probably 
looked upon as the J^akti of Ganesa. While invocating, this deity is to be conceived 
as being of red hue, standing in a dancing attitude, as having twelve arms holding 
Tantric symbols, and as possessed of a third eye as well as of both his tusks®. It is 
interesting to note that the Tibetans conceived a female as well as a male form of 
Ganesa. ^ 


Some Early 
Representations 


Before the creation of the Bhumara sculptures the image of Ganesa must 
have undergone many transitional forms. On one of the 
Amaravatl railings (about 1st cen. B. C.) is represented a person¬ 
age crouching under the weight of a long, serpent-shaped garland 
(a‘sack of rupees’ according to J. Dubreuil), upheld at intervals by other Ganas. 
‘Only a part of the body is left, but enough remains to show that the gana is short 
and of the usual Yaksa corpulence. The head is unquestionably that of an elephant, 
that is, the eyes, ears, and the lower lip ; but as the image has neither trunk nor tusk, 
it is questionable whether it is really a proto-type of Ganesa.’ There is again a 
frieze of Ganas in the style of those of Amaravati, in Ceylon near Mihintale. There 
is again a small terra-cotta bas-relief, which was found at the ancient site of Akra* 
It is probably of the pre-Gupta period. Even so some images are found 
at Parkarhar. All these reliefs represent Ganesa ‘ in a dancing attitude, holding 
a round object that may be a Modaka. There is again a direct representation of 
Ganesa found in the Fatehgarh District, which is believed to have come originally 
from Sankisa mound. ‘Here Ganesa is carved on a slab of spotted stone in high relief. 
The bare head with huge ears is abnormally large, while the nude torso is too short 
for the length of the arms. The trunk, unlike the Indian representations, where it 
hangs straight and only coils to the left to reach the bone, turns almost at once to the 
left and then hangs straight to the bowl.’ There are also very beautiful representa¬ 
tions of Ganapati at Bhumara belonging to about the 5th or 6th cen. A. D. 


It is worth noting that in China and Japan Ganapati is represented in the 
double aspect of Ardha-narisa,® 

The image of Ganapati was also placed at the entrances to temples in the 
Dekkan, and over the main entrances to the Viharas and temples in Nepal and West 


1 . Getty, o^. ci/., pp 22-23. 2. Ibid, 

3. p. 36. 4. p. 43. 

5. C/. Ibid^ pp. 27 ff. for the above information. 
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Tibet. Again there is an ancient column at Gatiyala, near Jodhpur, containing an 
inscription (8th cen. A. D.) and the image of Ganapati. 

We need not enter into the other myths detailed in the Paranas in regard to 
Ganapati, e.g. his conflict with Parasurama and others. Ganapati is popularly 
worshipped on the Ganesa-CaturthI, which falls on the fourth day of Bhadrapada. 
We cannot, h )wever, end this brief survey of the shrewd mighty elephant-faced 
God without quoting the remark of Sylvain L6vi, who says : ‘His strange but good- 
natured physiognomy arrests our attention as well as our symapthy.’^ 


1. Sylvain L^vi. Nepal I. pp, 383-4; Getty, op, eit., XXIIl. 



CHAPTER IX 


Introdttotoi^ 


PROTO-INDIAN ZOOLATRY 

Introductory - Fish - Naga - Cow Bull - Hanuman - Tiger 
Boar - Lion - Dog - Peacock - Other animals. 

I. GENERAL NOTIONS 

Both the proto-Indian relics and the later literary and artistic traditions of 
India present before us a unique phase in regard to the origin and 
development of animal-worship in ancient India. The skeletal 
remains and the various representations on the seals and pottery found on the proto- 
Indian sites show a keen knowledge of those people in regard to the following animals; 
'humped bull’ or Zebu (Bos Indicua), the buffalo (Bos bubalua), sheep, elephant 
(Elephas maximua), camel (Camelua dromedarius), pig (Sua cristatua), fowl (Gallus 
sp-), dog; wild animals like Mungoose (Herpeates auropunctatus), the shrew [Croci- 
dura bidiana), the black rat (Mus rattua), and four kinds of deer, viz. the Kashmir 
stag {Cervua Caahmerianua), the sambhar (Cervua unicolor), spotted deer (Cervws 
axis), the gaur or Indian bison, the rhinoceros, the tiger, the monkey, the bear, the 
hare, and the fish or fishes/ 


Marshall made an emphatic statement that the animals represented fall into 
three classes, v»*. (a) those of a definitely mythical character; (6) those whose 
mythical character is questionable; and (c) those belonging to natural species. To 
suit the purposes of this remark, he observes, that the first class consists of various 
kinds of therianthropic beasts e. g. human-faced goat or ram, or part goat and ram, 
part bull and part man, or the more complex forms such as part ram or part goat 
part bull and part elephant wit4 human countenance (figured on seals 378, 380, and’ 
381 and apparently represented also in the stone images in the round illustrated in 
PI. c, 7 and 9), and a three-faced figure consisting of the three heads of a bison, a 
unicorn and an ibex respectively; the second consists of the ‘unicorns,’ the two-horned 
animals and others ; and finally the third comprises the water buffalo (Bos babulua) 
the gaur or Indian bison (Boa gaurua), the Indian humped bull or zebu (Bos Indicua) 
the Indian rhinoceros (Rhinocerea unicornia), a short-horned humpless bull, the tiger 
(Felia tigria), and the Indian elephant (Elephaa maximua).* He is also of opinion 
that animal worship was in full vogue during the proto-Indian period. 

But all the data available to us at present does not show any sign in 
regard to a full development of animal worship during this early period. No doubt 
we have evidence to the effect that the fish or the ram, which were the forms of God 
^iva, were worshipped in those days. And a due veneration seems to have been shown 
towards the Naga, as it happened to be an emblem of ^iva. The Supreme deities of 
the Mohenjo Darians were ^iva, Muruga, Amma, and others. And eventually all the 
animals must be taken to play a subordinate role. 


1 . Marshall, Mohenfo Daro and Indus Civilization, I,pp. 27-29. 

2 . Ibid. 
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Moreover, tiiere is no iodication of totern worship amongst the prot>Indiaas. 
They seem to have passed that stage. Sometimes the animals represented then (especially 
in the representation of Pasupati) indicate the Lancchanas of the particular tribes ruling 
over the different parts of India.’ The essential feature of a totemistic community as 
conceived by S Reinach assumes that the men and women of that community con¬ 
ceive themselves severally to be related to’some animal or plant or other thing, and 
that they normally treat ' that plant or animal with great care and respect, only on 
special occasions in the case of an animal or plant destroying it in the course of 
a formal meal, in which they enter into communion among themselves and with the 
god, through devouring the representative of the god; the species and the mere animals 
being sacred, as soon as oae animal is killed, another takes place.* There are also 
other alternate theories, namely, those which propound that totemism is derived from 
ancestor worship and metem-psychosis,® or is economic au foud,^ or originates from 
the desire of the savage, at the time of puberty in connection with the new birth which 
he then undergoes, to provide himself with a safe resting place® for the external soul, 
or from his ignirance of the true nature of conception. 

The proto-Indian representations or documents do not show any such belief in 
regard to anirnils. Evan though they speak of the Fish or the Ram God or even of 
the CO nbination of the two (cf, infra), still they treat them merely as the forms of 
God Siva himself. They have hardly anything to do with totemism. 

That some of the figures of animals indicate the Royal Ldflcchanas is corro¬ 
borated by the statement in the Pampa Rdmdyana in Kannada, which specifically 
states that the Vanaras were so called, not because they were actually monkeys, but 
because they had the figure of the monkey on their banner.® Thus, this totally sets at 
rest theviews put forth by the advocates of ‘totemism’ in ancient India. That such a 
systemof using heraldic device was in vogue in proto-India becomes clear from the 
representation of the standard-bearers. Mr. Hargreaves describes the three-sided prism 
of faience found at Moheajo Daro thus : “On the front face is a procession of four 
scandird bearers, only their heads and shoulders visible. Two of the ensigns on the 
standards (the first and the last) are indistinct, but the second from the left is a bull, 
and recalls the ensigns of the ‘Buir gnomes of Early Egypt-ensigns which went back 
to pre-dynastic times. The third standard is also reminiscent of the Lybian Ostrich 
feather”.’’ 

Evidently the idea of the independent worship of animals seems to have come 
into vogue at a later stage. The various legends depicted in the Puranic and other 
works regarding the story of the Fish or the Naga acting as the ancestor of a 

1 . Heras, MSS. 

2. S. Reinach, CuUus, Myths et Religiones, i, 9-2'?,41 ff.; Keith, Religion and Philosophy 

of the Veda, I, p. 195. 

3. Wundt, Elemente der Volkarpsychologic, pp. 173 ff. Keith, op. cit, I, p. 195. 

4. Hopkins, op. cit,, loc, cit; Keith, op, cit, I, loc. cit. 

5. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, IV, 52 ff. 

6. Cf. under Hanutndn or Monkey-God. 7. Memoirs, A.S.l,, No, 30, PI. Ill, fig. 9. 
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particular king or a clan must act as merely imaginative and of a later date. 
As against the theory of Oldenberg,^ we may say that even the taboos like the 
wearing of an antelope-skin, etc. need not be regarded as throwing light on the 
problem of the existence of totemism in ancient India. 

II. THE FISH 

Fish and Slva-^Fisb as a heraldic device-Fisb whether a totem originally~Fi$h as 
a fertility symbol-Matsyavatara of Visnu. 

The fish played an important role in the cultural life of the proto-Indians. 
The Minas or the later Matsyas derived their tribal name from that of the ‘fish* 
(Mina), which probably happened to be their heraldic device. The fish formed one 
of the constellations of the Mohenjo Daro Zodiac. It was identified with the eye of 
God. In fact Siva and AmmS were designated as Minkan and Mlnkanni respectively. 
The fish played an important part in the socio-religious life of the Hindus, Buddhists 
and others during the later period. 

(a). The Indus Valley Period 

During the Mohenjo Daro period the most popular of all the forms of God 
was the fish. The fish formed one of the eight constellations of the Mohenjo Daro 
zodiac. One of the inscriptions refers to the Supreme Being of the Ram and the Fish 
of Nandur*-thus showing that the God of Nandur was a combination of the Ram and 
the Fish. The representation on the above seal contains the following details : aji 
enormous ram, larger than the human figures represented in it, having the head of a 
fish and bearing the horns over the fish’s head. Yet the seal itself seems to show 
that it is only a form of God—a symbol or a representation-for on the upper corner of 
the seal the figure of God is represented standing in the middle of a tree, with the 
trident on bis head, after the fashion of the seal.* 

The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions generally describe biva as ‘Fish-eyed*—‘which 
S’ F* h ^ Quality considered as a beauty note in Indian aesthetics’. 

Siva at it -eyed inscriptions it is said ‘three fish eyes’, thus directly 

referring to the Supreme Being. In another it is described, ‘the eyes of the 
Great Fish.** 

The Puranic data, however, wonderfully corroborates with what is stated in 
p • C r Mohenjo Daro inscriptions. The Skanda Purana refers 

roboration*"**^ to the close connection of the constellation of the Fish and ^iva. 

In one of its passages, ^iva is addressed as : ‘To Mina or the 
Lord of the Mina (or Minas)*. Further the Vdmana Purana states, that ‘the two 
fishes are said to have been located in the ocean, in every country, and in the house of 
the Gods and Brahmins®’. 

1 . Oldenbcrg. Religion des Veda^ pp. 82 ff. 

2. Marshall, M.D., No. 42. 

4. Marshall. No. 68. 

6 . Vamana P , Adh. 5,59. 


3. Heras, op, dt.^ pp, 8-9. 

5. Skanda P., Mahesvara ATA., Adh, 17. 
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e utanas have again thrown light on the problem in regard to the early 
association ot the Fish with God Siva. The Kalika Purana states that, *Kama, after 
he was restored to life, again installed the image of the fish-form of God ^iva on the 
Manikuta Mountain in Assam’. ^ The Skanda Purana describes that, at Ksi-tTrtha 
and another place just adjacent to it (both at Prabhasa), there are three-eyed Matsyas 
or fish, and that they can be seen in this fashion even to this day.’* In another 
passage of the same Purana, it is related that, once some sages practised penance and 
that they prayed Siva (i^ulin) for bringing the Ganges to Prabhasa. ^iva did so. And 
the sages saw the Ganges (in the Tirtha)as being full of fishes, which became three-eyed 
immediately they were perceived. The sages then requested God saying, Tn our 
Kunda (holy pond) let there be fishes always, and they be three-eyed in all the forth¬ 
coming Yugas.’® The same Purana narrates another account: Once upon a time, 
in moments of utter distress end calamity, the Rsis or sages prayed and adored 
Narmada, upon which a goddess appeared smiling in a dream, and said, *Do not be 
afraid’, and disappeared. Next day the sages saw the fishes coming along with their 
members (parivarah) near their huts or asramas. All the sages felt happy’. In the 
VisnudharmoUara P. it is stated that the P'ish was worshipped in the country of 
the Matsyas/ and in Kashmir.® 


Some other Tradi* 
tions 


The recent excavations at Rairh (Jaipur State) have supplied us with two 
interesting examples. In one of the representations, the mother- 
Goddess is painted red and stands full front carrying a pair of fish 
, in her right hand while the left hip is seen holding the girdle/ 

Again one of the pottery plaques ‘represents a female and a male figure standing full 
front. The crowned female figure which is taller than the male stands to bis right 
with her hand placed on the head of the young man as if in the act of benedicting. 
The male figure whose right hand is on the hip of the female figure is seen holding a 
pair of fish in his left hand, an emblem usually seen in the hand of the Mother God¬ 
dess (PI. XIII, d.)\® 


There is also another instance in current tradition. It is stated that at 
Nerenika in the Bellary District there is a temple dedicated to Mallesvara near 
which is a cave where a crude carving of a rock into something like the caricature of 
a fish is worshipped.® 

(b). Fish as a Heraldic Device 

The symbol of the two fishes or the horned fish (Kombu Mina) formed the 
heraldic device or Ldncchana of many of the ruling tribes or dynasties in proto- 
and ancient India. In the Mohenjo Daro period, probably the Minas adopted it, 
though the unicorn formed their earlier Ldncchana}^ Later on the Fish Ldncchana 


1. Kaiika P., Adh. 82. 50-52. 2. Skanda P.. VII. 1. Adh, 255, 2 ; 275. 1-2. 

3. Ibid, Adh. 30. 1 ff. 4. Ibid. V. 3, Adh. 13. 

5. Visnudharmottara P. Khanda III. 6. Ibid, Third Khanda, Adh. 121, 3. 

7. Excavation at Rairh, Arch. Dept., Jaipur, p, 28. 

8 . Ibid, p, 30. 

9. Moses, *Fishand Religion in South India’, Q./. M. S., XIII, p. 551. 

10 . Photo M. D.. 1930-31, No. 3987. 
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was adopted by the Bilavas, Etkalis, the Kavals (whose Lahcchana was the Lihga 
originally), Kalakilas and Paravas, who bore the title of Minavan. When a union 
between the various tribes used to take place all the heraldic devices of different tribes 
were depicted together, i.e. the Union of the Minas, Bilavas and and Etkalis is seen 
represented on one of the seals Father Heias observes that, ‘the seal which bears 
this inscription has likewise the figure of an animal with three heads; of a unicorn, 
of a bull and of an ibex ; the unicorn of the Minas, the bull of the Bilavas, and the 
ibex of the Etkalis**. To cite a mythological incident or two. It is said in one of 
the passages of the Brahmanda Purana, that when the fight ensued between Lalitadevi 
and the Raksasas, there were various kinds of flags depicted with the symbols of the 
Fish, Serpents, etc.’ Kama is designated in mythology as Minadhvaja. The first 
mythical descendant of Hanuman is called in the bardic list as Makaradhvaja.* The 
heraldic device of the two fishes was adopted by the Pandyas of Madura, on account of 
which they were designated as Mtnavar Kon. It is also worth noting that the 
Royal House of the Pandyas was built in a fish-shaped fashion.® The royal Lahcchana 
of the Matsya dynasty of Oddadi consisted of the Fish.® The Kadambas of Kalinga 
adopted this symbol.’’^ 

(c). Fish as a Fertility Symbol 

One of the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions refers to the ‘Spring Fish.’ Father 
Heras observes that the term might have been used to denote the symbol of fertility 
of God, who is specially seen in the Spring.® This is corroborated by some of 
the later representations also. 

In the Kailasa temple at Ellora, the topmost of the three tableau contains the 
following representation : above the inverted stem of the lotus, ending at either end 
in a lotus bud and a flower combined in one stem, there are two other stems of lotus 
branches, turned upwards on either side encircling, as it were, two fishes combining 
in arch-like fashion at their mouths, which are about to touch each other, as if they 
were kissing, and in between them, in the intervening, is a full-blown lotus, the lower 
portion of whose stalk passes just between the space intervening the tails of the two 
fishes is the emblem of the Linga, rather rounded in form on a panivatta, at each end 
of which is again a lotus. Above the Linga is a smaller Linga, and above it a still 
smaller one, and above these three successive Lingas. The Trisula is again shown, 
worked out in a manner, quite in keeping with the heraldic details of the sculpture.® 

Hayavadan Rao proposes that this may be the representation of Siva in his 
Sattvic aspect i.e. that of Visnu, the Preserver of universe.^^ But, as we know, the 

1. Heras, 'Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Lind’, Indian Culture, III, No. 4. 

2. Ibid, p. 112. 3. Brahmanda P.. Uttar 

4. Statistical Account of Porbunder, p. 14 £, 

5. Sewell. A Sketch of the Dynasties of South India, 1883, p. 74. 

6. Moses, op. cit., E, /., V., 106; J, A. H, R. S., V, PI. II, No. 4. 

7. J,B. and O.R,S , Will, p. 175 H, H.S., V,/aso. p. 28.A.//. R. S III 

p 171; IV.p. 113, 

8 Marshall, M.D., No. Ill, Photo, M,0., 1929-30., No. 8222; 3#.D., No. 405; H, 

No. 89. 

9. Mysore Gax, II, Pt.I,pp 156-137. 


10. Ibid, p. 157. 
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fish was closely associated with Siva in ancient times ; and it was considered as a 
symbol of fertility’ The three Lihgas are the three aspects of the Supreme Lord. 
The lotus also is a symbol of fertility. Thus, evidently, the present design represents 
a tradition-a far ancient tradition, namely, that of the Fish as a fertility symbol. 

The tradition is retained in another way i. e. it is said to represent the yoni or 
ovarian fertility. It is comprised in the five-fold Makara, which ‘taketh away all sin’ 
of the Vamacaris, the left-hand Saktas, in its representative capacity of a symbol of 
ovarian fertility. Some other examples come from the South. The Holeyars of 
Canara lead the newly wedded couple to a river where they put in the wedding mat 
woven by the bride and catch some fish which the couple let go after kissing*". In 
some cases one fish is taken home and its scales adorn the forehead of the couple and 
they believe that this ensures their fertility*. 

(d) Fish\ Whether originally a Totem 

It has become a debatable point whether the fish happened to be a totem of any 
tribe in ancient India. We may safely say that the proto-Indian period does not show 
any sign of the prevalence of the idea. The Mahabharata relates the story of king 
Matsya, who is said to have been born from the womb of a fish along with 
Matsyagandha Satyavaii*. The Harivamsa asserts that Girika through Caidya 
Uparicara gave birth to seven children i. e. Maharatha Magadharat Brhadratha, 
Pratyajaha, Kusa, whom they called as Manivahana, Marutta, Yadu, Matsya and 
Kali*. The story of Pradyumna’s birth from the womb of the fish is well-known. The 
Matsyas of Oddadi relate a story as follows : 

‘In the lineage of Kasyapa was the sage Naraiiga, who, one day while wandering 
in the sky saw the river Matsya which rises on the Mukunda mountain, and descending 
its banks he engaged himself in penance. The frieghtened Indra, in order to disturb 
the sage in his divinity destroying plan, sent down the Apsara and Mahjughosa. But 
the sage’s curse changed her into a fish Matsya, and made her to swallow the semen 
which the ascetic Iiad thrown into the water. She in due course gave birth to a son who 
was called Satya-Martanda, jayatsena of Utkala gave the boy a governorship and his 
daughter*.^ 

Macdonell observed that there are possibly in the Rgveda some survivals of 
totemism, or the belief in the descent of the human race or of individual tribes of 
families from animals or plants®. He cites in this connection the instance of the 
‘Matsya’ occurring in the Rgveda, But as has been observed in the beginning, the 
Matsyas seem to have obtained their tribal name ‘Mina* mostly an account of their 
sea-faring activity. The Mina or the Matsya was also their heraldic symbol. In 
view of all this, all the later accounts seem to be utterly fabulous. 


1 . Moses, op. cit,, Q,J. M, S., XIII, P. 554. 2. Ibid. 

3. Mahabharata Adi. P., Adh. 57. 

4. Harivamia, i, 32, 91-93; cf also Brahmdnda P. Madhyabhdga^ Adh 10, 67. 

5. /?./. V, p. 106. 6. Macdonell, Vedio Mythology^ p. 153. 
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(c). Fish in Later Religion and Art 

The fish as an Avatara of Visnu is worshipped on various occasions. Many 
of the finny tribes of the Ganges are worshipped at the festivals in honour of the 
Goddess Ganga. Female Hindus residing on the banks of the Padma, on the fifth of 
the increase of the moon in Magha, actually worship the Ilishu fish, and afterwards 
partake of them without the fear of injuring their health. Pious Hindus feed fish at 
sacred places with a lakh or more little balls of flour, wrapped up in Bhurja-patra or 
birch-bark or paper with the name of Rama written on it. Their eating the name of 
the deity ensures their salvation, and confers religious merit on the givers. There are 
special ponds reserved for fishes in front of many temples in India. 

The fish is a sign of good luck. Its pictures are always drawn on housewalls 
as a charm against demoniacal influence. There is a widespread belief in Wringer! 
that skin diseases can be cured by propitiating the fish of this place.^ In the Naulaka 
temple at Bhumli the fish emblem occurs several times side by side with representations 
of monkeys.* The Makara is the conizance of the ninth Jain Tirthankara Puspadanta.* 
Even Buddhism has adopted this symbol.* It is worth noting that the form or aureole 
of Makara and lotus-leaf is still followed by ^aivite image-makers in South India- 
The fish is the vehicle of Khizr, the water-god, and hence has become a sort of totem 
of the ^iah Mussalmans. 

That the fish was closely associated with the social activities of the ancient 
Indians can be seen from the fact that the Mahdbhdrata depicts how Arjuna, to win 
over Draupadi in Svayariivara, had to hit his arrow against the target consisting of 
the eye of the fish. 


(f). The Matsydvatdra of Visnu 

In one of his writings Father Heras points out that the idea of the Matsyavatara 
of Visnu is a direct borrowing from that of the proto-Indian cult of ^iva. In later 
mythology, various exploits are attributed to Vi^u in this connection, namely, the 
saving of Manu from the great deluge; the taking out of the Vedas from the clutches of 
Hayagriva or some other demon, who had stolen the same away into the depths of the 
sea; and the bringing of the conch-shell called Paiicajanya after destroying the demon 
Pancajana. The first exploit consists of the saving of Manu or Satyavrata Manu 
and is said to have taken place either in Northern or Southern India. The second is 
described to have taken place in Prayaga or some other place. However, before enter¬ 
ing into the pros and cons of the problem of the proto-Indian origin of these flood 
legends, we shall make a study of the legend of Manu itself first. 

The story of Manu is related with some variance in the various literary works 

Mmu aad the Flood Atharvaveda^ (where only a slight reference in made), the 

Satapalha Brdhmana{^), the Mahdbhdrata,'^ the Matsya,^ 

1 . Moses, op. cit., p532; 2. Burgess, Reports II, p. xHU. 

3. Blacker, The A.B.C. of Indian Art, p.54. Illustration, p.56. 

4. Havell, Indian Arohiteoture, p.82. 

5. Atharvaveda, XIX. 39. 6. Satapaiha Br. 1, 8, 

7. Mbh. Vanaparva,Kdh. 190. 8. Matsya, Adh. 1. 
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Bhagavata^^ Skanda* Visnudharmottara^^ Agtti^^ Garuda,^ Ndradtya^^ Kdlikd,"^ 
and Brahmavaivarta^ Purdnas respectively. 

The oldest account of the story is narrated in the Satapatha Brdhmaria. It 
forms the nucleus of all the later stories. While explaining the value and object of 
the Ida ceremony the story of the Flood is introduced as follows : 

Tn the morning they brought water to Manu to wash with, even as they bring 
it today to wash hands with. While he was washing, a fish came into his hands. The 
fish said, ‘keep me, and I will save thee*. ‘What wilt thou save me from V ‘A flood 
will sweep away all creatures on earth. I will Sc^ve thee from that*. ‘How am I to 
keep thee ?‘ ‘As long as we are small’, said the fish, ‘we are subject to much 
destruction ; fish eats fish. Thou shalt first keep me in a jar. When I outgrow that, 
thou shalt take me down to the sea, for there shall I be beyond destruction.* 

‘It soon became a (great horned fish called a) Jhasa, for this grows the largest, 
and then it said: ‘the flood will come this summer. Look out for me, and build a 
ship. When the flood rises, enter into the shio, and I will save thee.* After be had 
kept it, he took it down to the sea. And the same summer, as the fish had told him, 
he looked out for the fish, and builc a ship. And when the flood rose he entered into 
the ship. Then swam up the fish ; and thus he sailed swiftly up toward the mountain 
of the north. ‘1 have saved thee’, said he (the fi-h). Fasten the ship to a tree. But 
let not the water leave thee stranded while thou art on the mountain (top). Descend 
slowly as the water goes down*. So he descended slowly, and that descent of the 
mountain of the north is called ‘the descent of Manu’. The flood then swept off all 
the creatures of the earth, and Manu here remained alone.* Then it is told how Manu 
begets the race of Mankind through his daughter Ida. 


This accouT>t forms the basis of all the later stories. Let us trace the main 
aspects of the later adJitions or deductions made in regard to the story itself. 


Main issues of the Legend. 

* 

The main issues of the legends occurring in Indian literature may be summarised 
as follows: 

The Matsya P. describes that Manu was the son of Vivasvata, and that he 
renounced his kingdom in favour of his son, and went to the forest 
of Malaya for practising penance. The Bhdgavata slates that, 
‘He, who is by name Satyavrata, is a RajarsI and the Lord of Dravidas (Dravidesvara). 
It is heard that he was Manu the son of Vivasvat. He was one devoted to Narayana*. 
All the other Puranas agree in calling ‘the hero of the flood* as Manu. 


The Agni and Bhdgavata describe that the small fish jumped into the hands of 
Manu, when he was oflering a libation of water on the banks of the 
Manu an t « li Krtamali, which, as Father Heras points out, is the same River 


1 . Bhagavata, viii, Adh. 24 fi. ix. Adh. 1 ff. 

2 . Skanda, v, 3, Adh. 2, 34 ; Vaisnava Kh,, Karttika Ma 3,24 ff. 

3 . Visnudhat^mottara P, Adh. 75. 4. Agni P. 2 ff, 

5, Garuda, Piiruabhdga Acdra-kdnda, 87, \2. 6. Ndradtya P. Adh, 66. 

7. Kdlikd P. Adh. 32. 8. Brahmavaivarta P, iv. Adh, 3. 
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that joins the Vaigai at Madura. The Mahabharata states that the scene took place 
on the banks of the Chlrini. 

The various Puranas relate how the fish foretold Manu of the forth-coming 
danger (flood). The Agni P. describes it as being snowy. Further, the fish is in 
every case a horned fish. 


in which Manu sailed was tied to the horn of the fish. Some of the 
versions say that the rope with which the ship was tied consisted 
of a serpent.^ The Visnudharmottara describes that Sat! (diva’s 
consort) herself had become the ship*. The Btahmavaivarta describes that the ship 
was Amrta herself.* 


The ship 

The Ship and Fish 


Some of the Puranas describe the place where the ship was tied down and 
Ship and Mountain where Manu descended. Further the Atharvaveda states : 


‘Where is the sinking of the ship the summit of the hill of snow, 
There is the embodiment of life that dies not*.^ 


The Mahabharata, :while endorsing the same account, relates that the place 
where Manu descended is situated on the Himalayas,and that it is known as Nau- 
bandhana’ even now.® The Brahmavaivarta P. clearly states that Manu got down 
on the summit of the Trikuta mountain. 

These are the main issues of the story. 


The Fish and its Proto-Indian Character* 

It has already been observed how the fish played an important role in the socio¬ 
religious life of the Minas, and how it was closely associated with Siva in those times. 
Father Heras observes that the horn-fish (Kombu Min) was also identified with ^iva 
during that period. 

In this connection, Father Heras refers to a tradition which is found to be 
current among the Paravas in later times. ‘They used to plant the ‘horn* or the 
‘sword* of the sword-fish in the sand in the midst of their houses; and when they 
went a—fishing they garlanded it and worshipped with ceremony and pomp the spirit 
behind it,’® 

Thus the fact is further corroborated that not only the fish but the horned fish 
was held in reverence amongst the proto-Indians. And evidently this must have been 
the idea behind the whole story when they said, that the Fish saved Manu, the first of 
human beings—the divinity behind the fish being all the while Siva, the Supreme 
Being of the protoTndians. 


Location of the Origin. 

Thus if the above conclusions be correct, namely, that the worship of the 
fish-emblem of God ^oiva was prevalent in the country of the Minas, and that all this 

1 . Cf. Agni P. 2. 13. 

2 . Visnudharmottara P. Khanda^ I 75, 9. 

4. Atharvaveda, XIX, 39. 

6. Pattu-pattu, PatHnapalai, Is. 81-103. 


3. Brahmavaivarta P., iv. 4dh. 3,30ff. 
5. Mbh, Vana Parva, Adh, 190, 48-49. 
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belonged to the pre-Vedic period, then we should be really in a position to prove that 
the version of the exploits of the Fish-God also must have arisen in this land alone. 

The version of the Satapatha Brahmana^ which is the earliest in Indian 
literature, must really help us in solving the above problem. The Satapatha narrates 
that the fish saved Manu from the flood {augha}^ and that it took him to the northern 
mountain (uitaram girim)^ 

As has been observed above, both the Atharvaveda and the Mahdbharata 
agree in describing that the spot where the bark was tied down is situated in the Him¬ 
alayan mountain. The Brahmavaivarta P. clearly states that Manu got down on the 
summit of the Trikuta mountain. The Trikuta mountain is generally described as 
*a triple-peaked mountain situated in the outer Himalaya, south of Chanani, held 
sacred by the Hindus. It is a curious three-peaked hill, the last culminating point of 
the range separating Chenab from the Ravi. It is also a mountain in Kashmir/ 
Further, as Das rightly observes it, there is some indication in the SataPatha 
BrUhmana of the situation of the region named Ila. There it has been stated that 
Manu at the time of the great deluge sailed in his ship northward from the shores of 
the southern ocean, and his bark having been stranded on the ‘Northern mountain*! 
i.e. the Himalaya, he disembarked and landed on firm ground on the mountain. Here 
he met a beautiful damsel named IK, who described herself as his daughter. It is 
very probable that this was the region (situated in Kashmir) called Ila in the Rgveda 
and if our surmise be correct, it was situated on the Himalaya and regarded as one 
of the best countries’.^ 

The exploit of the fish refers to the oceanic activities. And if we take into 
consideration the near distance of the spot where Manu is supposed to have landed 
from the original habitat at of the Minas, namely, Harappa and other sites, then it 
becomes absolutely evident that the legend must have originated first in the land of 
the Minas alone. This shows evidently the proto-Indian character of the fish 
legend. 

♦ 

Age of the Flood, 

The tradition is preserved amongst many other peoples and nations #. e. the 
Bhils*, the Tamils, etc. The Babylonian legend has acquired a peculiar fame by itself. 

The Babylonian account has many similarities with those of the Indian. ‘The 
Fish-God Ea gives a warning of the coming danger to Uta Napishtim, the Babylonian 
Noah. It also acts as the saviour and announces the doom to Napishtim. It appears 
after the flood to Napishtim, as the fish does to Manu and reveals its identity/* 

Probably on account of all this, some scholars have opined or proposed that 
the story is of foreign origin, and that it must have travelled from the Babylonian 
region to India through the trading Phoenicians^, or even earlier*. Max MOller 

1 . Das, Rigvedic India, I, p. 59. 2. Ibid, 

3. Peake, The Flood, p. 25. 

4. Kennedy, ‘Early Commerce of Babylon with India’, /. R, A S,, 1898, pp. 260 f. 

5. Regoxio, Vedic India, p. 343. 
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maintained that the story is absolutely independent from that of the Babylonian, and 
that it is of Aryan origin^, Vaidyanatha ‘seems to suggest* that the Dravidians must 
have carried away the legend to Babylonia, after having adopted it from the Aryans** 
Tilak proposes an Indo*lranian origin to the legend*. 

But we have already seen how the idea of the horned fish and that of a 
particular divinity attached to it was current amongst the proto-Indians. If this be 
80 then there is every possibility of the legend emigrating from India into the outside 
world. The account of Berossus is further interesting in this connection. It shows 
how the culture of the Minas had travelled to the land of Sumer from India. Berossus 
says that the civilisation was first established in Sumer by men who came from the 
east, and that those were half-men and half-fishes. According to Father Heras these 
must have been the same as the Minas of India, whose deity was closely associated 
with the fish. This story must give us the right clue in regard to the proto-Indian 
origin of the legend. 


Various Transformations of the Legend. 

Once the flood legend assumed currency, it must have assumed different shapes 
and forms in the hands of the people. Perhaps even a small flood could have given 
them an opportunity to create a new story. The legends of Visnu, namely, of saving 
the Vedas from the clutches of Hayagriva or some other demon,® or of the acquiring 
the ^ankha (conch'-shell) by killing Pancajanya, are of this type. As time went on 
the legend of the fish underwent three stages of transformation in India. In the first 
stage the Satapatha Brahmana deprives it of the proto-Indian character of the 
Divinity which was originally identified with the fish. In the second, the fish stands 
identified with Brahma in the Mahdhhdrata, Finally, in the third stage, the 
advocates of Vaisnavism attribute all the doings of the fish to their Supreme God 
Visnu, the preserver of the universe.* 

( We have already discussed part of this problem in Part I )^, 


III. THE naga (Serpent) 

Introductory — Proto - Indian Period - Vedlc period - Aryanixation of the Naga cult - 

Main aspects of Serpent cult. 


Introductory. 


The problem of the serpent in Indian Zoolatry is of a very great 
and*fascinating interest. Apart from the mention made of it in 
early Indian literature, the Greek writers like Nearchos, the Admiral of Alexander, 
Onesikratos and ^Elian, who refers to actual serpent worship, and the Chinese pilgrims 


1 . Max Muller, India, What can it teach us ? pp. 133-39. 

2. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, 'The Flood Legend of the East*. /. H. S. II. p. n. 

3. Tilak. The Arctic Home in the Vedas, p, 385-87. 

4 . Heras, MSS.; cf. also Berossus and die Babyhnische^Hetlenistische Literature, 

pp, 172-75. 

3. Ndradiya P.66.46; ^dnti Parva, 46; Skanda P. Vaisnava Kh. Karttika Ida. 

13,24,ff; Oaruda P. Acdra-kdnda, 87,12; Brahmavaivarta, iv., Adh. 3. 

6 . cf. also Heras, Use. 7. cf; ante, pp,31ff. 
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like Fa Hian and Yuan Chwang have referred to the dreadful character of the serpent/ 
Barth rightly pointed out the varied nature of the serpent in the religious lore of the 
Indians thus: *che direct adoration of the animal, the most formidable and mysterious 
of all the enemies of men; (2) a worship of the deities of the waters, springs, and rivers, 
symbolized by the waving forcns of the serpent; (3) conception of the same kind as that 
of the Vedic Ahi, and connected closely with the great myth of the storm and the 
struggle of light and darkness.’® The serpent-lore has occupied a very vast field in 
the whole of Indian literature e.g. the Vedas, the Mahabhnratat the Puranas, the 
Buddhist and other allied works. It is also worth noting that we find the 

existence of a tribe bearing the name of the serpent, namely, the Nagas. The 
Nagas played a very prominent part in the early cultural history of India. The 
Andhakas and Vrsnis, the Pallavas, the kings of Udayana, the KarkoU dynasty of 
Kashmir, the rulers ol Mmipur, the rulers of the Baster State including most of 
the Gond chiefs, the Kayasthas of Bengal, Salivahaaa of Pratisthana, the Bharasivas 
of Central India, the rulers of the Hindu dynasty of the Khmer kingdom of Cambodia, 
and individuals like Aijuna and Ulupi, Kusa (son of Rama), and the Naga princess 
Kumudvati, the Brahman Visakha and Candralekha, the Naga prince Kirtisena and 
a Brahmani (who were the parents of the famous Gunadhya)—all these instances 
betray the close association of the ancient people with the Naga tribe, who were 
renowned for their excellent beauty and culture. They had spread everywhere in 
India and the Greater India in ancient times. It has now become almost difficult to 
study the history of the Nagas in ancient India mainly because the literature almost 
always depicts them in their haU-huinan and half-animal form. 

Various theories are proposed in regard to either the origin of serpent-worship 
or the serpent race in India. Fergusson contends that the Nagas referred to in Indian 
literature are not the serpents but the worshippers of serpents, and that these came 
from the stock of an aboriginal race of Turanian stock, which was neither Dravidian 
nor Aryan in origin*. Oldenberg asserts that the Nagas belong to that class of 
demoniacal beings which is best represented by the wer-wolves.* Hendrik Kern 
opines that the Magas are essentially water-spirits.® In the meanwhile, Oldham 
proposes that, ‘the Nagas were originally not demons, but people who claimed 
descent from the Sun and had the hooded-serpent for a totem.® Elliot Smith sug¬ 
gested a theory of migration, according to which, with megalithic building, terrace 
culture and many other things, the serpent-worship originated in Egypt about 
800 B. C., and was spread thence by the Phoenicians to India, the Far-east, and the 
Pacific Islands, and eventually reached America. 

However, in the light of the evidence of the Mohenjo Daro representations 
and the inscriptions, it can be definitely stated that the notion of veneration towards 

1 . Cf J. W. MCrindle, A India as described in Classical Literature t West¬ 

minister, 1901, pp 51 ff, 34f, 140, 145; cf. also Legge, Travels of Fa Hian and Hiuen 
Tsiang, pp. 29, 52. 67. 68, 96, etc. 

2. Barth, The Religions of India, pp. 266 f. 

3. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship^ p.43. 

4. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 86. 5. Ci. Vogel, oP, cit,, p. 5. 

6 . Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent, pp. 30f. 
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the serpent was current amongst the proto-Indians. The Naga happened to be an 
emblem of i^iva, and it was also the name of a tribe. It should be noted, however, 
that the name of the Naga race is not due to any totemistic idea. But the tribe seems 
to have been so called because the Na;(a happened to be their heraldic device or 
Lahcchana.'^ In fact, Indrajit is actually described to have decorated the figure of 
a Naga on his banner. 

The reminiscences of the Naga tribe in India are still to be found on the 
mountain ranges which form the eastern boundary of Assam. They are now classified 
under four groups : (1) The occupying the Kachar Hills and the hills 

situated to the north-west of Maniour ; (2) the Western Nagas; (3) the Central 
Nagas; and finally, (4) the Naga Kuki (in the area of the Manipur State). The Western 
and the Central tribes are under British administration.* 

Now let us trace the history of the Naga cult during the various periods of 
the religious history of India. 

(a). The Proto-Indian Period 

The Mohenjo Daro seals have provided us with ample materials in regard to 
the prevalence of the idea of veneration towards the Naga in those early Jmes.* One 
of the symbols of Siva, the proio-Indian God, is the serpent. An inscription reads, 
‘the snake of the shining worshipful three-eyed one* This inscription evidently 
indicates the association of trie serpent with Siva. Again another seal represents that 
Siiva is seated in the middle and two devotees are shown as seated on his either side. 
Behind them are depicted the figures of the Nagas with raised hoods®. There are 
other seals which represent the cvlts’ial tree as being protected by the serpents 
(cf. under Dendrolatry), 

All these instances clearly prove that the idea of veneration towards the Naga 
had attained a peculiar prominence during the proto-Indian period-perhaps only to 
receive a shocking blow at the hands of the early Aryan immigrants. 

(b). Early attempts of the Aryans against the Naga Cult 
i. The Indra^Vrtra Myth 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Aryans never believed in the serpent cult before 
they entered into the precincts of India. At least a rlose study of their history 
during the difierent stages of their migration does not disclose anything otherwise. 
Therefore, there would be nothing surprising if w’s find that immediately after their 
advent, the first step that they took in Aryaniziog the Naga cult was to introduce 
the Indra-Vrtra myth. In our opinion, this myth i? a pare creation of the 
Vedic Aryans probably innovated as a denotation of their distastefulness or abhorrence 
of the custom of serpent veneration as practised by the indigenous peoples of India, 

1 . Cf. also Crooke, op. cit., II, p. 148; Oldham, op. oit., pp. 30, 184, 206. 

2 . E, R. E. I p. 123. 

3. Heras, ‘The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People according to Inscriptions*, /. U, B, 

Pt. i. p. 1. ’ , * 

4. Marshall, M, D. No. 251. 5, Photo 5i, D, 1929-30, No. 7901. 
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Added to this, there seems to have been one more instinct amongst these early 
immigrants when they introduced this myth, and that was evidently the one of racial 
superiority, and a consequent superiority of their gods also. Indra was their mighty 
lord, and if he was to destroy the leaders and armies of the heroic peoples of India-the 
so-called Dasas, Dasyus and Asuras, he must also do so in the case of their gods 
also. In fact, he is invoked to destroy the ^isna-devah (which expression according 
to us means the nude figures of Siva)^, Mura-Devah,* or even Krsna,* the God of the 
Abbiras. Eventually, Vrtra, who is also designated as Deva^ in the Rgveda^ was the 
Naga par excellence of the non-Aryans, and was to meet the same fate of his other 
cO'deities, and that too at the hands of Indra alone. 

Vrtra. 

Vrtra is described as the chief adversary of Indra. Hence in many hymns 
Indra is designated as Vrtrahan, the same as Verethraghna in the Avesta. The act of 
his killing Vrtra is referred to as Vrtra-turya or Vrtrahatya. Vftra is identified with 
the Greek Orthos. 

The main characteristics of Vrtra are: ‘He is the son of Danu,* which is the 
name of his mother. He is once designated as Ahi or serpent. He is without feet or 
hands.® The hymns refer to his head,^ jaws,® his hissing and snorting. It is said 
that Vrtra causes thunder, lightning, mist and haiL^ 

‘Vrtra has a hidden (ninya) abode, whence the waters, when released by Indra, 
escape overflowing the demon,He lies on the waters,^' or enveloped by waters at 
the bottom (budhna) of the rajas or aerial space.^* He is also described as lying on 
a sdnu or summit of a mountain,^® or as having been cast down by Indra from lofty 
heights.^® The number of fortresses is said to have been 99.^® Vrtra was the 
encloser of the streams.’ ® The expression Vrtras (plural) also occurs once. 

‘In the Brahmanas Vrtra is identified with the moon.^^ Once he is designated 
as a Brahmin. The story of Indra’s exploit over Vrtra is of free and common 
occurrence in the Epics and the Paranas. However, therein he loses his original 
serpent-character, and is described as being the son of Tvasta.^® 

Exploits of Indra. 

As Bal Gangadhar Tilak has beautifully summarised the results of the Indra- 
Vrtra fight: “there are four simultaneous effects of the war”, says he, “the release of 

1 . 'Fresh dxxdL Further Light on the Mohenjo Daro Hiddle\ Annals of the 

B.O R. Institute, XXI, pp 122-3. 

2 . Rgveda, VII. 104, 24; X. LXXXII. 2. 

3 . D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. 82-83. 

4. Rv. I. 32, 2. 

5 . Rv. I, 32, 9—cf. also Macdoaell, Vedic Mythology, in this connection. 


6 . 

Rv, L 32, 7. 

7. 

I. 52, 10; 8, 6. 6. 

8 . 
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11 . 
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the waters, the release of the cows, the release of the dawn, and the production of 
the sun”^. The Rgvedic hymns give rather a graphic description of the fight : 
‘Heaven and earth tremble with fear when Indra strikes Vrtra with his bolt.® 
Even Tvastr, who forged the bolt, trembles at Indra’s anger.* Indra shatters 
Vrtra with his bolt on his back strikes his face with his pointed weapon ; ® and 
finds his vulnerable parts.® Indra smites Vrtra who encompassed the waters, or 
the dragon that lay around the waters® (or even on the waters). Indra is designated 
as Apsujit. Vrtra was obstructing the waters® for many dawns and autumns, and 
Indra let loose the waters after slaying Vrtra^®. Indra cleaves the mountain, 
thus making the streams flow or letting the cows freeHe set free the pent up 
springs, the udder of the mountain^*. He made the seven rivers (Sapta-Sindhavah) 
flow^*'. 


Various Theories, 

The word Vrtra is generally derived from ‘Vr* to ‘encompass*. However, 
without going into the question of the veracity of the above interpretation, we shall briefly 
summarise the various theories propounded by scholars in the East and the West. 
It should be noted at 'the outset that, “the great majority of Vedic scholars regard 
the slaying of Vrtra and the release of waters as referring to the atmospheric drama 
of the thunder-storm in which the demon of draught is pierced by the lightning and 
made to surrender the pent up waters, which fall to the earth in the form of rain.”^® 
Professor Hermann Oldenberg interpreted the myth as ‘indicating the freeing of the 
waters from the prison of the cloud-mountain. But the conception in the Rgvedic 
environment was transferred into the freeing of the earthly waters from the earthly 
mountains.^® Hillebrandt observed^® that ‘Vrtra the encompasser’ was originally a 
personification of cold and ice, a‘winter-giant,’ and that Indra was a Sun-God, his original 
task being to free the waters from the clutches of the ice-demon. He further remarked 
that, ‘the demon who surrounds the rivers, who lies on the streams or mountains, 
handless and footless, who shuts up, covers, chains, binds the waters, when Indra with 
his thunderbolt pierces in his sleep, is no phenomenon that is intelligible on Indian 
soil or has its analogon in the language of the poets.’^*^ 

Tilak interpreted the myth in a different manner altogether. He says, “But 
whether the exploits of Vrtrahan were subsequently ascribed to Indra, as the releaser 
of captive waters, was afterwards mistaken for the God of Rain, like Tistrya in the 
Avesta, one fact stands out boldly amidst all details viz., that captive waters were 
the aerial waters in the nether world, and that the capacity represented the annual 
struggle between light aud darkness in the original home of the Aryans in the Arctic 
region.”^® 


1 . TiUk, Arctio Home in the Vedas, p. 253. 

2. Rv, I. 180, U ; a. 9-10 : VI, 17, 9. 

3. I. 80, 14. 4. I. 32, 7. 5. I. 52, 15. 

7. VI. 20. 2. 8. IV. 19. 2. 9. II. 11, 5. 

11. I. 57, 6. 12. V. 32. 1-2. 13. I. 32. 12. 


6 . III. 32, 4 j V. 32. 5. 
10. IV, 19, 8. 


14. Griffith, The Religion of the Rigveda, pp.lSOS. 
16. Hiliebraadt, Vedisohe Mythologie, Ui,pp. 162ff. 
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13. Oldenberg, Rigveda, 51,n.7. 
17. TUakj op,ait.^p.296. 
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Griffith suggested an interpretation just midway. “At any rate/’ says he, “it 
seems clear that Indra like Varuna was a regent of both heavenly and earthly waters. 
Vrtra may be interpreted, then, as anything which obstructs the waters, or moun¬ 
tain-barriers or snow in the case of the earthly waters.**^ 

In our opinion, none of these theories are applicable to the famous myth, 
especially in view of the fact that none of these scholars have been able to appreciate 
and evaluate the historical back-ground of the Indra-Vrtra myth. The gist of the 
Indra-Vrtra myth indicates that Vrtra is a serpent (ahi)® par excellence* He mani¬ 
pulates lightning, thunder, mist, darkness and hail (c/. supra). And Indra is des¬ 
cribed to have killed such Vrtra and made the seven rivers flow, and the sun to shine. 

Now, as we have remarked above, the creation of this myth seems to have been 
the first step taken towards Aryanization of the cult of the Nagas, which was already 
in vogue in the Mohenjo Daro times. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and repre¬ 
sentations have already indicated that the serpent acted as an emblem of J>iva and 
that it was venerated also. The Aryans, on the other hand, instead of making 
Indra to subdue these, seem to have thought it wise to represent them as being 
killed at the hands of Indra, The place of the exact phenomenon that seems to have 
occurred is probably in the land of Kashmir. We see shall whether the local legends 
of the Nagas supply us with any clue regarding this phenomenon. 

The Nilamata Purana details two or three legends which are of absorbing 
interest. It is said that, “at first, after it (Kashmir) had been desecrated, human 
beings could live there only for six months. The remaining half of the year, it was 
occupied by the Pisacas or goblins under their ruler Nikumbha. At the beginning 
of spring when the snow had melted away the Pisaca King with his whole army left 
the country and went to fight the goblins that live in the ocean of San viz., the great 
desert of Central Asia. Then the human inhabitants came to live in Kashmir during 
the summer, but when they had gathered their harvest and the winter approached, the 
Pisacas returned and no human being could abide owing to the excessive cold. Thus 
it continued during four Yugas. Then it happened that an old Brahmin, Candradeva 
by name, stayed behind and found a refuge in the subterranean palace of Nila, the king 
of the Nagas, Not only did he find shelter here against the cold but the Serpent King 
consented to his wish that in future the people shall be allowed to dwell in the country 
the whole year round. Moreover, Nila imparted to his guest the rites which 
should be observed by the inhabitants of Kashmir. From that time onwards 
the people were no longer troubled by the Pisacas, and there was no heavy fall of 
snow as long as they observed the rites.*’ * 

Again there is another legend which relates that, “the Nagas were the cause 
of the heavy fall of snow. Further the account relates that the king was forced to 
reside in Darvabhisara during the cold season, as the rites prescribed in the Nilamata 
Parana were not properly observed.*’ * There are also other stories which record that 

1, Griffith, o/».ciL, p. 182. 2. 1.32,3. 

3. Vogel, Indian SerPent lore, p. 223. 

4, Kalhana, Rdjatarahgim, ii, 28-31; Stein*s Transl,, Vol,i,p.5f, 
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Kashmir was originally a lake, and therefore, it was not habitable. The festivals 
observed by the people of Kashmir in honour of the Nagas also throw a flood of 
light on the problem. There are two festivals^ which are closely connected with the 
legend of the Pi^cas and their occupation of Kashmir. The full-moon day of 
Caitra, the first month of spring, is the day on which Nikumbha and his host of 
goblins were wont to leave the country. On that day it is ordained that people should 
make a clay image of Nikumbha and pay reverence to it. The night should be passed 
with music and the next day the people should ascend the hills to pay farewell to 
Nikumbha* The next festival takes place in the month of Asvayuj, the first month of 
autumn. Later, another feast is observed at the first fall of snow. In this the 
Himalaya, and Hemanta and Sisira are worshipped. The Naga also is worshipped as 
the snow-fall is attributed to his agency alone.* 

In fact the whole position has been beautifully described by Vogel, who says, 
‘'From more than one passage in Kalhana’s chronicle it is obvious that in the Happy 
Valley the Nagas were eminently deities. The people of Kashmir had indeed good 
reason to hold them in veneration. For here, too, they were the water-spirits inhabi¬ 
ting lakes and springs, who, when propitiated, granted timely rain for the crops. But 
when roused to anger, they caused hail-storms, heavy snow-fall, and disastrous 
floods*'.* 


Location of the Indra-Vrira Myth, 

Now if we are able to locate the site of the mythical fight also in the Happy 
Valley, we shall be in a still safer position to corroborate our view-point. Hillebrant, 
however, had proposed a foreign origin in regard to the location of this particular 
phenomenon. Tilak held a similar view but in another manner. But we agree with 
the famous scholar Sten Konow when be strongly opposes this view-point. He says, 
“under such conditions as prevail in the Punjab, it would not be natural to ascribe the 
annual increase in the bulk of the rivers to the activity of the rivers rains. The 
rain-fall is, over a large area, too scanty to account for it; and, moreover, the great 
rise in the rivers takes place before the proper rains set in. Those who are unaware 
of the influence exercised by the melting of the snows in the high hills, as the Vedic 
Aryans probably were in some way bemned in behind the mountains, but released in 
the period preceding the summer floods. That is just the time of storms and cyclones, 
that may ‘bring fogs that are not blown away, even in the desert’ (dhanvan dd a 
Rudriydsah Krnvanti avatam-^RV, u In such circumstances, we have no 

right to consider the God Indra who slays Vrtra as a pre-Indian God or demon. The 
ancient popular tales about serpents and their slayers have been adapted so uS to suit the 
populax condition of the Punjab and in thus localising them the name of Indra would 
naturally present itself to mind. In other words the Vedic story about the slaying of 
Vrtra and the deliverance of waters is Indian, and Indra can only have come to play 
his role in it oa the Indan 

1. Vogel. 0 ^. pp. 223-24. 

2. Ibid, p. 124. 

3. p.230. 

Stea Konow, The Aryan Gqdt of the Uitani People» pp. U-H** 
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Resume. 

Thus the various legends depicted j in the Rajatarahgini and the Ntlamata 
Pur^na^ as read along with the problem of the location of the Indra-Vrtra fight, point 
out exactly where the working of the Aryans lay. The difficulty in the way of correctly 
interpreting the version lay mainly in the fact that the earlier notions of the destruc¬ 
tive power of the Nagas and that of due veneration to them were kept absolutely 
apart when the question of the Indra-Vrtra myth was at issue, and vice versa. In 
fact the question was being studied without bringing the two issues together, namely, 
that of the Nagas as depicted in the local legends of Kashmir (i.e. by causing snow, 
hail-storm, rain and darkness, for which reason they are propitiated even to the pre¬ 
sent day); and secondly, that of the Indra-Vrtra myth. Thus the proper solution was 
never arrived at, mainly on account of the fact that the two issues remained bifur¬ 
cated up-till-now. 

The Nagas were being propitiated and venerated in Kashmir and other parts of 
India. And the Aryans, on the other hand, made Indra to kill Vrtra simply perhaps 
to make these beliefs free from the abortive elements contained therein. Nay, 
they even continued in the same strain, and we find in the Vajasaneyi Samhtia that 
even Rudra is invoked to destroy Vrtra. 

Konow pointed out that the “other slayers of dragons are the Armenian Vahagn, 
the Norse Sigurd, who killed the serpent Fa’fnir and acquired the Sigurd who killed the 
Hydra, St. George who slew the dragon, and so forth.** ® However, neither the 
existence of these myths, nor the arguments put forth by Hillebrandt and Tilak need 
at all come in our way of accepting the above conclusion. 

ii. The Serpent Sacrifice 

The initiation of the serpent sacrifice at the hands of King Janamejaya* seems 
to be the next step taken by the Aryans just to indicate their keen abhorrence against 
the Naga cult. As seen above, in the Rgvedic period they innovated a mythology 
according to whjch their heroic God Indra is made to kill Vrtra; but, here is an 
instance which actually professes a sacrifice of the Nagas. 

Oldham proposes that this story has a historical back-ground and that a fight 
must have taken place between the Nagas (tribe) and Janamejaya, as a consequence 
of which the question of the performance of the sacrifice ensues later on,* On the 
other hand, “Winternitz pointed out that the story has the character of the magical 
incantation. He also quoted some parallels from the folklore of the Alps (Tyrol) 
Denmark, and Pyrenes. Says he, “the recollection of such ancient magical rites, has 
been preserved in the Sagas in which we find the power of the sorcerers exaggerated 
to such an extent that the snakes are conceived as hurling themselves into the 
magical fire.** 

Now let us pursue the extact story detailed in the Mahabharaia, the Purlnas 
and other allied literature. “King Parlksit, while he had once gone out for hunting, 

1. White Yajurveda, xvi, 5. 

2. Konow, o^. cit.t p. 10. 

3. Mbh. Adiparva, Xlix-Lviii. 

4. Oldham, The $un and the Serpent (London, 1905), pp. 30 f and 57 f, 
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happened to hit his arrow against a deer, which, however escaped alive. Thinking 
that it was rather a bad omen, he wandered through the forest searching after the 
deer. In the meanwhile, he met a sage name Saraika and asked him regarding the 
whereabouts of the deer. The Muni, however, as he was practising a vow of silence, 
did not reply. The king, being enraged at this, flung a dead serpent, lying nearby, at 
the neck of the Muni and went away. But when his son ^rhgin came there on the 
scene and saw all that had happened, he uttered a curse saying, “Because that sinful 
king, despising the twice-born and bringing disgrace upon the race of Kuru, hung a 
dead snake on the shoulders of my aged father while engaged in austerities, therefore, 
the Lord of snakes, Taksaka, that poisonous serpent filled with magic potency, and 
urged on by the power of my word, will lead him on the seventh day to the abode of 
Yama, the God of Death.** But, when bis father came to know of this, he did not 
like the idea. Still as a precautionary measure, he asked bis disciple Gauramukha 
to relate the whole story to the King. Then the story relates how Taksaka started, 
how he met the Dhanvantari (who had started to save king Pariksit from the 
serpent-bite), how he was sent away after being endowed with a vast treasure, and 
finally how king Pariksit was bitten and killed. 

In the meanwhile, just to suit the context, a story is invented to show “how 
Kadru had cursed her children, and how Manasa, the sister of the serpent-king Vasuki, 
had been given in marriage to the hermit Jaratkaru, so that the son born from their 
union might save the Nagas from dire destruction.** On the other hand, Janamejaya, 
in consequence of having a direct vengeance against Tak^ka and his brethren, 
started a snake-sacrifice, mainly at the instigation of Uttanka. The story then 
narrates bow Astika, son of Jaratkaru, later interfered, and how Taksaka and the 
surviving serpents were saved*. 

Whatever may be the other implications of this myth, we feel certain that the 
story, as it is, shows one of the greatest innovations of the Brahman writers. As 
noted above, they had invoked Indra and Rudra to destroy Vrtra and the serpents 
respectively, and here they have devised a plan for systematizing this old idea. 
Evidently, the NSgas, which have been all along venerated and propitiated for saving 
humanity from dire destruction and for causing prosperity, were to be sacrificed at the 
hands of the sacerdotal order. With the exception perhaps of a single instance of its 
kind in the year 1193 A.D.,* we do not hear of any snake sacrifice taking place in 
the whole of Indian history. Thus if this view is held as agreeable, we do not see 
any reason even to doubt the correctness of it especially in view of the fact that the 
Aryans have shown a tendency towards a brisk Aryanization of the indigenous cults 
prevailing in India. The theory propounded by Oldham does give us a new perspective 
especially in regard to the existence of the tribe of the Nagas at the advent of the 
Aryans in India. The theory of Winternitz deals with one of the properties of the 
Nagas, but both the theories are incapable of throwing any light on the main issue, 
especially when it is read along with the working of the sacerdotal order. 

1, Cf. Vogel, op, cit,, p. 48. 

2. lo A. D. 1193 such a sacrifice is said to have been performed in the pretence of God 

ffarihara on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra. Cf, Epigraphia Qamaiica VIII, Sb. 183, 
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Taksakdi the South^st that of Karkota, the West that of Padmanabhai the South¬ 
west that of Mahapadma, the North that of ^ahkhapala, and the North-west that 
of Kambala.^ 


The Naga henceforth assumes a prominent position not only in the Aryan 
pantheon, but in almost all the other religious systems in India* 
However, we shall deal with the latter problem later on. 


(1) Nagas and Prajdpati: We have observed above that the Nagas had 
become as if a part and parcel of Aryanism. The Satapatha Brdhmana describes 
the three kinds of snakes created by Prajapati.^ 

(2) Story of Kasyapa: Prajapati soon loses his original position, and 
Brahman and the nine Brahmanas occupy his position. Kasyapa is said to be the 
progenitor of mankind. According to the Puranic accounts, ‘the race of N^as is 
said to be one thousand in number, and is said to have sprung from Kadru, the wife of 
Kasyapa, for the purpose of peopling Patala or the nethermost region (seventh), 
where the* Nagas reign in great splendour. From the name of their mother they are 
designated as Kadraveyas. The other name of their mother is Surasa. Then the 
story is related how Kadru and Vinata happened to be the co-wives, how a quarrel 
took place between them, and how later on a direct enmity existed between Garuda, the 
brother of Aruria, and the Nagas.* The story is of common occurrence in the Puranas, 
and has become a theme of common depiction in Indian art. 

Thus once the Naga was brought under the Aryan pantheon, the names of all 
the Nagas were Aryanized. Their number is enumerated in many of the Puranas, 
Epics and Buddhist works. The Mahdhhdrata deals with a list of seventy-eight 
names* and later sixty-eight.® The Harivatksa^ gives two lists of 26 and 18 
respectively. The Bhagavata,’^ Vdyu,^ Brahmanda and the Ntlamata (which 
gives a number of 500 names) have supplied us with different lists. Finally, the 
Saddharma P. and the Mahdvyutpatti give a list of 80 Nagarajas. The main 
Nagarajas are ^esa, Vasuki, Taksaka, Dhrtarastra, Airavata (Eiapatra), Karkota 
(ka), Sahkha and others. 

(3) Ndga-worship: Besides the homage paid to them in the Atharvaveda 
and the Brahmanas, the Grhyasutras give the Nagas a prominent place by enjoining 
acts of offerings to snakes of the earth, air and heaven. It is also ordained that they 
are to be satiated along with Gods, plants, demons etc.,* and that blood is to be 
poured out to them.^® 

Hopkins aptly summarizes the position : ‘the snakes belong to Varuna and bis 
regions.^^ It is on the head of the earth-upholding snake Sesa that Visnu muses.^* 

1. Bhavisya P, I. 36, 2. Satapatha fim., U, 5, 1,1.2. 

3. Cf. Mahabharata, Adi P, Adi. 15 ff. ; Skanda P. 5,3, 72; Devi-Bhdgavata^iiAZ.tic. 

4. Mahabhdratay Adi F., xxxv, 5~16. 

5. Udyoga P., cUi, 9-16. 6. Harix^amsa, 227-30, and 9, 501-04. 

7, Bhagavata P, V. xxlv, 29-31, 8. Vdyu P., ii. viii, 66-71. 

9, G5.4.9.3.;15 4; Asp. 21.9;3.4,1; 2,14,9. 10. 4ivcr. 4.8*27. 


11. Mahdbharata, V.98, 


12. iii,203,12. 
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The reverence paid to serpents begins to be ritual in the Atharvaveda, Even in the 
Rgveda there is the deification of the cloud-snake. In later times they answered to 
the Nymphs, being tutelary guardians of streams and rivers. In i,36 Sesa Ananta 
supports earth, and it is told why he does so.’^ 

(4) Ndgas and The Caste-system : The Bhaoisya Purdna even dubs the 
Nagas with a caste-system of their own.* 

(5) Churning of the ocean : Later the Puranic stories mention that while the 
Devas and Asuras were churning the ocean Vdsuki was made the rope. 

(c). Main Features of Serpentdore 

The main features of the Serpent-lore may be summarised as follows : 

1. Their residence : The general dwelling places of the Nagas are described 
as being the lakes, springs, rivers and the ocean (which is called as Ndgdndm alayam). 
They are also believed to reside in the ant-hills, guarding the treasure-trove supposed 
to be under them. On account of this close association the ant-hills also are venerated. 
In the Mahdbhdrata it is described that Renuka is instructed by the elephants of the 
four quarters to deposit the Bali (offering) after sunset on an ant-hill.® The Nagas 
are believed to reside in Patala with Bhogavatl as its capital. Some of the mountains 
are described as their places of residence i.e. Mount Nisada, Mt. Dardara, Dhanada 
(of NSga Nila), etc. 

2. Snake as a harbinger \ Apart from the dreadful properties contained in 
the snake, it being the most dangerous and deadliest of animals, it is directly associated 
with fertility. The Komati women in Mysore and generally in all the parts in Western 
and Southern India, worship the cobra for begetting children. The NSga hero of the 
Campeya Jataka was worshipped for the like cause. * Hindu and Jain women make 
vows to install a snake-stone (Naga-Pratistha) provided they are blessed with offspring. 

The snake is worshipped at the time of marriages especially by the Bedars of 
the Deccan, Brahmins in Kanara, and the Lambadis in Madras.® It is worth noting 
that the Earth-fertifity Goddesses Ellamma and Matahgi are accompanied by snake 
symbols.® 

3. Snake as the deceased ancestor : The serpent is supposed to represent 
the soul of the deceased ancestor; and it is regarded as Chthonic. 

4. Serpent as Tutelary Deity : The snake is supposed to be the tutelary deity 
{vdstu-sarpa) of the house.^ If the snake abandons the house, it is believed that **the 
perpetuity of the house, the continuity of the race or family,*' are in danger. 
Sacrifices are offered to it daily. 

1. Hopkins, Religions of India, p.376. 

2. Bhavisya Purdna 1,36,33 ff. e g. I 

II ^3II etc, 

3. Mahdbhdrata-Anuidsana P., cxxxii. 7-66. 

4. E. R. E, XI, P. 416 ; Thurston, Omens, p. 136, 

5. E, R* E., op, cit., loc. cit. Thurston, Caste and Tribes, iv. 306, 300. 

6. E» R. E., op. cit., loc. cit. 

7. J. A. S. B, xxxix (1870), p. 206 , Crooke, op. cit., vol. vi. p. 144. 
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5, Snake as son of Earth* As in Egypt, the serpent is Conskteted ae the 
son of Earth in India. The mother of serpents is called Surasa* 

The Ramayana narrates a story, which brings ont the close connection between 
the Earth and the Nagas, It is the pathetic tale of the last Canto, which relates ‘*how 
Sita, after having been reunited with Rama and cleansed from all guilt, is swallowed 
by the Earth. After Slta’s solemn oath the earth-goddess appears seated on an 
unrivalled throne which is carried on their heads by Nagas of boundless might and 
adorned with jewels. She receives SIta in both her arms, installs her on the seat and 
thus returns with her to the nether-world (Rasatala).”^ 

It is also worth noting that Vasuki’s sister Manasa, the wife of Jaratktru, 
a sage, is called the Queen of snakes, and is worshipped to obtain preservation from 
their bites. She sits on the water-lily and is clothed with snakes.* 

6. Serpent : Guarding the treasuredrove :—As in the fairy tales of Greece 
and Germany, the serpents in India are regarded as guarding the buried treasures.* 
We have already described their close association with the ant-hills. Besides, they 
are also believed to possess priceless objects, which are also sometimes provided with 
magic virtue—and which occasionally they bestow on their friends and favourites.* 

7. As Guardians of holy objects : They also do the work of guarding holy 
objects as the Buddhist literature would make us believe. 

8. Other minor things : The serpents are believed to possess spells. They 
are supposed to be in the habit of thieving away precious things. The hooded serpent 
is supposed to possess a priceless jewel in its hood. Even Varahamihira says that, 
”the snakes of the lineage of Taksaka and Vasuki, and the snakes roaming at will 
(kAmaga), have bright, blue-tinged pearls in their hoods.’** 

9. Ndga and Svasfika: The curious spectacle marks (called as "hrilslang' 
in Dutch and 'serpent a lunettes' in French) are always referred to in Hindu 
literature. A legend is current that the hoods of Kaliya bear this mark on account 
of which the serpent need not be afraid of its enemy Garuda. In Buddhist 
literature Buddha is said to have bestowed this sign upon those Nagas who 
offered him shelter e.g. Naga Muchilinda. 

The Nagas are generally believed to possess a Svastika mark.® The Hart- 
vamsa, however, refers to the half-svastika (Svastikardha)."^ As Vogel has ti^tfy 
pointed out, this spectacular-mark may well be described as a Svastikdrdha. He 
says further, “It is well-known that the Svastika is looked upon as a sign of good 

1. Vogel, o^. p.20, 2, For the worship of Manasa, cf. Ward, The Hindu 

Mythology^ 3. E, Kiistar, Die Schlcrnge in der Griechischen Kiinst and Religion 

p, 120; Vogel, op.cit,, p.l20. Cf. the Pancatantra; and also, Fottchor, ArtQreoo* 

Bouddique VoI.l,pp.453ff. 4. Vogel, op, cit,, p,21. 

5. VaTihaaiihiri, BrhatsafHhita^ Ixxxi, 252. 

6. Harivafkia^ P. 2, 26, 43. 

7. Harivamia (B), 39334 . 44100, 5X85; Vis«i* P. Transl, by Wiltoa, p.l46. 
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augary. Quite possible it may have contributed to the sanctity of the animal which 
was supposed to bear it.”*^ 

10. Tree and Serpent worship ; We have already referred to above, that the 
scene of the serpent guarding the Tree of Life is depicted even on the Mohenjo Daro 
seals, and that this notion had also travelled in the Middle-Eastern and the Western 
world. 

“In Buddhist times, tree-deities were called Nagas, and were able at will, like 
the Nagas, to assume the human form ; and in one story the spirit of a Bunyan tree 
who reduced the merchants to ashes is called a Naga-raja, the soldiers he sends forth 
from his tree are Nagas, and the tree itself is “the dwelling place of the Naga/** 
Again the Nagas are shown as worshipping the trees both in the reliefs of Bharhut, 
and Sanchi Stupas. 

The Nagakals in Mysore are erected under trees facing the rising sun. One 
of the trees is necessarily a sacred fig representing a female, and another a margosa 
representing a male; and these are married with the same ceremonies as those of human 
beings. The Bilpatre (vilva^bilva-patra-^Eg/e Marmelos), sacred to Siva, is often 
placed with them.* 


(d). Serpent in Indian Systems 

We have already seen that the snake was one of the emblems of ^iva. It 
guarded the celestial tree. The close inimical association of the 
Garuda and the Snake is also to be seen from one of these earlier 
representations. In later mythology, Siva has a girdle of serpents, ear-rings of 
serpents, a sacrificial cord of serpents, and an outer garment of serpent’s skin/ 
Virupaksa, a form of ^iva, was the tutelary deity of the city of Vijayanagar. He is 
also the guardian of the West according to Buddhist mythology. A brazen serpent 
surrounds the image at the Rajput shrine of Eklihgaji.® In the Himalaya Bhairava 
is represented by a coloured stick in the form of a hooded snake, and Jjiva as Rsisvara, 
surrounded by serpents and crowned with a chalet of hooded snakes.® The hooded 
snake is represented along with ^iva, Visnu, Brahma, Surya, and ^akti at Ter.’ 
Jmages of Kali and Bhadrakall also are keenly associated with snakes. Ganesa also 
acquired a serpent girdle (cf. the story under Ganapati). The peacock, which was 
Karttikeya’s mount (vahana) carries a snake in its mouth. Vasuki was used as a 
rope in the act of churning of the ocean. 


The famous fight between Naga Kaliya and Krsna has been a motif of 
representation in many places. Baladeva is supposed to be an 
avatdra of the snake. In the Krsna temple at Pandharpur Radha 
holds snakes in her hands.® During the intervals of creation Visnu reposes himself on 


Vaisnavism 


1. Vogel, op, cit., p. 28. 2. E, R, E, xi, p. 417. 

3. E. R, E. xl, p. 417 ; Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, i. 455. 

4. Muir, O. S. T.. iv, p. 191. 5. E. R. B. xi, loo, cit,, Tod, Pop.Ed.,i. 427. 

6. E. R, E„ op. cit., loc. oil. 7. Arch. Sur. Rep,, 1902-03, pp. 201, 241. 

8. Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of India, London, 1893, p.l38. 
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Ananta or ^esa. The ^esa supports the earth. With the help of the serpent Manu 
moored his ship to the horn of the fish. 

Jainism has assimilated the serpent-cult into its own faith. The symbol of the 
Jainitm 23rd Tirthahkara Parsvanatha is a serpent.^ In the case of 

Suparsvanatha the snake has seven hoods. 

Gautama Buddha in Ceylonese sculpture of the 18th and 19th centuries is 
g seated in Dhyana-Mudra upon the coils of the seven-headed 

' Naga Muchilinda and sheltered by his expanded hood. On the 

eastern gateway of Sanchi is represented the scene of Buddha subduing the venomous 
dragon in the fire hut of the Kasyapa brothers of Uruvilva.^ The Bodhisattva has 
a five-fold snake-hood. Buddha has given the Prajnaparamita (the book of 
Transcendental Wisdom) to the Nagas, for guarding it till the world was ready to 
grasp it. Nagarjuna, however, claims to have received it from them, and founded on 
it the Mahayana school. The Nagataru (Naga-tree) is an eight-branched coral.* 
The Chinese pilgrims record that the Buddhist ^ramanas worshipped the Naga, and 
conducted rites in Naga shrines.* A favourite gift at modern Buddhist pagodas in 
Burma is a representation in gold of the Lord Buddha, with a hooded snake raising 
itself over him.* 


IV. THE COW 

Introductory-Ahhiras in early Literature—The cult of the Cow—^The problem 
of the immolation of the Cow and Bull. 

The idea of the early veneration and later on that of the worship of the cow 
seems to be of an indigenous nature in India. There were also a people bearing 
the name of thi ‘cow*, namely, the Abhiras in ancient times. Scholars like 
Smith,® Rapson,*^ D. R, Bhandarkar* and some others have maintained that the 
Abhiras, like the Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Balhikas, etc. are of foreign origin, 
V. Kanakasabhai, on the other hand, maintained that the Abhiras are of an indigenous 
origin.® Father Heras likewise held that the expression Abhira must have 
been derived from the Tamil expression 'Ayir' (from d, cow) meaning ‘cowherd.’ 
Dr. Bhandarkar further pointed out that the Abhiras are the same as Ahirs of the 
present day, and that they are spread as far east as Bengal and as far south as 
the Deccan. 

1. J. G. Biihler. On the Indian Scot of thejainas, Eug. Transl. Loud. 1993,p.71; Oldham, 
op.oit,, p.l77. 2. Vogel, op cit., p.38; Fergusson op,oit,, p.l43,pl.xxxii; Grunwedel, 

op.cit*^ p. 62. fig. 35; Foucher, op, oil,, pp.57ff, Fig. 5; V.A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art 
in India and Ceylon^ fig.47. 

3. Getty, op, cit., p. 171. 

4. Beal, op, cit.t Intro, xli. 

5. B, R, E. Vol. xi, under Serpent (India); also J. G. Scott, The Butman ; his life and 
notions^ London, 1882. 1. 189. 

6. Smith, Early History of India, p. 290. 

7. Rapson, Cat, of Indian Coins in the British Museum, Intro, p. 45. 

8. D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture.^ p, 62* 

9. V, Kanakasabhai, Tamil India 1800 Years Ago, p. 57. 
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Tbe gre^t geographer Ptolemy refers to the province of Abiria.^ The UahZ* 
bharata mentions the Sariisaptaka Ganas (or the seven Repub* 
lies), which include the Sudr-abhiras-who were located on the 
banks of the River Sarasvati.* It styles them as Vrsalas.® The 
refers to them alon^ with Sarastra, Valhika and Bhadra;^ and with 
Maru, Anumaru and Sura/ Patahjali while commenting on Panini says that the 
compound‘J^drabhira’ cannot be justified as no Dvandva compound can be formed 
between a Visesa and Samanya. But later on, he says that such a compound 
is possible as the Abhiras form a separate class {Mahabhasya i. 2,3 on Pan., /, 2.73). 
Manu calls the Abhira as an offspring of a Brahmana and a female of the Amba- 
stha tribe.® The beauty of Abhira women is always dascribed. Hemacandra 
in hie Abhidhana^Gintamani s\ys that the Abhiras ware a sub-division of theVaisyas* 
The famous poet Dandin refers to their language as ApabhramsaJ^ The Ahirs 
have influenced the language of the Khandesh District, and the language they speak 
is called Ahirani.® They have their own Gujrati dialect in Gujrat and Cjitch.** 
They have now different callings : Goldsmiths (Sonars), etc. There are also Abhira 
Brahmins dwelling in Khandesh, Gujrat, and Rajputana.^® 

(a). Their Original Home 

We have already pointed out that the general notion of scholars, with the 
exception of a few, was that the Abhiras were of foreign origin. But the various 
traditions recorded in the PurAnas and other allied literature prove that they formed 
one of the proto-Indian tribes. 

The word Abhira is now current in the form of Ahir or Aher (Gavajis). As 
Kanakasabhai would propose it, the word suggests itself as being of a Dravidian 
origin. In fact it seems to have been derived from the Dravidian word Ayir (cow- 
berd-from the root A, meaning a cow). That the tribe of ‘Cows’ or ‘Cowherds’ existed 
in ancient India becomes clear from the fact that the Aitareya Brahmana xticfs to 
Vasah, which word has been wrongly interpreted as being eqivalent to Vatsa or Varhsa. 
The word Va^ in early Vedic literature meant generally a ‘cow’ though it acquired 
the sense of ‘barren’ in later literature. We propose to adduce here some of the 
grounds on which we have based our conclusion : 

(l) That the Abhiras were the same as the Gopas or Baliavas of Mathura 
becomes evident from the fact that the Padma Parana while relating the 
story of the eighth birth of Visnu, mentions that Visnu informed the Abhl- 
ras^: ‘I shall be born amongst you, 0 Abhiras, at Mathura, in my eighth 

1. Ptolemy, Geo. Cab., viL p. 102 (Ed. Bert.). 

2. Mahdbhdrata, II. 35. 16; II. 35. 107. 3. Ibid, xiv. 30. 16. 

A, Rdmdyana,\v, 5. Manu,x,\5. 

6. Ibid, iv. 43,19. 

7. Kdvyddar^a, their language known as Abbiri, Sahitya^-Darpana, Paricohtda, 

vi. 6,163. 

8. Bomb. Gaz., vol. xii, pp. 42 flf. 

9. Ibid, Vol. V, pp.78-79. 10. Wihsoo, Indian Castes, Vol. H,pp.26, 120 and 177, 
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birth.'^ The sam# Puiana mentioQS that the AbhJras were gfreat philoso¬ 
phers.* 

{2) That the origin of Krsna, the cowherd King of Mathura, was non-Aryan 
becomes evident if we accept the most shrewdly logical argument put forth 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.® According to him the word Krsna referred to 
in the expression Krsna drapsah in the Rgveda^ denotes the very same 
Krsna mentioned in later literature. The Rgveda refers to the fight bet¬ 
ween Indra and Krsm thus: Krsi?a is said to have arrived with his array 
at the Ariisumati or Jumna and encamped himself there. There-upon Indra 
addressed himself to the Maruts : “I have seen Krsna swiftly moving oei 
the uneven banks of Arhsumati like a cloud touching the water. Heroes 
1 send ye forth, go and hght (the) godless legion." 

(3) That Krsna was a hater of Brahmanic faith becomes evident from a 
passage in the Harivamsa, Therein Krsna is described to have said, 
“Brahmans perform Yajhas of Hymns, peasants Yajhas of plow-share. 
We are for the Yajha of the mountain. Let the forest mountain be 
worshipped by us. Let the cows be worshipped by us. Let the Gods 
worship Indra, but let us worship the mountain. I will surely cause the 
worship of the cows through force (if need be)." ® 

(4) That the Harivamsa states that Krsna belonged to the race of Yadu, the 
son of Haryasva and Madhumati, daughter of Madhuraksasa who ruled 
over Mathura. It is very interesting to note in this connection that the 
Harivamsa mentions that the whole of the surrounding territory was 
occupied by the Abhiras.® 

(5) That the Mahdhhdrata describes that the Abhiras formed one of the 
seven republics (sarhsaptaka Gana), and that they were the friends of the 
Matsyas, who were a pre-Vedic tribe. 

Once the supposition is held as correct, namely, that the Abhiras were of an 
indigenous origin and that they were not Aryans, then the whole problem becomes easy 
of solution : how the story of Gopala-Krsna and the consequent veneration towards 
the cow must have arisen amongst them originally. 

During the historical period, the Abhiras ruled over vaster territories in Maha- 
rastra e.g. to the south of the Vindhya Mountains^ in the adjoinning territories round¬ 
about Mathura. and in the region situated to the north of the territories of the 
Kadambas of Goa.^ 

1. Padma P. 5, Sxstukhanday 17, 19. 

2. Ibid., 17. 1. * 

3. D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture^p. 82. 

4. Rgveda, vHi. 85. 13-15. 

5. Harivatksa^ 1 , 16, 41 fif. 

6. Ibid, 5161-3163. 

7. M. H* Krisaa, Excavations at Qhandtavalli, p.3. 
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(b). The Cult oj the Cow 

The cult of the cow was prevalent in Egypt, Greece, in early Summer, Japan, 
Persia and other countries. In Egypt Isis was worshipped in the shape of a cow. In 
many mythologies the cow was worshipped as the representative of the earth, or the 
female principle in nature. Astarte wore the horns of a cow ; and Venus suckled a calf. 
In ancient Scandinavia, the cow was symbolical of the amorphous cosmogonic earth ; 
and in Japan the Sun was represented seated upon a cow (the earth).^ 

In India too, the cow seems to have been venerated since the time of the protO' 
Indian period. H. Jacobi pointed out that the belief in the sanctity of the cow, which 
is a very prominent feature of Hinduism, seems to have been inherited by the Indians 
from pre historic times, before they and the Iranians had separated.® Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar asserts that the idea of the veneration of the cow must have migrated to 
India from the Iranian region. However, from what we have pointed out in connec¬ 
tion with the antiquity of the Abhiras, and also in regard to the immolation of the 
cow and the bull (cf. in/ra), we can certainly say that the cow must have been vene¬ 
rated since very ancient times in India—the Rgvedic culture coming later on. 

The cow is the most sacred animal among the Hindus. The Bhavisya 
Purana^ and other works describe that all the holy places (tirthas), and all the Gods 
are pervaded in the various parts of the cow. Even the hair on its body is inviolable. 
The Paiicagavya or the five products of the cow—milk, curds, butter, urine and dung 
—are efficacious as scarcer of demons, are used as remedies in disease, and play a very 
important part in domestic Gaurocana, a bright yellow pigment prepared from the 
urine or pigment prepared from the urine or bile of a cow, or as it is said by some, 
vomitted by her or found in her head, is used for the making of the sectarial mark, or 
as a sedative, tonic and anthelmintic.* 

The Atharvaveda and later literature generally speak of the adoration of the 
cow and Brahmans (cf. under immolation). The famous Amrtamanthana story 
relates how the Kamadhenu formed one of the fourteen jewels found in the ocean. 
The Bhavisya Purdna relates that the five Lokas or worlds were, respectively, 
Nanda, Subhadra, Surabhi, Susila, and Bahula.*^ They are said to yield everything. 
The Mahdbhdrata describes that the cows, Brahmins and the Asvattha (tree) are 
immortal. The Salapatha Brdhmana describes that the cows are daughters of the 
heavenly Surabhi (the fragrant one), who was created by Prajapati from his breath.® 

(c). Cow-Worship 

The Atharvaveda already describes the cow as being the highest being.^ But 
it is only since the time of the Epics and the Puranas that the cow attains a considerable 
prominence. The Epics and the Puranas mention the Goloka, the cow-heaven. It is 
described as a kind of paradise, a most beautiful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can be attained only by the most pious and virtuous, especially by 

1. Scott, P/ia//ic VTorsAt^, p.156. 

2. H. Jacobi, Cow, E.R.E. iv. pp.224-25. 3. Bhavisya P., 4,69.16. 

4. Crooke, ii,p.228. 5. Bhavisya P.A69,l^, 

6. Satapatha Brdhmana vil, 5.2,6. 7. Atharvaveda, xt.5. 
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givers of cows and by their worshippers.^ Surabhi is said to reside in Goloka and 
her daughters (the cows) among mankind.® Another account locates her in Rasatala 
and to have for daughters the Dikpalas» or goddesses presiding over the heavenly quar¬ 
ters®. The Mahabharata recommends the worship of the cow and enjoins the recital 
of mantras.* The devotees had to recite the names of the cows, and to bow their 
heads in reverence to them;® and they were enjoined to subsist on the five products 
of the cow. 

The Puranas also relate how kings like Satyavana and others worshipped the 
cow. Some of the Puranas narrate that the cow was cursed by Rudra to eat filthy 
(Vistha) substance, and that still they are worshipful® 

The Puranas enjoin that the cow be worshipped on the 7tli (bright-half), 12th 
(dark-half) days of Asvayuj or Asvina, or the 12th day (bright half) of Karttika 
(Bhavisyat 4.69,35 ff). 


Gift of a Cow 


The worship of the cow is performed by the Jats, Gurjars, Dekkanis and 
almost all the Hindus in general. The important festivals in connection with the 
cow are Gokul-Astami, Gai Yatra,a Newari festival in Nepal, and the Maun Charaun 
(silent tending of cattle) at the time of Diwali in North India. The cow shed itself 
becomes a temple amongst many families. 

The Epics and the Puranas also describe the general importance and signifi¬ 
cance of the offering of a cow or cows (one, eleven, hundred, etc).^ 
The Manava Grhyasutra deals with the performance of the 
Sasthi-kalpa, which is almost a Vrata. Sasthi is called Laksml, Kainapatni, 
Devi, etc. It is performed for the attainment of progeny and wealth. The priestly 
fee is only a cow and a bull. Bulls also are to be gifted away along with the cows. 

Dr. Hazra has pointed out that in the pre-Yajnavalkya period only the gift of 
a cow, land, etc. is recommended. But the Puranas speak of the gifts of artificial 
cows made of paddy, raw-sugar, (guda), etc.® The Matsya P. describes the Guda- 
dhenudana,^ 

(d). Some Other Legends 

When the horoscope forebodes some crime or special calamity, the child is 
clothed in scarlet, a colour which repels evil influences, and tied 
rany gar hack of a new sieve, which is a powerful fetish. This is 

passed through the hind-legs of a cow, forward through the forelegs towards the mouth, 
and again in the reverse direction, signifying the new birth from the sacred animal. 
The usual worship and aspersion takes place, and the father smells his child, as the 
cow smells her calf. The Maharaja of Travancore was passed in this way through 
a cow of gold.^^ 


1. E,R.E»t iv.p.226. 2. Mahibharaia (B), iii^l02. 3, E,R,E. op.cit., p,226, 

4. L^ahrzbhrtrata (B), xiii,80,l-3,78,24f. 5. /6id,78.16. 

6. Skanda, Arundcala Mahdtmya, 21,3,41, 

7. Ct. MdhibhjKatcff Aivattt idhikiz P, Adh. 102,105 aad 106. Visnudharmottara P 
2, Adb,43;3rd Adh, 29-30; Brhaddharma P. Uttarakhanda. Adh.26, etc. 

8. Hazra, Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs,p^2^7, 

9. Matsya P (B). 82,3-10 (a). 10. Crooke, ii. p.231. 
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The Paranis relate the marriage of Brahma with GSyatri at the Piiskara take, 
Brahnim and Brahmfi proposed to do worship there, but 

Gayatri vvas perplexed where he should perform the sacrifice, as be bad 

no temple on earth like the other gods. So he collected all the other gods, but the 
sacrifice could not proceed as Savitri alone was absent; and she refused to come 
without Laksmi, Parvati, aad Indrani. On hearing of her refusal, Brahma was 
wrath, and said to Indra : “Search me out a girl that I may marry her and com¬ 
mence the sacrifice, for the jar of ambrosia weighs heavy on my head.** Accordingly 
Indra went and found none but an Abhlra*s daughter from Rasatala whom he purified, 
and passing her through the body of a cow, brought her to Brahma, telling him what 
he had done. Visnu said, “Brahmans and cows are really identical; you have taken 
her from the womb of a cow, and this may be considered a second birth.** Siva said, 
“as she has passed through a cow, she shall be called Gayatri.*’ The Brahmins agreed 
that the sacrifice might now proceed; and Brahma having married Gayatri, and 
having enjoined silence upon her, placed on her head the jar of ambrosia and the 
sacrifice was performed.^ 


Cow and Earth 


The cow is sometimes closely associated with the earth. It is generally des¬ 
cribed that King Prthu milked the earth like a cow. It is also 
worth noting that when Parasuratna killed the Ksalriyas thrice 
thres-saven times, the earth went to the sage Kasyapa for help. Further, the my¬ 
thical idaatilicatioa of the earth with a cow furnishes the basis of many poetical con¬ 
ceits, e.g. that a king should milk the Earth tenderly to get plentiful revenue, etc.* 

Crooke gives some interesting features regarding the facts associated with the 
reverence towards cows. When a disputed boundary is under settlement, a cow-skin 
is placed over the head and shoulders of the arbitrator, who is thus imbued with the 
divine influence, and gives a just decision.^ 


The pioug Hindu touches the cow s tail at the moment of dissolution, and by 
^ her aid he is carried across the dread river of death. Before 

Cow 8 tai being hanged, if allowed to grasp a cow’s tail, a criminal ascends 
the scaffold with greatest composure. The tail of a cow is also used in the marriage 
ritual, and the tail of the wild cow, though now-a-days only used by grooms, was once 
the symbol of power, and waved over the ruler to protect him from evil spirits. The 
chief Brahman priests at the sacred pool of Hardwar keeps a wild cow’s tail to wave 
over his clients, and scare demons from them when they are bathing in the Brahma- 
kund or sacred pool.^ 

During an eclipse, the cow, if in calf, is rubbed on the horns and belly with red 
ochre to repel the evil influence, and prevent the calf being born blemished. Cow hair 
is regarded as an amulet against disease and danger, in the same way as the hair of 
the Yak was valued by the people of Central Asia in the time of Marco Polo.® 


1. Cf. Crooke. op^ cit,, pp. 231-2: cf. Padma P. 5 Srsjikhanda^ Adh.l6 ff. 

2. Cf. Bdthli'ngk-^Rotk^ undergo. 3. Cf. Crooke, op. oit», 232. 

4. Crooke, op. cit., pp. 232-33. 

5. Ibid, p. 231; also Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 341. 
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(e). Immolation of the Cow and Bull 

The problem of the origin of the custom of immolation of cow and the bull is 
intimately connected with that of the spirit of veneration shown towards them. We 
have observed that the Abhiras and Mabavrsas (cf. infra) must have belonged to the 
pre-Vedic or proto-Indian period. And eventually the cow and the bull must have 
assumed a peculiar importance since then. Besides, we have already shown that the 
peculiar reverence paid to the cow need not have travelled with the Aryans from the 
Indo-Iranian region as some scholars would propose it, and that it is probable that the 
custom of venerating them was of an indigenous origin. In our opinion, the custom 
of the immolation of the cow and bull was first introduced by the Aryans on their 
arrival here in India. However, before entering into the details of the question we 
shall deal with the regular instances of the immolation of the cow and bull during the 
historical period. 

The Rgvedic Hymn x. 14 throws some light on the kinds of animals that were 
sacrifice : 

“//e, in whom horses^ bullst oxen and barren cows (vasd) and ramsy 
when dtdy set apart are offered up. 

Agui, Soma-sprinkled, drinker of sweet-juice^ disposer, 
with my heart I bring a fair hymn forth'* 

The bulls and the cows were favourites of Agni.^ Agni is designated as Uksanna 
or Visanna. The bulls were generally killed for purposes of food, and regular slaughter¬ 
houses were kept.® The ox-hide was used for various purposes. From it again were 
prepared the bow-string, sling, reins, the lash of a whip, thongs to fasten part of the 
chariot. It is worth noting that the word *Go> is usually used with 'Carman 

The funeral ceremony also is associated with the slaying of a cow. The 
Rgveda describes,” (O corpse) put on the armour, which comes from the parts of the 
cow, (which will protect thee), against Agni, envelope thyself with (her) thick fat.”* 
On this the Asvaldyana Grhyasutra details : ^‘Taking out the omentum of the cow 
called Anustarani he should cover there with the head and the mouth (of the dead 
person) with the above verse, etc.” Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar points out that, ‘this peculiar 
combination of the sense of utility with the sacramental efficiency of the cow did not 
spring up in the minds of the Aryans after they penetrated and settled in India as the 
effect of their new environments, but was a feeling which they shared with their 
Iranian brothers and which they really brought to India.”® 

But as against this, we may say, that the system of polarization of ideas .was 
popular amongst the proto-Indians alone. The above instance shows how the two ideas 
are brought together i.e. those of fertility and destruction. Hence the idea must have 
been borrowed by the Aryans from the indigenous people of India. 

1. Rgveda, viii, 43. 11. 2, Ibid, x, 89, 14, 

3. Vedic Index, i. p. 234. 4. Rgveda, x, 16. 7. 

5. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Qulture, p. 72, 

23 
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There are also some instances in the Rgveda (e.g. words like Aghnyd etc.), 
which show a general tendency towards the non-killing of a cow. 

The Atharvaveda relates many instances of cow-killing. A. V. 18 describes 
that the Vitahavyas killed the cow, and that they were destroyed on account of the 
same. Again the hymns vi. 71, iii. 216, and xi. 1. speak of the sacrifice of the cow 
and bull. 

The White Yajurveda describes in one of the passages: ‘Let the Hotar, 
magnified with oblations, offering sacrifice, worship Sarasvati and Indra, increasing 
them with strength, with a bull and cow.’^ 

During the Brahmana period we find that cow-killing was practised on an 
increasing scale. The Taittirlya Btdktnafia, while setting forth the Kamyestis, dis¬ 
cusses the question of the sacrifice of oxen and cows. It describes, ‘The sacrifice of 
a dwarf ox to Visnu, a drooping horned bull with a blaze on the forehead to Indra as 
the destroyer of Vrtra, a black cow to Pusan, a red cow to Rudra, etc.® Again, in 
the Pahcasaradiydsava^ the important part lay in the killing of seventeen five years 
old, humpless, dwarf-bulls, and as many dwarf-heifers under three years old.’® 

The reception of a guest generally took place with the killing of an ox. The 
Satapatha Brahmana, while describing the ceremony of the reception of Soma, 
relates, ‘Even as for a king or a Brahmana one would cook a large ox or a large he-goat 
for that is human and the oblation is that of the Gods, so he prepares for him that 
guest*offering^ !* This evidently throws light on the origin of the Madhuparka 
ceremony.® 

The Grhyasutras recommend the immolation of the cow and oxen. We have 
already noted the instance of the Sulagava sacrifice. Further the Asvaldyana G. S. 
relates the rules regarding the performance of the Madhuparka ceremony. ‘The 
personages in whose honour its performance was imperative are a Rtvig priest, a 
Vedic student oa his return home, a king and so forth. The most important offering 
was of Madhuparka. It consisted of honey and curds. The householder rinsed his 
mouth twice, and sipped a little water. A cow was brought forward and offered to a 
guest. Having mumbled : ‘destroyed be my sin, my sin be destroyed,* he ordered the 
immolation of the cow, with the word dru-kuru (accomplish a man!). But if be 
chose to let loose, he repeated the Rgvedic stanza, ‘Mata Rudranam, etc.* Asvalayana 
further ordains that the rite is not to be concluded without flesh-meat. ‘The Madhuparka 
ceremony is even prescribed by Manu® and Yajiiavalkya*^, the latter recommending 
the immolation of a big ox (mahoksa) or a big goat (mahaja). Manii is silent on the 
point. But he recommends that a Snataka, on his return, should be honoured with a 
bull®, which expression the commentators take as ‘with the rite of Madhuparka.* 

1. WhiU Yajurveda, Bk, xxi.32. 

2. Taittirlya Brahmana (Bibli. Ind, Ed.), vol, vii, pp. 658 ff. 

3. Ihid, vol. ii, p. 778. 4. Satapatha Brahmana, iii, 4, 1. 

5. D. R. Bhaodarkar, op, cit,, p. 75. 6. Manu, iii, 119-20. 

7. Yajiiavalkya’Smrti, i, 109-10. 8. Manu, iii, 3, 
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and Earth (i»144.3 ; ix. 70.6), of cows as rain clouds (iii.1.7 ; 53.16), of cows as rays 
of light (v.45).' Again the mother of the Maruts is called Prsni. Far important 
than this is the fact, that the cow is also designated as aghnya (not to be killed) in 
the Rgveda, This word occurs 16 times in the Rgveda, The masculine form of the 
same e.g. aghnya used in connection with the bull occurs thrice.^ Thus there were 
some people in Rgvedic times, who did not cherish the idea of killing cows and oxen. 
The Atharvaveda extols the cow in various hymns (Bk. x.10.26; xii.4.10; etc). The 
Jaiminlya Brdhmana^ calls the Panis as Gopas. And they were called as 
their enemies by the Aryans. Thus they seem to belong to a race which hated the 
killing of cows. Again the Satapatha Brdhmana is another evidence on this point. 
I'he passage describes: 

‘'He (the Adhvaryu) then makes him enter the hall. Let him not Crat (the flesh) 
of either the cow or the ox, for the cow and the ox doubtless support everything here 
on earth. The gods spake, ‘Verily, the cow and the ox support everything here. 
Come, let us bestow on the cow and the ox whatever vigour belonged to other species 
(of animals); and, therefore, the cow and the ox eat most. Hence, were one to eat 
(the flesh of an ox or a cow), there could be, as it were, an eating of everything, or, as it 
were, a going to the end (or, to destruction). Let him therefore not eat (the flesh) of 
the cow and the ox. Nevertheless Yajhavalkya said, ‘I, for one, eat it, provided that 
it is tender.* 

Further the Brdhmana-dhammika-sutta of the Suttanipdta makes a strong 
protest against the killing of cows (26): The cows, that are like goats, do not hurt 
anyone with their feet or either of their horns, they are tender, and yield vessels (of 
milk)*. The inscriptions of Skaniagupta and his grand-father Candragupta II dated 
465 A.D. and 412 A.D. respectively speak of the sin committed on account of cow- 
killing : ‘Whosoever will transgress this grant that has been assigned, (shall become 
as guilty as) the slayer of a cow, the slayer of a spiritual preceptor, (or) the slayer of 
a Brahmana’.* Thus the act of cow-killing directly came under the mahdpdtakas, 
though Manu and Yajnvalkya had brought it under one of the upapdtakas.^ 

We also know from the Harivamsa and other passages, that the cow was 
respected among the Abhlras, and that a special heaven was postulated for them, 
namely, the Goloka. 

Thus from what has been stated above, one can very well arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion, that there were a certain section of the people who were 
against cow or bull-killing since the Rgvedic time itself. We 
further know that the Abhiras and Panis, who are also called Gopas or cowherds, 
along with the Mahavrsas, were still an earlier race than the Aryans in India. It 
is just possible that these races were always against the idea of the immolation 
of these animals. Added to this the Phoenicians also are stated to have ‘never 
eaten the cows under any pretence.*® We know that the Phoenicians were the 
same as Panis. Then is it possible that the custom of the immolation of the cow and 
the bull vvas not originally in vogue among the non-Aryans ? 

1. Macdonell, Yedtc My/Ao/ogy, p. 151. 2. Jaimintya Brdhmana, W 

3. Cf. vol. iii. (1888). p. 71; Ibid, p.32. 4. Manu, xi. 60; 234. 

5. Prophyry, de Abstin, ii. 11. 
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V. THE BULL 

Introductory — Ball-worship - Bull in India-Nandl and Siva - Native Accounts- 

Some Important Topics. 

The history of the bull (Greek-* fauros’, Chaldian *Tur*, and Hebrew ‘Shir’) in 
the socio-religious life of the Indians is of an absorbing interest. Marshall has pointed 
out that the cult of the ordinary bull was prevalent in Chalcolithic limes throughout 
Sindh, Punjab and Baluchistan, as proved by a large number of terra-cotta bulls found 
at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro, and its frequent delineation on pottery.^ It is also 
worth noting that there was a pre-Vedic tribe of the Mahavrsas (lit. bull-tribe, or a 
tribe whose laticchana was the bull), who are described rather impliedly as the 
enemies of the Aryans.* Besides, various other representations of the bull are found 
in the Western countries. In Syria there are the carvings of the humped oxen 
on a wall of the Temple of Ramsses II at Abydos harne-sed to a Hittite wagon. Some 
representations are found in Egypt. It is further interesting to find the representation 
of the bull with two serpents on the Pro-consular coin of Tralles.® 

We cannot say when actually bull-worship came into vogue in ancient India. 
According to Father Heras, a special importance was attached to the bull, when it 
was added as a constellation by the later Sumerians. And it was since then that the 
bull is identified with the Sun in the West. The cult of the bull was prevalent in 
Egypt, Greece, and other countries. ‘It was worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Epaphus. Bacchus was sometimes represented as a bull or as a Cross bet¬ 
ween a bull and a man. The Egyptians held that the soul of Osiris lived in the bull, 
and worshipped under the name of Apis at Memphis, and under the name of Mnevis 
at Heliopolis. According to Strabo when an animal conferring to this stipulated 
description could not be found, an image of gold in the shape of the bull was made and 
worshipped as though it were the living animal. 

Thus ‘the worship of the bull was prevalent among the Israelites, Greeks and 
the Romans. According to Strabo Bacchus was depicted in Greece with the head of 
the bull, as was too Moloch, the god of the Ammonites ; Hebon, the Sicilian God, had 
the body of a bull; Mylitta was invariably represented as an associate or a consort of 
the bull. Bull worship is prevalent among the Persians.’* 

(a). Bull in India 

In India though the notion of veneration of the bull might have been prevalent 
since ancient times, as the expression Mahavrsas indicates, still the indentification of 
the bull with ^iva seems to have come into vogue rather at a later period. 

In the Rgvedat\it bull is identified with Agni, Indra, Dyaus and Rudra, who 
is the father of the sons of Prsni.® Rudra is called Gomrga® in the Taittirlya 

1, Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilisation^ Il.Ch.XXI. 

2. Atharvaveda,VM.5, 3. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, 

4. Cf. Scoii^ Phallic Worship, Wood-cut No. 2, p.19. 

5 Rgveda, 5, 52. 6 Taittirtya Safhhita,l, 1. 1. 
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Samhita. The bull appears also as one of the incarnations of Verethraghna." 

But there are passages in the Rgveda which point out that the ear/y notion of the 
identification of the San with ball must have been introduced with the arrival of the 
Aryans in India. One of the Rf?vsdic stanzis describes the Sun as *the bull that 
impregnates all cows/ Another stanza runs as follows: 

‘High on the forehead of the bull, one chariot- 
wheel you ever keept 
The other round the sky revolves.’^ 

It is probably this notion that prevails itself during the later psriod. Even¬ 
tually, we find for the first time in the Mahdbhirala that Siva was endowed by 
Prajapati with the bull as a vehicle or vdhana, lie is the Nandi, Nandikesvara, or 
Adhikara-naodl of later times. 


(b). Siva and Nandi 

Various accounts are given : how the bull ( Nandi) came to be associated with 
^iva. The Mahdhhdrata re;ates a story that ‘Prajapati offered the bull ( vrsabha ) 
to ioiva to appease him, as he had become enraged on account of the fact that the 
cows created by Prajapati were of a similar colour as his own. Mahadeva being 
pleased made the bull both his vehicle and a device on his banner. It is further said 
that Siva is designated as bull-bannered ( vr<iabha-dhvaja ) mainly on account of 
this.* 

In the Rdmdyanat Nandi is said to be another manifestation of Siva.* The 
Skdnda P, narrates another story. It is told how Nandi was asked by Siva to 
watch the doors, how the Devas wishing to see Siva sent Agni, who went there in 
the form of a swan, and finally, how Nandi was cursed on that account to descend to 
the world below.® The same Purana narrates another account, namely, that ‘on 
being asked for a l^oon, Dharma promised that he would become the vdhana or 
vehicle of Siva. Therefore Dharma is called vr^a-rupa-dhrk ( one who has assumed 
the form of the bull). 

The Kurma, the Lihga and other Purdnas narrate how ioiva himself was 
born as the son of ^ilada.® The accounts are as follows : 

( 1 ) Siva Parana’^ : —Saiaiikayana. who was long without a sod, was doing 
penance under a ^ala tree in a place called ^alagrama. Appreciating his austerities, 
Visnu appeared before him and asked him to request for any boon he desired. The 
Rsi prayed that he maybe blessed with a son of great virtue. Immediately after 
this request was made, a person sprang from the right of Visnu, who resembled Joiva 

1. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 150. 2. Rgveda, VII. 106. 

3. Mahdhhdrata, Anu'sdsana P., 112.30. 

4. Rdmdyana, Uttarakdnda^ 16, v. 17. 

5. Skdnda P., Avantikhanda, 2.20. 13 fi. 

6. Gopinatha Rao, E.HJ. II. 2, pp. 456-57. 

7. Siva P, Uttard-Satarudriya Sant. Adh. 3. 
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in every way. He was given the name Nandikesvara. The Parana adds that this 
was the forty-ninth birth of Nandikesvara. 

( 2 ) Lihga Parana : It narrates the story as follows: 

A blind sage named ^ilada was practising penance with a desire to obtain an 
immortal son, not born of human beings. Indra becoming pleased with the austerities 
of this sage resolved to fulfil his desire and approached him and told him that no one 
but ^iva could grant him what he wanted and directed him to address his penances to 
that deity. He did as advised by Indra, and Siva pleased with him, promised that he 
would himself be born to the sage as his son; thereby he intended to satisfy Brahma 
also who was desirous of Siva taking a human incarnation. After some time, !!>ilada 
was engaged in a sacrifice (yaga); a lad preceded from the room in which the sage was 
performing the Yaga ; he looked precisely like Siva, with a jatamakuta on bis head, 
three eyes and four arms. He was carrying in his hands the kula, the tanka, the 
gada and the vajra. Because Siva became pleased with the fulfilment of his desire 
by the appearance of this, his son born not by human agency, Siva gave the lad the 
name Nandi, and disappeared. Then Silada and his son Nandi repaired to the former’s 
dsratna. There the boy lost his superhuman form and became quite like any ordinary 
mortal. Though feeling sorry for the change, Siiada performed on his son the usual 
ceremony such as Upanayana, when the boy attained the seventh year of age; he soon 
became well-versed in the Vedas. Sometime after, two Rsis named Mitra and 
Varuna came to the asrama of i^ilada as his guest; these gazed intently at Nandi and 
perceived through their mental vision that the life of the boy was to come to an end in 
one year more. They informed this sad news to the father of the boy. The Rsi and 
his father Salaiikayana sank in despair on hearing the prognostication of their guests 
and swooned. But, Nandikesvara, though internally perturbed, began to meditate 
upon Siva so intently that the latter appeared to him and took hold of his arms and 
threw round his neck the flower-garland which was hanging round his own neck. 
Forthwith the boy was changed into a being endowed with three eyes, ten arms and 
appearance which exactly resembled Siva. The latter blessed this metamorphosed 
Nandi to be free from old age and death and also anointed him as the head of his ganas 
and married him to Suya^, the daughter of the Maruts. ^ 

( 3 ) A third account also is given as follows: In the Trsta-yuga, a sage named 
Nandi was performing a severe penance on the peak called Munjavan on the Mandara 
mountain, ^iva pleased with the devotion of Nandi presented himself before the Rsi. 
The latter requested ^iva to grant him the boons that he should have unshakable faith 
in and love for ^iva, as also that he should be made the head of the ganas* ^iva 
granted him the boons with pleasure and disappeared. Indra and the other gods were 
overjoyed to see the bliss that befell the Rsi Nandi and praised him for his good 
fortune.* 

1. Goplnatha Rao, op. cit., pp,456-8; Itinga P, Purvardha, 47 ff; also Kurma P. 

hhdga, Adh. 42. 

2. Ibid, p. 456. 
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Thus the bull was considered as a vehicle of Siva since the time of the Ma/ta- 
bharata. Iconography also may come to our aid in this connection. Allan suggests 
that the bull standing before a symbol in one of the coins may either represent the 
bull and the Yupa or Lihga.^ Banerjea gives some other instances ; ‘A fragmentary 
sealing or seal impression of the early Gupta period found by Spooner at Basarh shows 
a very roughly sketched bullock running to right with the crescent moon above. 
Another unique seal impression shows on the upper edges of its slightly concave surface 
a small conventional Sahkha in outline and a very good humped bull recumbent to 
left in the middle of the field; the legend is‘Rudra-devasya,’ ‘of god Rudra.* The 
humped bull again appears on several other seals from Spooner’s find at Basarh, with 
the name of tne owner as Rudra-Raksita, etc.^ Further, as we have already stated, the 
bull with Siva inclining on it is represented on the coins of the Kushan Emperors 
and the Kushano-Sassanian Governors of Bactria. The same kind of representation 
is to be found in the temple at Mahabalipuram. 

Thus all this data may prove beyond doubt that the idea of the association of 
the bull (as a vahana) with Siva must have arisen in or somewhere round-about the 
territory of the Mahavrsas, situated in the North-West of India. And as Father 
Heras observes, the idea must have travelled far and wide in India during the regime 
of the Kushan and Pallava (who were of Parthian origin) rulers,® Eventually the 
story must have been introduced for the first time in the Mahabharata, 

(c). Some other Aspects 

The Epics and the Puranas deal with some of the other aspects of Nandi. In 
the episode of the sacrifice of Daksa be is said to have cursed Daksa and other 
Brahmins and pronounced maledictions against him (Daksa).^ It is related in the 
Ramayana that, ‘When Nandi was keeping guard over the Kailasa, Ravana, the Lord 
of Lanka and of the Raksasas, came driving in his aerial car and wanted to cross the 
abode cf Siva. But he was promptly stopped by Nandikesvara. Upon this Ravana 
made contemptuoii^ remarks concerning the monkey face of Nandikesvara. Incensed 
at the insult offered to him, he cursed Ravana that beings possessing the same shape 
as himself and of similar energy would destroy the race of Ravana®. Basava, the 
Prime Minister of Bijjala and the founder of the Virasaiva sect, is designated as an 
incarnation of Nandi Gopinatha Rao observes that, ‘at the entrance of many a 
temple in Southern India one meets with a pair of images, of which one is a male figure 
and the other a consort of the former; that the male figure is shaped exactly like that 
of ^iva in the aspect of Candrasekhara-murti, and that this figure of the Adhikaranandi 
is sometimes mistaken by the less informed persons for that of ^iva.* ^ 

1. J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconographyt p, 121. 

2. pp.l96ff. 

3. Heras. MS. 

4. Siva P., Rudra-satnhitd, Saktukhanda, 26, 34, 36. 

5. Ramayana, op, cit., Uttarakanda, Sec. 16, v. 17. 

6. Cf. Part V, Vtrasaivtsm, 

7. Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., II. U, p. 455, 
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The bull-form of Nandikesvara is kept lying in front of the central shrine of 
all &iva temples. It is worshipped daily by his followers, and once a year on the 
occasion of its own festival* The problem of the sacrifice of the bull has been dis¬ 
cussed above. The Puranas recommend the gifting away of an ox or oxen along with 
cows to Brahmins (cf. supra), Vrsotsarga : The liberation of a bull dedicated to 
Siva and stamped with his trident is an act of the highest merit, believed to provide a 
deceased person with a vehicle to the next world.^ The bull almost flanked by his 
zodiacal sign, the taurine symbol incarnated the traditional date of Buddha’s birth, the 
day of the fulbmoon of the month of Vai^kh. The first Jain Tlrthaiikara R^bba’s 
or Adinatha’s sign is the bull. Bull-fight : There is a carving on a seal at Mohenjo 
Daro. It contains a bull-fight scene. Father Heras observes that the scene is 
similar to those which take place in Spain, and that similar bull-fights have been 
found represented on the walls of the palace of Minos in Crete, and that it must 
have been of Dravidiao origin.* This pliy was very prevalent in ancient India as 
can be seen from the fact that ’the Tamils had a peculiar custom among them of 
selecting husbands for their girls from the victors of a bull fight’.* The Bhagavata 
Purana refers to the fact that Krspa took part in a bull-fight. 

VI. THE BOAR 

Sewell points out that all the skeletal remains of the pig that have been found 
at Mohenjo Daro—and they are many-are of the Indian boar.* The animal seems 
to have been used as an article of food, and hunted by dogs, as it still is in Baluchistan- 
a sport which was also practised in early Elam as is evident from an archaic seal 
from Susa.* However, the animal seems to have been venerated in later times. 

The early non-Aryan nature of the cult of the boar is evident from what is con¬ 
tained in regard to it in the Vedic literature. In the Rgveda^ it is considered as a hostile 
power which withholds the means of life from Angels and men, and is identified with 
Visvarupa,® and with Vrtra.’^ The Rgvedic texts also refer to the killing of the boar 
by Visnu in association with Indra.® Again Rv. 1.121.11 describes : ‘Thou great one 
(Indra) didst with thy bolt put to sleep the boar, the dragon as he lay in the 
water-channels*. The Taittiriya Samhitd^ narrates that the boar Emusa is 
said to have in keeping the wealth of the Titans, beyond the seven mountains, 
that would be, apart from the seven worlds, and in accordance with Asurya possession 
of the fnod and wealth. In the Taittiriya Samhiid the Boar, who now raises the 
Earth from the waters, is identified with Prajapati. This early story was adopted 
by Vaisnavism by making the boar an avatdra of Visnu, who lifts up the earth from 
the waters in the beginning, ^atrughna, the brother of Rama is said to have 
shifted the image of Boar from Lanka, and installed it at Mathura. 

1. cf. Garuda P. Preta^ha. Dharmakdnda, Adh.6.l4; Vimudharmottara P.I,Adh.l46, 

2. cf. Heras, ‘Carving on a Steatite ’,of Indian History^ p.8. V8.40ff, 

5. Kalith-thokaitStanmaSt lOl&lll. 

4. Marshall, Mohsnjo Daro and the Indue CivUiMaHon^ pi. xevii. 

5. Mackay, Further Excavations, I, p. 290. 

6. Rgveda, X.99.6. 

8 Rgveda, 1. 61. 
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7. IHd, I, ei..6-8. 

9. TaitHrtya Satkhitu,U^4AZ* 
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The boar is considered as a sacred animal by the natives in Baghera/ The 
Prabhus of Bombay eat wild pork once a year as a religious deity. The Vaddars of the 
Deccan say that they are not troubled with ghosts because the pork they eat and hang 
in their houses scares ghosts.^ The Sukara Ksetra, situated at Soron on the banks of 
the Burhi Gahga or old Ganges, is a well known pilgrim centre, wherein the image of 
Visnu in his Varaha form is installed. Many of the other tribes do not consider the 
boar as a sacred animal. In Rajputana there was a regular spring festival at which 
the boar was killed because it was regarded as the special enemy of GaurT, the Rajput 
tribal goddess.* 


VII. HANUMAN (Monkey) 

The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions refer to a Southern tribe of Kudagas, who 
were later on called as Vanaras in Sanskrit. These were the people of Kudagu or 
Coorg/ The Kudtgas or Vaaaras seem to have been so called because their 
lancchana or heraldic device consisted of the ‘Monkey.’ This is directly corroborated 
by the fact that the famous Kannada poet Pampa definitely states that, ‘Sugriva, 
Hanumanta ( Hanumat, meaning ‘possessing large jaws*) and their followers are 
not monkeys, but human beings whose standard bears the figure of a monkey 
( Vanara-dhvaji ).* It should also be noted that the standard of the Kadambas of 
Banavase was a flig bearing the figure of a monkey, and called Vanara^dhvaja,^ 

The worship of Hanuman, however, seems to have come into vogue rather 
during a later period. In a late hymn of the Rgveda a monkey ( Vrsdkapi ) appears 
as Indra’s favourite, who is expelled for his mischievousness by Indrani, but is finally 
restored to favour.'^ In the Atharvaveda he is described to have monopolized the 
offerings that should have been presented to Indra/ 

The monkey-god Hanuman derived popularity from the part he took in 
assisting Rama to recover his wife Slta after she had been carried away to Ceylon 
by the demon Havana. In the Rdmdyana be is one of the chiefs of a host of semi-divine 
monkey-like Beings who according to Rdmdyana were created to become 
Ramacandra's allies’*. 

In the Puranic period Hanuman is depicted as having been born of the parents 
Wind (Pavana or Maruta) and Anjani. He could assume any form at will, wield 
rocks, remove mountains, dart through the air, seize clouds, and rival Visnu’s divine 
bird Garuda in swiftness of flight.^® He is worshipped in a greater part of India. In 
fact he is a very common village-god in the Deccan, Central and Upper India. His 
images are always smeared with vermillion (sindura) and oil.^^ The flag dying on 
Arjuna*s chariot bore the figures of Hanuman. The representation of Hanuman is 

1 . Crooke.oA. ci/., II, p. 157. 2. Ibid. 

3. Todd, Annuls, i. 599; Crooke, op» ail,, p. 157. 

4. Heras, 'Mohenjo Daro, The People and the Land', Indian Culture^ III. 

5. Ci. R\ce. History of Kanareae LiUratur0. p. "ib. 6 . Ibid, In. 

7. Rgoeda, 10, 86 . 8 . Atharvavsda, 126. 

9. Rdmdyana t 1.6; Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism ^ p.220. 

10. Monier Williams, op. oit., p.220. 11. Ibid. 
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also to be found on some of the coins of the Rayas of Vijayanagara {e. g. Haribara 
and Bukka). The Madhvas possess a great reverence for Vayu and Hanuman. They 
even believe that Soderaja shall become Vayu in the next Kalpa-the three avaiaras 
of Vayu being Hanuman, Bhlmasena, and Madhvacarya^. Hanuman is designated 
as Rudrantsa^ in the Puranas. 


VIII. THE TIGER 

The tiger is also represented on the seals of Mohenjo Daro. Though nothing 
can be said regarding the early cult of the tiger, still we find that in the Puranic 
times the tiger becomes a vehicle (vahana) of the Mother Goddess, ^iva is represented 
as sitting in his ascetic form on a tiger-skin. 

The Mother Goddess is known as Vaghai Devi among the Gonds. The 
Bhils worship the Vaghaka Kan war (Tiger-prince), to whom fruit, wine, and sheep are 
oflFered.® The V'aghesvar (or tiger-god) is worshipped by the Mirzapur forest tribes. 
The Santals and the Kisans worship him. The Kurkus of Hushangabad worship the 
Bagh Deo.^ The Baghel Rajputs, the Bhils, and the Bajrawat Rajputs of Rajputana 
claim a tiger origin.* 


IX. THE LION 

The lion is also represented on one of the Mohenjo Daro seals. The animal 
is never worshipped, though it happens to act as one of the vehicles of Parvatl, and 
the rude images of the animal are sometimes placed near shrines dedicated to the 
Goddess, 


X. THE DOG 

Mackay observes that the dog was one of the domesticated animals at Mohenjo 
Daro, which are modelled either in bronze or copper, or in pottery. But the dog does 
not seem to have been venerated or worshipped in those days. 

In later times the dog is closely associated with Bjjairon, and it is worshipped 
also. The story of Yudhisthira’s refusing to enter the heaven of Indra without his 
favourite dog, which is really Yama in disguise, is too famous to be mentioned here. 
Crooke observes that the dogs of Yama probably correspond to the Orthos and 
Kerberos of the Greeks^. 

The dog-worship especially in connection with Bhairon or Bhairoba is very 
popular in the Marafha country. In Bombay many Hindus worship the dog of Kala- 
Bhairava*. Kbanderao or Kor Khandoba or KhandojI is regarded as an incarnation of 
^iva, and much worshipped by the Marathas. He is attended by a dog and accompanied 
by his wife Malsura, another form of Parvatl. In some places Dattatreya is guarded 
by four dogs, which are said to stand for the Vedas. There is a festival known as 

1. K&rmarkar and Kalamdani, iiysUo Teachings of the Haridasas of Karnafakat p, 88. 

2. Ndradtya P. Purvabhaga^ 79, 353. 

3. Marshall, op, o»^., I,p.72. 4. Crooke, op, p. 213-14. 

5. Ihid^ p. 211. 6. Ihid^ p. 100. 

7. Crooke. o^. oit,, II. p. 218. 8. Ibid, 
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the Khicba Puja in Nepal^ in which worship is done to dogs, and garlands of dowers 
are placed round the neck of every dog in the country^. 

XI. THE PEACOCK 

The peacock is represented in the finds at Mohenjo Daro*. In later times the 
peacock becomes the vehicle of Karttikeya and SarasvatT. It is considered as a 
sacred animal. The peacock is specially venerated by the Jats, who strongly object 
to seeing the bird k.lied near their villages, and its feathers are waved in certain 
ceremonies to ward off evil or demons of disease, or are smoked in pipe as against 
snake-bite*. 


XII. OTHER ANIMALS 

There are also other animals whose representations or remains occur in the 
Indus Valley finds e.g. the dove, buffalo, rhinoceros, bison, ass, goat, and eagle or 
Garuda. The dove and the eagle are either venerated or worshipped in later times. 


1. All these illustr^tiaos are from Crooke. o^. cit,, II, p. 221. 

2. Mackay, Further Excavations, I, pp. 296-7. 


3. Ibid. 



CHAPTER X 


DENDROLATRY 

Proto-Iodla - Rgveda - Atharvaveda - Upanisads - Epics - Buddhist Literature- 
Tamil Literature-Purauas ** Some Phases. 

Tree-worship is of far remote antiquity in India. The various representations 
on terra-cotia amulets and seils found in the Indus Valley sites, along with the inscri* 
ptional data^ throw light on the wide prevalence of tret-worship during that period. 
We also learn about the prevalence of this cult amongst the eariy Druids, and in 
Greece, France, Poland, Assyria, Africa, America, Polynesia, and other countries. 

(a), Proto-Indian Period 

According to the inscriptional data, there was at least one sacred tree in every 
city or village.® The trees thus venerated were called holy/ The trees seem to have 
been planted near caves.'* Father Heras observes that the inscriptions describe that 
some of the trees belonged even to private persons.* Three of the famous trees are 
mentioned as belonging to three political unions of two countries (the Minas and 
Bilavas, the Kavals, Pagal kalakur, etc.).® 

In some caves some holy trees seem to have had properties, the revenue of 
which was used for the maintenance of the cult/ 

The inscriptions refer to the Pipal tree,® to the same tree surrounded by a cree¬ 
per called Naivel {Flacourtia Sapida\^ and once to the noise of the Pipal tree.*® 
The other sacred trees referred to in the inscriptions are the acacia, siris and 
velvel^^ Some of the inscriptions state that the judges used to deliver judgments under 
a tree/* One of the inscriptions refer to the Judging-tree of the Farmer of the 
Crab.^* Father Heras observes that, ‘very often the tree cult was accidentally or 
essentially connected with other objects of worship,^* In one case a king apparently 
was being worshipped under a Pipal tree*^* Frequently the cult of trees was con¬ 
nected with the cult of the Sun. One of the inscriptions suggests the time when 
feasts in honour of frees were celebrated when the Sun was passing above the holy 
trces.^® Some of the inscriptions reveal the close connection between the Fish and the 
holy trees e.g. ‘the trees of the Holy Fish.*^^ 

1. Heras, Tree Worship io Mobenjo Daro\ /oMrncr/ 0 / Anthropological Society of 

2. Marshall, Harappa, N0.I6 and passim, Bombay, Jubilee Volume, 

3. Ihid. M.D„ No, 423 ; PI. CXIII. Nos. 41S and 420. 

4. Ibid, Af.Z>.,No. 423. 5. Ibid, PI. CXVI, No. 9. 

6. Heras, op, cit., p. 32. 7. Ibid, 

8. Marshall, U,D„ No. 133. 9. Ibid, M.D., No. 150. 

10. Mazumdar. op, cit., PI. XVIL Cf, Heras. ‘Two Proto-Indian Inscriptions from Chanhu 

Daro.’ /.S.O.R.S., XXII, pp. 316-319. 

11. Heras, op. cit„ p. 33. 12. Ibid, p. 34. 

13. Marshall, H., No. 38. 14. Heras, op, cit., p. 34. 

15. Photo, 1928-29, No. 6733, 

16. Heras, op, cit,, p. 35. 


17. Photo, iW.D., 1930-31, No. 12551. 
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The different rites in vogue for worshipping the tree were seeing the tree, and 
meditating on it. Father Heras observes in connection with this, ‘after the study 
of these inscriptions one may easily realize that the spirit of the tree is not the object 
worshipped when worshipping the tree. Spirits are mentioned in the Mohenjo Daro 
inscriptions,^ but they are never mentioned in connection with the trees. This idea 
seems to have originated at a later period. At the time of the period under study trees 
apparently were being worshipped, as an effect of the fertility of God, produced through 
the Sun and symbolized by the Fish*.* Marshall held a different view. • 

It is worth noting that a number of human sacrifices used to be performed under 
the tree. It is said that one of the inscriptions refers to the tree of the God of the Kala- 
kilas. The Kalakilas were people who belonged to the Kolarian stock. In this 
connection Father Heras observes: ‘In point of fact the purity of the religion 
of the Mohenjo Daro people, and specially the knowledge of the self-subsistence of 
God which they possessed, evidently suggests that the worship of creatures was an 
excrescence most likely introduced from outside.** 

It has been rightly maintained by Sir John Marshall that the tree mostly vene¬ 
rated by the Moiianjo Dirians was the Pipal tree.® Further, the leaves of 
ArehaBological Pipal tree are clearly depicted on one of the inscriptions.® 

Evidenctt One of the seals from Chanhu Daro al..o depicts the sarae.^ 

Some of the seals contain representations of ‘Tree of Life*. There is also an 
inscription on one of these seals, which according to Heras means ‘of life*, or evidently 
T f Life ‘Tree of Life.* In connection with these various representations 
he makes an interesting observation : ‘The proto-Indians seem to 
make the ‘free of Life* the ‘Tree of the Sin*. There was evidently a confusion between 
the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge, of good and evil, among the proto-Indians. 
The discovery of the tradition of the sin of paradise among the Indians was not at all 
strange, though it was certainly unexpected. The tradition existed among the 
Sumerians. It was but natural that it should exist among the ancestors the proto- 
Indians. But the special apologetic interest of the discovery stands in the fact that 
the proto-Indian tradition is more similar to the Biblical account than the narration 
of the tradition contained in Sumerian poems.’® 

It is also interesting to note that these trees are shown as closely associated 
with the serpents.® 

(b). Tree worship in Literature and Art 

The Rgveda describes that it is under a tree with beautiful foliage that Yama 
drinks with the Gods and ancestors.^® The Atharvaveda states that in the third 
heaven above us stands the Asvattha tree, the seat of God.^^ 

1. Marshall, M,D., 312. 2. Heras, op. ctL, p. 336. 

3, Marshall, op. oit.^ I, pp. 64-63. 4. Heras, op. oit., p. 336. 

5. Marshall, op. cit., I, p. 61. 6. Marshall, M.D.t No. 387. 

7. Mazumdar, Explorations of Sind, PI. XVII, No. 34. 

8. Heras, ‘The Tree of Llfe\ The Herald (Calcutta), Sunday, 15-2-1942. 

9. Marshall. M.D.. 387:M.O.,527. Further Excavations, PI. XC.13: 23b; Seals 322,524 etc. 

10. Rgveda, X, 131-1. 11. Atharvaveda^ V, 95. 
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Tht Chhandogya BXii Kausitaki Upanif^ads show a keen knowledge of 
the fig-tree ‘which distils the Sotnai and the 'Tree of Life’ (ilyo-vrksah) of the celestial 
world’/ The Rdmayana gives a beautiful description of the tender care which Sita 
took of the Pipal tree. The exact stanza may be quoted as follows : 

**Hail, hail, O mighty tree! Allow 

My husband to complete his vow; 

Let us, returning, I entreat, 

Kausalya and Sumitra meet. 

Then with her hands together placed, 

Around the tree she duly paced.”* 


In Bnddhitt 
Literature 


The Ja/aifeas reveal the great importance attached to tree-worship in those 
days. Offerings were made, and human victims were sacrificed. 
Trees were consulted as oracles, and expected to grant children, 
fame and wealth. People used to hang garlands upon the 
branches of the tree, light lamps round it. and make bali offerings at the foot of the 
tree. It is stated in the Dummedha Jdtaka that devoted people (devatd-mahgalaka) 
used to offer sacrifices to the Banyan tree with the entrails, blood and flesh 
{mamsa-lohita) of the victims—goats, cocks, pigs and the like. The Dronasakha 
Jdtaka depicts a still more ‘horrid picture*. Therein the unhapoy princes are knocked 
unconscious (visanni), their eyes slit out, the bodies (kalebarani) cut open, and the 
entrails taken out, and the carcasses thrown into the river. The entrails were hung 
as garlands on the tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped in the blood of the 
victims {lohita-pancahgulikdni)J 


The sacred Bo-tree is often jnsutioned in Buddhist works. This is the Tree of 
Knowledge under which the Buddha attained knowledge. The Bodhi trees were the 
direct descendants of the Caityj-vrk^as (Rkkha-cheHydni) of primitive times. The 
Bo-tree of Bodha-Gaya is worshipped now as it was in the days of Asoka, and the 
tree at Anuradhapur is the principal object of worship in Ceylon at the present day.* 
The Buddhists, for their part, have quite a great collection of sacred trees ; among 
others, the diffirent Bidhi trees, of which each Buddha has had his own, and four of 
which already specified are also the object of a special veneration.® 

The Mahdbhdrata reievs to the ‘worshipful* village tree,® and to the rosary 
Id the WahabWata ^ aksamala In the same Epic ^iva is called aksa-mdlin 
or ‘rosary-bearer.** Even Carvaka is said to have been wearing 

an aksa,^ 


1. Cohdndogya Up.. Vin,5,3.5, Kauutaki Up., 1,3. 

2. Rdmdyana^ Caoto XIV, quoted by Havell, I deals of Indian Art. p.llO. 

3. Cf. Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p.326 for the above Information. 

4. Ferguason, Tree and Serpent Worship, p.74, 

5. Barth. The Religions of India, p. 263 fn, 
e. Mahdbhdrata. 11,24,23. 

7. Ibid. Ill, 112.3. 

8. 201. 69. 7. f.r P, 
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The early Tamil literature shows a keen acquaintance with tree-worship. C. V. 
Narayan Ayyar observes, that the Tamil word ‘Koyii’ meaning the 'house of God’ 
hi Tamil Literatare derived from ‘Kavu’ or ‘Ka*, which means a tree, and that this 
must have some bearing on the idea of a Ksetra-vrksa.^ The 
following names of the temples corroborate the above statement: Tirukkodikka, 
Tinikkolakka, Tirunellikka, Tiruyanaikka, etc. Ayyar farther remarks that the pur¬ 
pose now served by the temple was in olden days served only by a tree. The various 
expressions like Tillaivanam, Ambavanam, Koilikkadj, Siykkadu, Talai Alangadu, 
Talaiccangadu, Maraikkadu, TiruverkSda, Tiru Idamba-vanam, Karikkadu, and 
forests, clearly proves the truthfulness of the above remark.® 

The eminent scholar James Fergussou has given a detailed survey of the vogue 
of tree-worship in ancient India, especially as it appears at Sanci and Amaravati. 

The main trees that are represented as being worshipped were the Pipal (Ficus 
Reltgfosa),JoLck (Arlocarous integri/olius), and a flowering tree 
In Early Art ^h;ch cannot be identified. It is worth noting that along with 
the males and females even the monkeys are represented as presenting their offerings 
to the tree. Fergusson observes that, ‘It was in the forest of Dindika, certainly 
not far from San:I, that Ra na met with Flaauman, tiie gid-like monkey who played 
so imortant a part in the subsequent records of the Rimuyana, If a monkey could 
fight in Hindu tradition sid^ by side with men, why in Buddhist forms should they not 
pray with them.'* Fergusson is partly correct, bacaase we have already observed 
that the ‘monkeys’ really meant the ancient Kudagas, who were a proto-Indian tribe. It 
was since the time of the Ramayana that they began to be describexl as real monkeys 
instead of the people belonging to the Kudiga tribe. 

By way of illustration we can quote just one instance of tree-worship in those 
days. Fergusson describes the figure on Plate XXV as follows : ‘The tree is the 
Pipal, the true Bo-tree of the present Baddia. A temple has been built around it, 
aud it is represented as growing out of its windows. In front is an altar, on which is 
the Trisula emblem. Above the tree is the ennobling Chatta, and on either hand 
Garudas or Devas bearing offerings. Below on each hand, are two male worshippers 
in the costume of the Hindus.*® Some of the other representations show that even 
kings used to worship the Bo-tree. 


The Yaksit and 
Vrksakas 


Though in the proto-Indian period the tree itself was worshipped in its natural 
form, we find later on that ‘the tree spirit was personified and 
endowed with human shape and human attributes’. These are 
indeed the Yaksis and Vrksakas. Coomaraswamy observes, 'The 
commonest and most characteristic type, indeed, is that of the nude or semi-nude 
female figures associated with trees, unmistakable descendants of the Yaksis and 
Vrksakas of Bharhut, Bodhgaya and Sanci, and ancestors of the Ramesvaram 
verandah brackets at Elura, those of the Vaisnava cave at Badami, and many later 


f. Ihid, Sdnti P., 38,23. 

2. Cf. C V.N, Ayyar, Saivism in South India^ pp.309ff. 
4. Fergnason, Tree and Serpent Worship, p.ll7. 


3. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. p.llS. 
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foot of the Asvattba trce^. At the end of every Yuga the Lord Narayana is said to 
lie down on a Vata leaf*. It should be noted that the Banyan {Ficus Indica) is 
highly venerated in Polynesian Islands, in the various parts of Indian Archipelago, in 
Northern Australia, in Egypt [Ficus Sycamorus), Greece and Italy, and some of the 
other countries. 

(c). Some Other Aspects 

The tree within railing is found on Andhra coins of Western and Southern 
India i,e. where the Cutus ruled as feudatories and subsequently as independent 
sovereigns. It is absent on the coins from Eastern India. The Brhatsamhitdi the 
Kathdsaritsdgarat and other allied works give various descriptions in regard to the 
magic property in the trees, demoniacal influence, etc. 

The tree is described to have been closely associated with the serpent. Crooke 
observes that in accordance with his ideas of metempsychosis, every tree and 
plant has a personality of its own and is treated, therefore, as a conscious human 
being. Thus, for example, it is usual before cutting a tree to ask the pardon of 
the indwelling spirit; and the non-Aryan Goods will not shake a tree at night or 
pluck its fruit for fear of disturbing the sleeping spirit.® Every ^akta after rising in 
the morning pays respect to the Kula tree.^ There are frequent instances of the 
close association of the tree with marital rites. The girls among many non-x\ryan 
tribes are first married to trees before being united with husbands.® The trees 
themselves are solemnly married to each other.The various Puranas relate the 
story of TulasI with the Salagra na stone, a symbol of Visnu.® Among the Marathas 
the devaks or marriage guardians have still a share in the marriage rite. ‘The Devak 
is usually some common tree such as the het, fig, banyan or the !oami. In its common¬ 
est form it is the leaves of five trees, of which one, as the original devak of the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is worshipped especially at the time of marriage.® Hewitt 
observes that Mariamma is a tree-goddess, that the practice of marrying brides can 
be traced to the matriarchal conditions, when tree-marriage was not recognized, 
Crooke remarks that the idea behind these marriages is to bring the bride and bride¬ 
groom into close association with the fertility of nature.^® According to the present 
notions a tree can also be tenanted by some alien deity, or, may be, by the spirit of a 
man or even of an animal and not infrequently by a malignant spirit or demon, 
Tree-worship is iu vogue in modern times also. 


1. Cf. also Vdmana P. Adh. 171 ff , which gives a different version. 

2. Bhdgavata P. XI. 30, 42. 3. Ibid, III, 33, 4. 

4. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folklore in Northern India, p 401. 

3. Canda, Indo-Aryan Races, p. 135. 

6. Hewitt,/. /?. A, S. 1899, pp. 33S-9; Crooke, o/>. dt., pp. 416-17. 

7. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, p 492. 

8. Brahmavaivarta P. Prakrtikhanda, 15, etc. 9. XII, p.454. 

10. Ibid, 

11. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 331. 
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THE VRATYA RITUAL 


CHAPTER XI 

RITUALISTIC PRACTICES 

The Proto-Indian Period - Ritual in Agamas, Tantras, 

Puranas ~ Some General aspects. 

(a). The Proto-Indian Period 

It has been aptly said that, ‘Kitual is the art of religion*. It was generally 
supposed that the pre-Rgvedic period was mainly busy with animistic hdi(fs, and 
eventually, all the beginnings of the Indian ritual were being traced from the Rgvedic 
period. But the relics found on the proto-Indian sites have really* thrown a 
wonderful light on the history of the pre-Aryan Gods, temples and ritual. In fact, 
it can be emphatically stated now that the Mohenjo Darians had an independent 
religious cult of their own-which was generally called anyavrata by the Vedic 
bards. It is really from this that the later systems of ritual must have drawn 
inspiration. 

In regard to the structure of the temple during the proto-Indian period, 

Proto- Indian Father Heras observes : “The temple of the Sun carved next to 
Temple an inscription^ seems to be small and square, only containing 

the shrine of the Sun. The roofing is flat but in the four corners four spike-like 
finials break the flat line of the edifice. In front of the temple there was an open porch 
in front of which a double awning protected the worshippers from the Sun and from the 
rain. At the very end of the porch-roof just over the awning, there is another finial of 
the same type. The corner of this design has placed the object of worship in the 
temple in the porch, so that it could be fully seen. It is the disc of the Sun here 
placed over a throne as if meaning that the Sun was the Supreme Ruler of the universe 

. Other temples were perhaps larger. They were generally built in the centre of 

the town towards which all the main steets converged. * The inscriptions state that 
the temple had servants* amongst whom there were the temple guards.* The temples 
enjoyed properties for the maintenance of the cult. These properties generally were 
houses or land, and are spoken of as belonging to the gods themselves. The inscrip¬ 
tions indicate that taxes and tributes also were fixed for the benefit of the temples. 
Further one of the inscriptions states, “In eight houses (there are) six trident temples”,® 
a fact which implies that some private houses apparently having small shrines were 
attached to them.® 

The Mohenjo Daro relics also throw light on the various poses (Mudras), 

. . , , , Asanas, and the various modes of worship that had come into 

Arohaeological Data . t-x • . • . 

vogue in those times. During this period all the gods were 

1. A.SJ. Report, 1929-30. PI. XVIII. No 11466 (8). 

2. Heras, *The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People ctc\, BMJ., V. I, pp. 23-24. 

3. Photo M.D.. 1928-29, No. 7135. 4. Photo M.D., 1928-29, No. 6389. 

5. Marshall, M,D,, No. 227. 6. Heras, op. oit,, p. 25. 
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and remakied in each village for a year. The story of the image or trident in the 
village was undoubtedly marked with special festivals.’ ^ Marshall also refers to 
vessels which must have acted as incense burners.* 

(6). Ritual in the Agamas, Tantras and Purdnas 
Introductory—The Sakta Ritual-*Some other aspects. 

Immediately after the period of the proto-Indian period we begin to find 
almost a blank in the history of the Vratya ritual. No doubt, the Yajurveda, the 
Aiharvaveda and later on the Gfhyasutras must have drawn a good deal of inspira¬ 
tion from the ritual lore of the proto-Indians. But the main works that deal 
with the Vratya ritual ^re the Agamas, Tantras and other allied works. The 
Puranas are replete with Agamic and Tantric ritual. It should, however, be noted 
that like the Aiharvaveda the later Dravidian documents deal also with magic 
in general. The Damara and other works contain elements of Black Magic 
(Abhtcdra). With the adoption of the Vratya ritual by the Puranic writers, a 
clear-cut distinction came to be made between the Vedic and the Vratya forms of 
ritual. And it is said that there are three kinds of worship, which are of equal 
importance e. g. Vedic (Vaidic)^ Tantric, and mixed (misra).^ 

Amongst different modes of worship of the five Devatas (Paucopasana), 
namely, isiva, Visnu, Ganapati, Sakti and Surya. the Vaisnava, Saiva and the Sakta 
are the most important. The following elements are common to them all: Upacara, 
Yajna, Vrata, Tapas, Mandala, ^uddhi, Mudra, Dhyana, Samskaras, etc. 

The word worship is designated by various names: Puja, Area, Arcana, 
Vandana, Saparyya, Arhana, Namasya, Bhajana, etc. The Puja 
comes under the Kdmya sacrifices. 


In a Puja ceremony there must always be placed before one something as a 
Th« PraUka representation of the object of worship, called Prailka or Pratima 
^ ^ in Sanskrit, which may be an external one (Bahya-puja) or a 

mental one (Manasa-puja). It may be an image of god or goddess or an emblem of 
the same e. g. Kalasa, iSsiagrama (in case of Visnu worship), the Linga and Yoni, or 
Gauri-patta (of ^iva with Devi), or a metrical design called the Yantra. 


Then follows the Upacara consisting of the ma^rials used or things done. 

These are generally sixteen: (l) Asana (seating of the image); 

Upacara j^) Svdgata (welcoming of the Devata); (3) Padya (water for 

washing the feet); (4) Arghya (offerings which may be general or samanya and 
special or ViaesO made in the vessel; (5) Acamana (water for sipping and cleansing 
the lips offered twice); (6) Madhuparka (hooey, ghee, milk and curd), (7) Sndna (water 
for bashing); (8) Va^ana (cloth or garment); (9) investing it with a sacrificial string; 
(10) (jewels); (11) Gandha (perfume); (12) (flowers); (13) Dhupa 


1. Ihidt p. 27. 2. Marshall, op, cit., I, p. 69. 

5. Bhdgavmta P., XI, Adh. 27. 7. The exact stanza is as follows : 
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(iDcense); (14) Dtpa (iight), (15) Naivedya and (16) Vandana or Namaskrtya 

(prayer). 

The Agamas, the Puranas and other works give also details in connection 
with tha particular articles to bi offered to a particular deity, e. g. the Bel or Bilva 
leaves and Kalhara flowers to Siva; the Tulasi leaf to Visnu, the scarlet hibiscus 
(Jaba) to the Goddess, etc. The Mantras may vary according to the deity to be 
worshipped. 

In a worship the welcoming {dvdhana) and life-giving {praua-pratisthd) 

Avahanaand ceremonies, and at the conclusion, the act of the bidding of the 
Prana-pratistha deity to depart [visarjana) are essential. 

The expressions Mudra, Asana, Japa, Mandala, etc. connote the same thing in 
all the modes of worship. Every system preaches the necessity of the Diksa, or the 
ceremony of initiation, at the hands of the Guru. The Caryapada of the Agamas 
speaks of three kinds of Diksas e. g. the Saiva-dlksa, the Samaya-diksa and the 
Naisthikl“diksa, respectively. 

(c). The Sdkta Ritual 

A Sakta must practise Sadhana under the direction of a human Guru or 
Spiritual Teacher. It is frequently described in the Taniric texts that this Guru 
happens to be the manifestation on earth of the Supreme Guru —Adinatha Mahakala 
and Mahakali.^ The disciple ought to posses the following qualifications : purity of 
soul (suddhatma), control of the senses (jitendriya), the following of the aims of all 
sentient beings (purusartha^parayana). And, on the other hand, those who are lewd 
(kamuka). adulterous (para-daratura), addicted to sin, ignorant, slothful and devoid 
of religion should be rejectecr*^. The Tantras make no differentiation on grounds of 
caste. In fact the initiation may be given to a member of any caste. Even women 
are allowed to act as a Guru and give the necessary initiation Diksa. 

The Preceptor must first of all give initiation to the disciple. It is very 

aptly stated that ‘Guru is the root (Mula) of initiation (Diksa); Diksa is the root of 

Mantra ; Mantra is the root of Devata; and Devata is the root of Siddbi.** It should 
also be seen by the Guru whether the Mantra is akula or svakula. The Kulagurus 

are said to be four in number-each of them being the Gurus of the preceding ones. 

There are three lines of Gurus.* 

There are other initiations or consecrations (abhiseka) and they mark greater 
and greater degrees of advance from ^aktabhiseka, when entrance is made on the path 
of iDaktasadhana to Purnadiksabhiseka, which is also called Varajagrahanabhiseka. 
After attaining perfection the Sadhaka performs his own funeral rite (Staddha), makes 
purndhuti with his sacred thread and crown lock. He then becomes a Jivanmukta or 
Parama-bariisa ; and the distinction between the preceptor and the disciple ceases 
altogether.® 

1. Woodroffe. opxit.. p.492. 

2. p. 493; cf. also Matsyasukta Tantra. Xlll, Mahdrudraydmala, I, XV. I. ii; 

3. Cf. Woodroffe, o^, p, 495. Kuldrnava, tic. 

4. Ihid\ ci. Mahdnirvdna, ptllX. 5. Ibid. 
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The ^aktasadhakas are divided into four classes e.g. Mrda, Madhya, Adfai" 
matrka, and the highest Adhimatrama, who is qualified for all the forms of (Yoga). 
Eventually the ^akta-kaulas also are divided into the Prakria or common following ; 
varacara wiih the Pancatatlvas; the middling (Madhyama kaula), who follows the 
same or other sadhana,—but who is of a higher type; and the highest Kaula 
(KauUkottatna)f who, havirg surpassed all ritualism, meditates upon the universal 
self.^ The ^akta-worship (Puja) is of four kinds according to the four different 
classes of worshippers e. g. (l) Brahma-bhava, (2) Dhyana-bhava (through Yoga 
process), (3) Japa (recitation of the Mantras or hymns of praise), and (4) the 
Bahya-puja (or external worship) which is the lowest of all. 

One of the essential features of the J^akta ritual consists of the Cakra-puja 
, (Circle-worship) or otherwise' called Cinacara. It should also 

be borne in mind that if Saktisrn is condemned for any of its 
defects it is for the innovation of this most obscene form of worship prevalent 
amongst (though not all) the ^aktas. 

The worship of the Pancatattva takes place ‘in a circle or Cakra composed of 
men and women, Sadhakas and Sadhikas, Bhairavas and Bhairavis, sitting in a circle, 
^akti being on Sadhaka’s left. A Lord of the Cakra {Oakyeivara) presides sitting with 
his ^akti in the centre. There is no distinction of caste in a Cakra-puja.’^ There 
are various kinds of Ci.kras e.g. Cuda-cakra, in which fifty Siddhavlris and fifty 
Siddha-siktis meet, Anaitda bhuvanayo^at in which the Vlra is surrounded by one 
hundred and eight ^aktis, ill which the Viras sit in pairs tied to each 

other with clothes, the Tattva cakra for the Brahma-kaulas, the Bhairavi-cakra^ in 
which ‘in lieu of wine, the householder takes milk, sugar, honey [Madhustraya), and 
in lieu of sexual union does meditation upon the lotus leet of the Divine Mother with 
Mantra, etc. The Goddess may be represented by an images or a Yantra, which is 
acrui ly a drawin? of the pudenimn mulichre in the centre of a circle formed of nine 
pudenda’.* 

The Pancatattva, also called Kuladravya or Kulatattva, consists of the five 
elements e.g. wine (Madya), meat (Marhsa), fish (Matsya), parched cereal (Mudga), and 
sexual union (Maithuna). They are also vulgarly called Makaras, as they begin 
with the letter ma. These various Tattvas form the acts of drinking, eating and 
meditation. 

Woodroffe observes that, ‘the meaning of the Pancatattva differs according to 
the Tamasika [Paivdcdra), Rajasika ( Viracdra), or Sattvika {Divydcdra) 
sadhanas respectively. Wine is only wine, and Maithuna is only sexual union in the 
ritual of the Vira. To the Pasu the Vira ritual (Viracara) is prohibited as unsuitable 
to his state, and the Divya, unless of the lower kind of ritual, is beyond such thing 
Thus the Pancatattva is three-fold: real (Prafya^sa-Zaf/va),substitutional {Anukalpa- 
tattva)^ and symbolical or divine {Divya-tativa).^ 


1. Woodroffe, i.i., p.492. 

3, Farqahtr, O.R.L.l., p.203. 


2. Woodroffe, S.S., p.573. 

4. Woodroffe, S,S , pp. 566-67. 
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AJJ tba Mantm, bafore they ate offered, must be Srst purified and consecrated 
Tilt ptrson selected must not be ignotaut, irreligious and of lewd dispositioo* Both 
of them must be on the same level of understacding, ability and intelligence. The 
same thing is required in the performance of the Sodhanyasa. 

J^aktis are described to be of two kinds, namaJy, Bhogya-those who are enjoyed, 
and Pujya-those who are worshipped only. The Kumarl-puja (or Virgin-worship) is 
widely prevalent amongst the Saktas. In the Brahmarajayoga there takes place only 
the worship of the virgins. 

The system of Circle-worship has been condemned by scholars in general. 

Abuses of the Monier Williams observes, ‘In ^aktism we are confronted with 
System the worst results of the worst superstitious ideas that have 

ever disgraced and degraded the human race. It is by offering to women the 
so-called homage of sensual love and carnal passion, and by yielding free course to all 
the grossest appetites, wholly regardless of social rules and regulations, that the 
worshippers of the female power (^akti) in Nature seek to gratify the Goddess 
representing that power, and through her aid to acquire supernatural faculties, and 
even ultimately to obtain union with the Supreme Being*/ Wilson expressed 
that, Sn justice to the doctrines of the sect, it is to be observed that these practices, 
if instituted merely for sensual gratification, are held to be illicit and reprehensible 
as in any other branch of the Hindu faith.’ * Woodroffe states that, ‘generally 
speaking, we may distinguish not only between Daksinacara and Vamacara in which 
the full rites with wine and ^akti are performed, but also a Varna and Daksina 
division of the latter dcara itself. It is only on the former side that there is worship 
with a woman other than the Sadbaka’s own wife.* * Indeed, it is true that some 
of the Tantras have tried to give an allegorical meaning of the five Tattvas. for 
example, the Mahanirvana says that, “the Sadhaka is the cup or vessel which is the 
individual Ego. ‘This-ness^ is offered to the Supreme. Drinking is an offering to 
that Fire which is the transcendant self “whence all individual selves ijtvas) proceed. 
Wine is then Tar^ Dravyamayi, that ijr, the saviourness Herself in the form of liquid 
matter.” ^ In spite of these indications we may firmly assert that the most 
condemnable practices must have once held their full sway in Saktism. 

The problem regarding the origin of the Cinacara or Circle-worship has been 
a matter of hot controversy. Some scholars have held that it is 
ts origin ^ product of Buddhism. Others have proposed that these rites 

originally came from Yellow Asia, penetrated into India where they received its 
impress, and again made the way to the North to encounter earlier original forms* 
Woodroffe expresses the view that rites may be a continuance, though in another 
form, of ancient Vaidic usage in which Soma, Meat, Fish and Purodasa formed a part, 
and that though there are some Maithuna rites in the Vedas, it is possible that the 
Bengal ^akta ritual in this respect has its origin in Cinacara. 

1. Monier Wiliams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 192. 

2. Wilson, Religious Sects, p. 163. 

3. Woodroffe, S.S., p. 330. 

4. Mahanirvana T,, XI, 105-107; cf. also The Kaula T. ate. 
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The first view, namely, that the Cakra-^puja is a product of Buddhism cannot 
be convincingly proved, because we know definitely that the process is just the other 
way i. e. that Buddhism must have been the borrower of the Sakta ideas from 
Hinduism, In regard to the argument put forth by WoodrofFe, there is also a legend 
which supports his theory. According to the legend, Vasistha is said to have gone 
on the proposal of Kamakhya to Visnu, who is in the form of Buddha (in the form of 
UdbodharupJ) residing in the country of Mahdcina. Buddha is said to have 
ultimately taught him the Ctndcara consisting of the five Makaras.^ Mainly basing 
his argument on the above story, WoodrofFe says, that ‘it is noteworthy that the 
flower of the Devi is JabA, the scarlet Hibiscus or Chinese rose, which may indicate 
that it is perhaps not indigenous to India but to China whence it may have been 
imported possibly through Nepal.’ ® But we have already seen that the Mother 
Goddess among the Vratyas in the Vahika country was worshipped with wine, etc. 
These Vratyas were none else than the non-Aryans themselves. Hence there is every 
possibility that the later CInacara system seems to have been a development of this 
cult of the Mother Goddess. It need not have actually been imported from China~the 
expression CInacara being applied to the Circle-worship absolutely later on, especially 
when it had amalgamated itself with the local customs in China and other countries. 

Bhuta-suddhi is an important Tantric rite, which purifies the five elements of 
which the body is composed. Monier Williams interprets the 

Bhutm-suddhi « i r j » 8 

expression as removal of demons . 


The Nyasa, which is a very important and powerful Tantric rite, is the mental 
assignment of various parts of the body to the protection of 
tutelary presiding deities, with the imposition of the hands or 
fingers, and the repetition of texts and mystical words and the use of symbols.* The 
four divisions of the Nyasa are : inner {antar), outer (bahir), and according to the 
creative and dissolving {samhdra) order. There are many kinds of Nyasas • 

JIva-nyasa, Matrka or Lipi-nyasa, Rsi-nyasa, Sadanga-nyasa (Hrdayadi-sadangamyasa 
and Ahgusthddi-^adahga-nydsa), PIthanyasa, etc. The Kuldrnava however describes 
six kinds of Nyasas.® The actions of the Nyasas are supposed to stimulate the 
nerve centres and to effect the proper distribution of the Saktis of the human frame 
according to their dispositions and relations, preventing discord and distraction during 
worship, which itself holds steady the state thus induced.® 


*A Mantra*, says WoodrofFe, ‘consists of certain letters arranged in definite 
M nt a sequence of sounds, of which the letters are the representative 

signs. To produce the desired effect, the Mantra must be intoned 
in the proper way according to both sound {vartta) and rhythm (tvara)^ For these 
reasons a Mantra when translated ceases to be such, and becomes a mere word 


1. Woodroffe, S. S., 179 ff. ; cf. also Rudrayatnala and Brahmaydmala T, 

2. Woodrofle, op, oit., p. 190. 

3. Monier Williams, Sanskrit^English Dictionary, 

4. Briggs^ Gorakhnath and the Kanaphdta Yogis, p. 178. 

5. Kuldrnava--T:, IV. 20. 

6. Woodroffe, p. 518. 
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or seotence/ ^ The Mantras are divided into four catagories e. g. friendly, serving, 
supporting and destroying (Siddha, Sadhya, Susiddha, and Ari). 


Japa or meditation is the utterance or recitation of a Mantra according to 
specific rules. Its three kinds are: Kayika, Vacika and ManasaT 
japa. The Purascarana consists of the japa of the Mantra, 


Sandhya Like the Vedic there is also a Tantric Sandhyai 

There are four kinds of Yajiras or sacrifices prevalent amongst the ^aktas e. g. 

Deva, Bhauta, Nr-yajna, and Pitr-yajna. The ^aktas count the 
Pancatattva ritual as forming a Yajna, The most common 
Yajua is the Deva-yajna*homa rite. 


The Mahanirvana deals with the following ten Samskaras : Garbhadhana» 
PuTTisavana, Simantonnayana, Nama-karana, Niskramana, Anna- 
prasana, Cuda-karana, Upanayana, Mantra-diksa (in the Tantric 
ritual), and Udvaha.* 


Samskaras 


The Nlla-sadhana or Black Magic is practised by some Vira-sadhakas alone in 
the cremation ground. Woodroffe describes it as follows: The 
Vira trains himself to be indiflferent and above all fear. A 
that called Sava-sadhana which is done with the means of a 
The corpse is laid with its face to the ground. The Sadhaka sits on 
the back of the body of the dead man on which he draws a Yantra and then worships. 
If the rite is successful it is said that the head of the corpse twines round and asks the 
Sadhaka what is the boon he craves, bs it liberation or some material benefit. It is 
behind that the Devi speaks through the mouth of the corpse which is thus the 
material medium by which she manifests Her presence. In another rite, the corpse is 
used as a seat [Savdsana), There are sittings also {dsana) on skulls [Mun^dsana) 
and the funerarl type (Citdsana),^ 

The most distinguishing feature of the Tantric worship is the use of . the. 

Yantra, which takes the place of the image or emblem at a Jatcr 
The antra Stage. The Yantra is ‘a diagram drawn or painted on paper, or 
other substances, engraved on metal, cut on crystal or stone. The magical treatises 
mention extraordinary Yantras drawn on leopard’s and donkey’s skin, human bones 
and so forth.’ Woodroffe draws a distinction between a Yantra and a Mandala thus : 
'whilst a Mandala may be used in the case of any Davata, a Yantra is appropriate to a 
specific Devata only.* Monier Williams has given very interesting details regarding 
the Yantra. He says, ‘These Yantras or mystic diagrams are thought to be quite as 
effective in their operation as the Mantras, and of course a combination of both is 
held to be absolutely irresistible. An enemy may be killed or removed to some other' 
place, or a whole army destroyed, or salvation and supreme felicity in a future state 
obtained by drawing a six-sided or eight-sided diagram and writing a particular 
Mantra underneath. If this be done with the body of an animal killedisanrificially in 


Nila-sadhana 

leading rite is 
human corpse. 


1. Woodroffe, S. S., p. 229. 
3. Woodroffe, S. S., p. 530. 


2. Mahd*nirvafia T,, Ch. IX. 
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a place where corpses are burnt {smakanc^^ no power on earth or heaven can resist 
the terrific potency of the charm. Triangular, pentangular and nine*triangled Yantras 
are equally, efficacious. The representation of the Goddess in the form of a triangle 
seems to have travelled even to the West. ^ Baal is represented in the form of 
a triangle. 

The Puranas are replete with descriptions regarding the Kavaca or amulet 
or talisman which is on the neck, breast, arms, or loins worn as 
a preservative against evil influences, pestilence and sickness, 
or to bring about the attainment of some desired object. It may consist of a stone, 
piece of paper, metal, leaf or other material on which Mantras, Yantras, Mystical 
words and formula of various kinds are inscribed. Women often wear Kavacas with 
the object of propitiating the Goddess, and so inducing a condition of body favourable 
to the production of male off-spring. The Kavaca is also applied to whole hymns 
when they are used as charms.** 

We need not enter into the details of the other elements of ^akta-sadhana, for 
instance, Tapas, Dhyana, Seva (which is both Sthida and Suksma e.g. gross and 
subtle), etc. 

(d). Some other aspects of Ritual 


It has been said that, ‘the Vaisnava mode of worship is the best and of a saitvic 
type; the Mahesvaraor ^aiva is Rajasic and is associated with the Bali offering; and 
the Taraasic, which is observed by the Kiratas and other tribes, includes sacrifices 
of animals and human beings.*^ 


The Saivagamas describe that the Saivas worship Siva in the aspects 
W h' f S' 'n Tandava-bhusana; the Pasupatas, ^iva smeared with 
different forms ‘ ashes and wearing Jatamakuta ; the Mahavratas, ^iva wearing 
a garland of bones; the Kalamukhas, Siva wearing sphatika and 
putra-dlpa beads; the Vamacaris, ^iva wearing the sacred thread and carrying fire; and 
Bhairavas, ^iva carrying damaru and wearing anklets, and that all these aspects of 
^iva should have three eyes. 


Perhaps immediately after the writing of the Atharva Upamsad^ which contains 

Th Pancn atana adoration to Visnu, ^iva, Durg^, Surya, Ganesa, the cult of the 
* Puja^* Pancayatana seems to have come into vogue. The Smartas 

generally perform this worship. The following information is 
important: Images, or stone and metal symbols, or diagrams, or earthenware pots, 
may be used to represent the divinities. The image or symbol of the god whom the 
worshipper prefers is placed in the centre, and the other four are so set as to form 
a aguare arounfd the central figure. The more used symbols are : Visnu, the ^lagrama 
pebble; Siva, the Narmadesvara pebble; Devi, a piece of metal, or the Svarnarekha 
Stone found in a river in South India; Surya, a round piece of Surykkanta i.e, Sun- 
Stone, or of Sphatika i. e. crystal; Ganesa, theSvarna-bhadra, a red slab from a stream 


1. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 203. 

2. Ibid, 3. 65, 47-49 
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near Arrali/^ The system has lost its vogue in Gujarat and the Tamil country* In 
Smarta temples, the mode of worship is Vedic. 

The Puranas make again a distinction between the worship of a Kuladevata 
and an Ista-devata, the chosen or tutelary deity of the house. *Among the Brahmans 
the Istadevata is that god of the Pahcayatana, which is placed in the centre.' 

(e). Worship oj the Goddess in various for ms 

The Goddess Devi is worshipped in many forms. She is variously named some¬ 
times according to her imagined age; thus when she is worshipped as an year-old baby, 
she is known by the name of Sandhya; if she is conceived to be two years old, she is 
called Sarasvatl; if of seven years of age, Candika; if of eight years of age, ^ambhavl, 
if of nine years of age, Durga or Bala; if of ten years of age, GaurT; if of thirteen, 
Mahalaksmi; and if of sixteen, Lalita.* 

It is worth noting that the worship of the village gods and goddesses is carried 
on generally by non-Brahmin priests. Thus the Pujaris or Bhopis or VIravesins 
consist mainly of a Pariah (Candalaputra), a Madiga, the Asadis, etc. Though one 
may find in a temple a Brahman priest here and there, still the main act of sacrificing 
the animals is carried on by the priests of the lower castes. Krishna Sastri has given 
some interesting details in regard to the ceremonies peculiar to these temples. They 
are : ‘fire-walking, swinging on the sidi with a hook passed through the skin during what 
is otherwise known as the Cakra-puja, lashing oneself with a whip, piercing a metallic 
wire right through the tongue or through the sides of the mouth, slashing at the breast 
and forehead with swords until the blood spurts out, thrusting a spear through the 
abdomen, and carrying on head the Karagam, lumps of ghee, or earthen pots with 
blazing fire in them. But when infectious diseases among men and cattle prevail, 
special worship is arranged for, to appease the deities by sacrificing animals, offering 
heaps of cooked rice mixed with blood, or by carrying the Karagam.’* 

The pryicipal festivals that are enjoined to be observed are as follows : Siva- 

p j ratrl on the 14th day of Magha (Dark-half); ^itala-sasthl, 

es iva 8 ^alakapaiicaka, ^akastaml, Holi festival (on the 15th day of 

Falguna) in honour of Kama, Krttikotsava, NarakacaturdasI, DTpavall, Balipratipada 
and Traipura-utsava, Durga Puja (in the month of Asvina), Mahanavarai, 
Nagapancami, Ganesicaturthl, Caitrapratipada, Karttika Paurnima, Makarasankramana 
etc. The festivals enumerated in the Padigam (Tamil) are: Aippasi onam, 
Kartigai, Margali, Tiruvadirai, Taippukm Masikkadalattu, Panguni Uttiram Astami, 
Parappu, etc. These were surely very old festivals common to all ^iva temples.* 
The principal festivals of the left-hand worshippers are : (1) The night of the Krsna- 
janmastami, called the Kalaratri; (2) the Moha-ratri, or KalicaturdasI, kept on the 
fourteenth day of the second half of Asvina; (3) the ^iva-ratri or Mabaiatrl, kept 
on the fourteenth of the dark-half of Magha; (4) the Darunl Ratri, kept on the 
day before the Holi festival, which is on the fifteenth day of the first half of Falguna 
Besides, nine nights in each of the months Asvina, Caitra, Pausa and Asadha are 

]. Farquhar. O.R.LJ,, pp. 293 ff. 2. Gopinatha Rao, op cit,, 1, ii. p. 333. 

3. Krishna Sastri, op, oit,, p. 226. 

4. C, V. N. Ayyar, Satvism in Southern India, p. 136. 
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also observed as holy nights. The Puranas enjoin that the respective days (Tithis) 
of the month, which are favoured by the respective deities, are as follows : Ganesa- 
Caturthi (4); Naga-pancami (5); Kutnara-SasthI (6); Sun SaptamI (7); ^ambhu- 
Astami (8); Candi-NavamI (9); Rudra-Ekadasi (11); Visau-DvadasI (12); Ananta- 
Trayodasi (13); and ^ambhu-Calurdasi (14). The Matsya P. states that Sankara 
is worshipped in every month through the whole year under the follcwing 
designations: ^ankarai i^ambhu, Mahesvara, Mahadeva, Sthanu, ^iva, Pasupati, Ugra, 
^arva, Tryambaka, Kara and Isana.^ 

The Purarias describe the following Vratas and Pujas ,as important: 
Somavara-vrata (of Siva and Uma),® Cirna-vratct* Naksatrakhya-vrata (on the 
13th of Margasirsa), MaheSvara-vrata^*' Adityasayana-vrata,^ Krsndstaml-vrata,^ 
Virupdk^a-vrata^ (14th day of the dark-half), Saubhagya-sayana-vrata^^ Lalita- 
vrata,^ Umd-Mahesvara-vrata'^^ (on 3rd of Margasirsa bright-half), Sdvitri vrata 
(15th of Jyestha)^^ Krttikd-vrata^^^ Umd-vrata and the following worships : 
Bhadrakdli^^ (eighth of the bright^half of Asvina), Surabhi,^^ Kutndrtpujd,^^ 
Mdtrganas,^’^ Gaurit Candikd, Halt, and others. 

(f). Animal and Human Sacrifice 

We have observed in the different portions of this work how the rite of animal 
sacrifice was in vogue in ancient times. The most popularly sacrificed animals were : 
the goat, buffalo, camel, cock, pig, rhinoceros, and others (Cf. under Human 
Sacrifice), The rite of animal sacrifice had absolutely nothing to do with totemism as 
Whitehead seems to suggest. It should also be noted in this connection that Manu 
recommends an oblation to Sn and Kali (of course not exactly a sacrifice of animals)/® 
We shall deal with the problem of the human sacrifice later on. 


(g). Other Topics 

The Puranas deal with various topics in regard to gifts, endowments, etc. to 
the temple. They speak of the Dipadana ceremony (lighting of lamps in the temple) 
and other topics. The use of the following objects is also recommended: the 
application of ashes (Bhasma or Vibhuti), the making of the three streaks (Tripundra) 
on the forehead, wearing the rosary of Rudraksa, holding the Tridanda (in the case of 
a Sannyasin), etc. The Puranas enumerate the names of various Kavacas or amulets 
i.e. ^iva Kavaca, Devi Kavaca, Bana Kavaca, etc. 


The various Puranas and other Indian records give different details in regard to 
the worship of the demons like the grahas of Skanda, the Bhutas, Pretas, Pi^cas, etc. 


1. 

Matsya P, Adh. 56. 


3. 

Agni P. 83. 41. 


5. 

Matsya P. Adh. 55. 


7, 

Visnudharmottara, III Khanda. 

Adh.188. 

9. 

Ibid, 4. 20. 


10. 

Ibid, Adh. 22. 

11. 

12. 

Ibid, 4,103. 

13. 

14. 

Visnudharmottara, II, Adh. 158. 15. 

16. 

Ibid, IV, 1, 145. 

17. 

18. 

Manu, II. 89 ; XII, 121. 



Z, Skanda P. Prahhdsa»kfittra--Md. 25,6. 
4. Bhavisya P. 4, 47. 

6. Vdtnana P, Adh, 16. 

8. Bhavisya, 4, 25. 

Bhavisya, 1, 102, 86. 

Harivamsa, 2, 77, 10 ff. 

Brahmavaivarta, Prakrtikhai^a, 47. 6. 
VisnudharmoHara, III, Adh. 222. 
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Superstitions generally include all those practices or colts of religious or senai- 
religious reverence, which have no proportion with the aim 
expected through them, and which accordingly cannot have been 
instituted or presupposed by god at least in ordinary circumstances.*^ 


Some Superalitions 


The Indus Valley finds also disclose the existence of many varieties of amulets 
e.g. amulets to obtain prosperity (including those which contain the representations of 
Svastikas, etc.); amulets to obtain ruin; amulets to obtain fecundity; amulets to 
obtain victory over the enemy; and others.* In the modern days amulets are 
generally tied to the wrist, to the neck, to the shoulders, or to the waist. We have 
partly dealt with this problem under the title of the Kanpbata Yogis. 


1. Heras, MS, 


2. Ibiii, 
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to have worn shoes. The sacrifice used to take place under the trees — the coipses 
being afterwards taken away by two bandis to the burial ground.^ The inscriptions 
relate that the number of human victims was generally either seven or a multiple of 
seven.* It is of immense interest to note that the number seven, as applied to the 
human victims, became current in later times in India as well as in the Western world. 
We shall examine the point presently. 


Account of 
Herodotus 


Just before the time of Zoroaster, it is told how Croesus, the king of the 
Lydians, was imprisoned and thrown on the burning pile. 
Herodotus relates the account as follows: ‘Thus was Sardis 
taken by the Persians and Croesus himself fell into their hands, 
after having reigned fourteen years, and been beseiged in his capital fourteen days ; 
thus too did Croesus fulfil the oracle, which said that he should destroy a mighty 
empire, by destroying his own. Then the Persians who had made Croesus prisoner 
brought him before Cyrus. Now a vast pile had been raised by his orders, and 
Croesus, laden with fetters, was placed upon it, and with him twice-seven of the sons 
of the Lydians.® The account is interesting especially because it states facts 
belonging to the pre-Zoroastrian age. 


The story of the origin of the Citpavans also is very interesting. Here is one 
Story of the accounts given by Monier Williams regarding the tradition : 

Citpavans Brahmans in the Konkan called Cit*pavans is said to 

have been created by Parasurama thus : After his contest with 
the Ksatriyas be took up his abode in the mountains of that part of India. There 
he had a quarrel with some Brahmins who resided with him in the same region. 
Then to spite them he went to the sea-shore, and finding fourteen funeral piles {Citds- 
Caityas) with the remains of a number of persons who had been burnt, resuscitated 
them and converted them into Brahmins,^ 


The Puranic data also is useful in this connection. The Brahmdnda Purdna 
p • d t describes that, ‘It is said that the Goddess Lalita wore a garland 
of the seven heads of the Raksisas by means of weaving their 
hair into each other and created a shrilling noise.’® Perhaps this refers to the tradition 
of offering the heads of seven human victims. 

The Atharvaveda maintains the tradition as follows : 

Atharvav«da “Seven victims held the sacrificial essence, 

The bright one and the one that hath grown feeble. 

The three and thirty deities attend them 

As such, conduct us to the world of SvargaJ^ 

It should be noted here that though the word seven is interpreted as meaning 
seven different kinds of victims including men and animals, still, in our opinion, this 
must have originally referred to the tradition of the sacrifice of seven victims. 


1. Marshall, H., No. H. 2. Cf. Heras, o^. c#< , p. 23. 

3. Herodotus, I. 86. 

4. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 271 /n. 

5. Brahmdnda P. Uttarabhdga, Adh. 24, 98. 6. Atharvaveda^ aii. 316, 
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Best of all, the famous Hymn on the Primeval Being^ or the Purusa-Sukta 
contains a specific reference in regard to the significance of the 
* number seven. It states that at the time when Purusa was 


being sacrificed, 

“Seven fencing sticks had he, thrice-seven layers of 
fuel were prepared. 

When the Gods, offering sacrifice, bound, as their 
* Victim, Purusa. (15), 

“Gods sacrificir^g, sacrificed the victim ; these were the 
earliest holy ordinances. 

The mighty Ones attained the height of heaven, there 

where the Sadfayas, Gods of old, are dwelling.” (16). 

The Purma-sukta is but a mystic glorification of the human victim who already 
stands sacrificed. If this be so then it actually points to an old custom belonging to 
the pre-Aryan times. The remarks made in the hymn that *these were the earliest 
ordinances* are instructive.^ 


Some of the Megalithic tombs in Southern India contain the contracted bodies 
^ ^ ^ of seven persons.® Crooke gives an interesting instance. He 

says, that when Hindus have removed the ashes from a burning 
ground they write the figures 49 on the spot where the corpse is cremated/ The 
story of Kamsa killing the first seven children of Vasudeva, Krsna’s father, should 
really throw some light on the ancient custom of sacrificing seven victims. The 
story of Devavrata is narrated as follows : Devavrata sees a maiden on the Ganges. 
He marries with her on condition that he would never interfere with any of her acts. 
After their marriage, as soon as the child was born, she threw it into the Ganges ; 
and this she did to seven children, one after another. But on her doing about the 
eighth, the king prevented her. She was Ganga. She said that they belonged to Vasus, 
and that therefore she wanted them to be sent to heaven soon. 

Thus all the above instances show how the system of sacrificing seven (or a 
multiple of seven) victims was widely prevalent in ancient India. 


Cult of Human Sacrifice belonged to Non-Aryans 

Both the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and later writings prove beyond doubt 
one factor, namely, that the cult of human sacrifice must have been originally practised 
by the non-Aryans and that if the Aryans have mentioned instances of the same, 
it must have been on account of the gradual flow of the non-Aryans into the fold of 
Aryanism itself. The following arguments may be adduced in support of the same : 


1. Rgveda, 3C, 90, 15-16. 

2. Cf. Karmarkar, •The Purusa-Sukta or the Mystic Glorification of the Human 
Victim/ J, B. B. R, A. S., 1941. 

3. E.g. The tomb No. XVII of Raiglr. Cf. Hunt, ^Hyderabad Cairn Bnrlals and their 
8igQificince\ Journal of the Royal Anthropological InstitutSy LIV, p. 148. 

4. Crooke, op* oit,, 11. 51. 
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(1) We have already referred to the prevalence of the cult among the Minas 
and other tribes in the Mohenjo Daro period. 

(2) The Panis are another Viatya tribe of Rgvedic fame. The Bhaga* 
vata Parana meotions a story, that the king of the Vrsalas performed 
the human sacrifice according to the custom prevalent among the 
Panis.^ This must really have been a reminiscence of the ancient 
tradition. The story is related as follows : 

• 

‘Once upon a time, a king of the Vrsalas (Vrsallpatih), desirous of having a 
son, undertook to sacrifice a male human being for the propitiation of Bhadrakall* 
By chance the sacrificial male beast secured tor the purpose was let loose and could 
not be found out at the time of sacrilice. Thereupon the followers of the leader of 
Panis ran hither and thith r in search of the object of the sacrifice. In their frantic 
they proceeded towards the field at dead of night covered with darkness and by chance 
they came to see line decrepit Bharata while he was engaged in protecting the field 
having stationed himself on high in a particular subtle way. The followers of the 
Vrsalipati found him gifted with auspicious marks and thought that he would serve 
well the purpose of their master’s sacrifice. Then they bound him (Bharata) with 
ropes, and with deligluiul countenance they proceeded towards the altar of the Goddess 
Kali where their master was awaiting them. According to their rules they got 
Bharata bathed, clothed him with a new piece of cloth and be bedecked decked him 
ornaments, fragrant garlands and marks of iilaka. Then having fed him and 
worshipped him with presents of incense, lamps, garlands, fried paddy, new leaves, 
fruits and tender rootr, they, chanting aloud the glories of the Goddess Kali and 
playing Mrdangas and Panavas brought him before the Goddess Bhadrakali, and made 
him sit there with his face downwards. Thereupon the priest of the king, to worship 
the Goddess Bhadrakail with the blood-like Asava of that male beast being purified 
with incantations, look up a dreadful d igger. The minds of those Panis were possessed 
by the qualities of darkness and ignorance and were filled with the pride of riches.* 
Later on, it is told how Bhadrakali saved Bharata from slaughter. 

(3) In the Brahmavaivarta P. it is stated how the Tamasic Puja (worship) 
through human sacrifice was practised by the Kiratas and other tribes.* 
The Parana further describes that the person to be sacrificed must also 
bear horns {Sa-srhgali),^ Is this the same as the horn-like trident 
placed over the head of Siva ? 

(4) Story of Jarasandha* : The M a hdbhar at a sta,tGS that Jarasandha bad 
imprisoned one hundred kings and kept them in the temple of Pasupati 
at Varanavata situated in Magadha, on the opposite side of the Ganges. 
It is said that they were to be slaughtered like ‘cattle’, but they were 
saved later on. Jarasandha is described as an Asura. Hence he must 
have evidently belonged to the non-Aryan race. 

1. Bhagavata P. Fifth Skandha. Adh. 9, vv 12 ff. 

2. Brahmavaivarta P. Prakrit Kh.^ Adh. 94. 3. Ibid^ Adh. 94, v. 96. 

4. Uahdbhdrata, II, 15, 23. 
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(5) The practice of the cult was in vogue amongst many of the lower tribes 
in India. 

(6) In Aryan Documents. The early instance of .Suncihsepa (rather implicitly 
referred to in the Rgveda)^^ who was saved from being sacrificed as a 
human victim at the instance of llariscandra,* is a clear indication of 
the fact how the Aryans were showing a keen dislike towards the rite. 
Further the famous chapter on Purusamedha in the Yajurveda mentions, 
among other victims, the Vrat>P, Puinscali and Mfigadha.® This 
evidently proves the keen hatred of the Aryans against the practice of 
human sacrifice. Besides, as we have pointed out above, the Purusa- 
sukta throws a clear indication on the fact of the existence of the cult in 
the pre-Aryan days. 

Thus all these instances are clear proof of the fact that the rite, of human 
sacrifice must have been popularly in vogue amongst the proto-Indians and that 
the Aryans must have adopted it later on. 

(b). Human Sacrifice in early Literature 

The Rgveda contains two indications regarding the practice of the cult. The 
Hymn I. 24 of the Rgveda is addressed to Varuna, Prajapati, Savitar and Bhaga. It 
is attributed to Sunahsepa, son of Ajigarta. Therein the poet is addressing Varuna to 
save him from his Pasa (or bondage). In the opinion of scholars this forms anucleous 
of the story of J^unahsepa and Hariscandra related in the Aitareya Brdhmana, The 
Brahmana relates the story as follows : ‘A king named Hariscandra worships Varuna 
in order to obtain a son, promising to sacrifice to him his first-born. A son is born, 
named Rohita; but the king delays the sacrifice until Rohita grows up, when his father 
communicates to him his intended fate. Rohita refers submission and spends several 
years in the forest away from him. There, at last, he meets with Ajigarta, a Rsi in 
great distress and pursnades him to part with his second son Sunahsepa to be offered^ 
as a substitute, to Varuna. Sunahsepa is about to be sacrificed when, by the advice 
of Visvamitra, one of the officiating priests, he appeals to the Gods, and is liberated.’^ 
The story is referred to in many Puranas.^ Further, the Purusa-sukia (X. 90) 
happens to be a mystic glorification of the victim who already stands sacrified (cf. 
Supra)* 

Next, the Purusamedha described in the Vdjasancyi Sainhitd (XXX) indicates 
how the human sacrifice was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy over all 
created beings.® In this sacrifice eleven human beings and eleven barren cows were 
offered up. Various gods along with the victims to be offered to them are mentioned. 
It is worth noting that the Purusamedha refers to the Vratya, Purh::cali and Magadha 

1. Rgveda t 1. 24, 2. Cf. infra, 3. Vdjasancyi Samhitd, XXX. 

4. Cf. Wilson, I, p. 60, Muir, O. S T., I. 355, 407, 413 ; and Max Miiller, 

Ancient Sanskrit Literature* p. 408. 

5. Cf. Bhdgavata P., IX, 165, 28ff ; Vdyu P,, Adh. 91,94ff ; Devi-Bhdgavata VII, 

Adh. 12flf; Mdrkandeya P,, Adhs, 7-8. 6. E.R,E,* VI, p. 849. 
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as being fit persons to be sacrificed. The Taittinya Samhita (iii» 4), the Satapatha 
Brahmana (xiii. 6), the Sankhayana (xvi. 10-16) and Vaitaiia-Srauta-Sutras 
(xxxvii. f. ) throw further light on the problem. 

The Satapatha Brahmana requires the immolation of a human being at the 
time of performing the A^vamedha,^ As Weber points out, ‘the anaddha Purusa is 
not a fiction; for that, on certain occasions, instead of this ‘man of straw’ a real victim 
was offered, is shown by the ritual manuals and by Brdhmanic texts. The man who 
is slaughtered must be neither a priest nor a slave, but a warrior or a man of the third 
caste.’’ The Mahdbhdrata refers to the story of one hundred kings who were impri¬ 
soned and made ready by Jarasandha for being sacrificed in the temple of Pasupati.* 

(c). The Purdnic Literature 

The Puranic literature abounds in instances or exhortations regarding the 
practice of human sacrifice. The Padma P. narrates how in the Dvapara Yuga a 
king named Dlnanath was advised by Galava to perform the sacrifice for obtaining 
a son.^ The Kdlikd Parana gives very interesting details regarding the performance 
of the human sacrifice: ‘Having placed the victim before the goddess, the worshipper 
should adore her by offering flowers, sandal paste, and bark, frequently repeating the 
Mantra appropriate for sacrifice. Then, facing the North and placing the victim to 
face the East, he should look backward and repeat this Mantra : “O man, through my 
good fortune thou hast appeared as a victim ; therefore, 1 salute thee ; thou uniform 
and of the form of a victim. Thou, by gratifying Candika, destroyest all evil incidents 
to the giver. Thou, a victim, who appearest as a sacrifice meet for the Vaisriavl, hast 
my salutations. Victims were created by the self-born himself for sacrificial rites ; 
I shall slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter as a sacrifice is no murder”. Thus medi¬ 
tating on that human-formed victim, a flower should be thrown on the top of its head 
with the Mantra : ”0 sword, thou art the tongue of Candika and bestower of the 
region of the gods. • Black and holding the trident, thou art like the last dreadful night 
of creation ; born fierce, of bloody eyes and mouth, wearing a blood-red garland salu¬ 
tations be to thee”. The sword, having thus been consecrated, should be taken up 
while repeating the : ''Am hum phat*' and the excellent victim slaughtered 

with it. Thereafter, carefully sprinkling the blood of the victim, water, rock-salt, 
honey, aromatics, and flowers, it should be placed before the goddess, and the skull 
also, with a lamp burning over it, should be placed before her with the Mantra : 
”Om, Aim, Hrlm, Srim, KausikI, thou art gratified with the blood”. 

It is again stated in connection with the sacrifice of animals and human 
beings : ‘Birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, nine species of wild animals, buffaloes, bulls, 
he-goats, ichneumons, wild bears, rhinoceros, antelopes, iguanas, reindeer, lions, tigers, 
men, and blood drawn from the offerer’s own body, are looked upon as proper oblations 

1. Satapatha Brd.t XIII. iii. 6. 5, etc. 

2. Cf. Weber, Episch in Vedisch Ritual, p.777. 

3. Cf. supra, 

4. Padma P. Brahma-Khanda, 12, 3£f, 
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to the goddess Candika. By a human scrifice, attended by the forms laid down, Devi 
is pleased 1,000 years, and by the sacrifice of three men 100,000 years*. ^ 

Bana, the famous author of the Kadamharl refers to the sale of human flesh.*' 
The Mdlatl-Mddhava of Bhavabhuti relates how Madhava, the hero, tries to win the 
favour of the ghouls of the cemetery by au offering of human flesh, and comes upon a 
temple of Camunda just in time to save his love Malatl. from being sacrificed to the 
Goddess by Aghoraghanta, the priest, and his acolyte, Kapalakundala.® This is a 
singular instance wherein a female is meant to be sacrificed. The Kathdsaritsdgara 
of Somadeva gives many instances of human sacrifice in honour of Candika 
or Camunda. ‘One Muravara, a Turushka or Indo-Scythian, proposes to make a 
human sacrifice in memory of his dead father. We have expiatory sacrifices to Candika 
to save the life of a king.** 

Again instances of cannibalism are not wanting in Indian literature. All the 
demons (Raksasas) are always depicted as being cannibals. The legend of king 
Kalmasapada, how he was cursed by Vasistha to become a cannibal, is too famous to 
be mentioned here in detail.® 

(d). Kali and other Goddesses 

The Tantric texts have both ‘approbated and reprobated the system of Human 
Sacrifice.’ There are numerous instances of the observance of this cult. Almost till 
the advent of the British rule, one victim used to be sacrificed every Friday in the 
temple of Kali at Tanjore.® Many rulers and chieftains performed the sacrifice at 
the temple of Kali. The Marathas were keen observers of this cult. In A. D. 1830, 
it is said that at the famous shrine of Daotesvari in Baster upwards of twenty-five 
men were immolated by the Raja on a single occasion. The cult was also common 
in the North-East of India. About 150 persons were immolated by the Koch King 
Nar Narayan (16th cen,). The Haft Iqlim states that in Koch Bihar persons called 
Bhogis sometimes oflfered themselves as victimsThe same custom was followed in 
the Jaintia Paragaiias. Here, the head, which was cut off, used to be placed before the 
goddess on a golden plate, and the lungs used to be cooked and eaten by such 
Kdndrd Yogis as were present, and the royal family partook of a small quantity of 
rice cooked in the blood. In the absence of voluntary victims other persons were 
actually kidnapped.® 

Vogel has observed that the sculptural representations of South India throw 
light on the ‘prevalence of the practice of self-irr^molation by a head-offering to Devt 
(Goddess)*.® The Chufiyas and their successors Ahoms practised the cult on a large 
scale. The custom was popular among the Dravidian tribes of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau. The Khonds used to offer victims to Tari Pennu, the earth-goddess, to avert 

1. Cf. E, R, E, VI, p. 850. i. ; also Asiatic Researches, V (1897), 371 ff. 

2. Harsacarita, pp. 92 f., 136, 263. 3. Cf. also Payne. The Saktas, pp. 42-43. 

4. Cf. Crooke, op. cit., II, p.l68; also. Tawaey, Kathdsaritsdgara, 1.336,5; ii.253.338 etc. 

5. Cf. also Crooke, op. cit., II, p. 168. 6. E. R. E., VI. p, 850. 

7. Ibid. 8. Ibid. 

9. Bulletin of the London School of Oriental Studies^ VI, pp. 539-43; Minaksi, 
Pallavas, pp.l82ff. 
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misfortune nnd disease, to obtain success in war, and especially to ensure success and 
good crops/ The practice was also current among many of the Mongoloid 
tribes in the Naga hills and on the Paikoi. Further, the Bhumij used to kidnap 
children and sacrifice them at theshn’ne of their goddess Rankini. The Bhuyiyas 
used to ofTer sacrifices before Thakurani Mai. Malcolm states that the Karhada 
Brahmins used to sacrifice to their deities a young Brahmin every year.® In the 
seventeenth century, the Sikhs confer that the great reformer Guru Govind prepared 
himself for his mission by the sacrifice of one of his disciples to Durga*. The Raja 
at Jaipur, n^ar Vizagapattam, at his installation in 1861, is ^aid to have sacrificed a 
girl to Durga.* The Ta nijs of Ceylon,® and the Banjaris and Kois of the Telugu 
country practised the cult® till recently. 

When the Portuguese first settled at Calicut, the Kottakkal Cruisers surprised a 
Portuguese vessel and sacrificed all their pri-oners on rock, which is even now called 
as the‘Sacrifice-rvKk [Thoovak-kal or Vallaihal ‘the white rock/.'^ The Tamil 
Country— The Silappathikciram reifies a thrilling incident. It describes: ‘From 
that memorable day on which Kovilan was beheaded, there was no rain in the Pandyan 
kingdom; and fa nine, fever and smali'pox smile the people sorely. Verivel-Cheliyu, 
who held his court at Korkai, believing that these misfortunes w^ere brought on by 
the curse of Kannaki, sacrificed one thousand goldsmiths at her altar and performed 
festivals in her honour. Copious rain then fell and famine and pestilence disappeared 
from the kingdoiu.’® 

At Kitar in Pangi (in the valley of the Chinab)* there is a shrine of Det Nag. 

To Naga It is said that human victims were offered to him,® 


To Earth and 
River-demons 


There is a superstition current throughout India that buried treasure becomes 
the property of demons, and that it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been mollified with 
blood.^° There are also motions current that ‘a bridge over a 
big or fast-flowing river will not stand until the river-spirit has been appeased by the 
offering of human blood/^ 

(e). Offering oj Okie's own blood 


The practice of offering one’s own blood to Kali is in vogue since ancient 
times. Both the Kdlika Purdna and later tradition maintain it. Murdoch observes 
that there is scarcely a respectable house in Bengal the mistress of which has not at 


1. E.R.E., VI,p.850. 

2. Campbell, Notes, 339; Wilson, Indian Caste, ii 228q.; Bombay Gazetteer, X,n4. 

3. T. Trunipp, The Adi Grantha, Intro. p.XC. 

4. BdW. Jungle Life, p, 580. 

5. The Tamils performed one such sacrifice in 1872 ; cf. /. A, ii, 125. 

6. Ibid. viii. 219, 220. 

7. Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. 356. 

8. Silappdthikdram, Canto X ff. Cf, also Kanaka Sabhai, The Tamils 1800 years 
Ago, p. 161. 

9. Vogel, Indian Serpent-lore, p, 253. 10. p. S5Z. 

11. lbid;ci. also in general, Human Sacrifioes to Water Spirits, QJ»M*S*, XII, pp. 397ff. 
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one time or other shed her own blood under the notion of satisfying the Goddess by the 
operation.^ The Hibiscus flowers offered to Kali may be a reminiscence of the above 
custom.® The details of the practice may be summarized as follows : ‘When a 
husband or a son is dangerously ill, a vow is made that on the recovery of the patient 
the goddess will be propitiated with human blood. The vow is fulfilled either at the 
next Durga Puja, or at once in some temple of Kali. The wife or mother, after perfor¬ 
ming certain ceremonies, draws a few drops of blood from her breast with a nail-cutter, 
and offers them to the goddess. ® 

(/). Attribution of Mystic Power 

Crooke observes that there are (also) forms of the rite which depend on the mystic 
power attributed to human flesh and blood in various charms and black magic.^ The 
Kathasaritasagara narrates some interesting tales in this connection. Once the 
witches while flying about in the air are described to have said, ‘These are the magic 
powers of witches’ spells, and are due to the eating of human flesh. On another 
occasion, it is related that the hero exchanges an anklet with a woman for some human 
flesh.’® 

Bathing in human blood was considered as one of the remedies for disease. 
Somadeva narrates a story in waich the pregnant queen asks her husband to gratify 
her longing by filling a tank with blood for her to bathe in.® 

ig). Killing a King 

The Golden Bough narrates many tales of the observance of this practice. A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicut, where Zamorin, or King, was formerly 
obliged to cut his throat in public at the end of a twelve years’ reign. But by the 17th 
century the rule had been modified. * 

{h). Other Topics 

There are also other interesting topics dealt with in Indian literature e. g. 
momiai sticks, equivalent to the ‘Caduceus of Hermes, the rod of Moses, the staff of 
Elisha, the wand of circle, or of Gwydion or skirni.* Again, Somadeva describes that 
a Kapalika ascetic has a magic stick which dances. 


1. Payne, TheSaktas^ p. 13. 2. Woodrofie. S.S., p. 115. 

3. E.R,E,, VI, p. 853. 4. Crooke. op. cit, Vol. H, p. 171. 

5, TfiVfaey^ Kathasaritsagaray 1.157, 21^• 6. Crooke, c*4., II, pp, 173-74. 

7. B. R, E.t p. 853; cf. also, Pinkerton's Voyages and Travels (London. 1811), viii. 374. 

8. Crooke, op. oit,, Vol. II, p, 178, 
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CHAPTER XIII 

DIFFUSION OF SAIVISM 

1. EARLY SAIVISM 

Various Theories-Mahabharata Period-Puranic Period-The Historical Period. 

The period of the origin and development of the Saiva sects is almost coeval 
with that of the VIaty^ religion itself. It has already been observed how a gradual 
development of the Vratya Gods took place from the proto-Indian period, through the 
Vedic and the post-Vedic period, down to that of the latest of the Puranic writings. 
Even so we can succinctly trace the history of the J^aiva sects during the whole of the 
above periods. 

(a). Various Theories 

Though all the data at our disposal points to the pre-Vedic origin of the Vratya 
religion, still various scholars proposed a post-Vedic origin either to the Vratya 
religious belief itself or to its sectarian followers. Hopkins contended that, ‘it is to 
the Epic that one must turn to study the budding and gradual flowering of the 
modern religions, which have cast strict orthodoxy into the shade.’^ Barth asserted 
that, ‘Like that of Buddhism, their rise in general was due to the unsatisfactory nature 
of the old Brahmanical theory, the divinities of which had gradually retired and disap¬ 
peared behind a host of abstractions too subtle to affect the conscience of the masses. 
But, in taking this step they did not, like the sect of Sakyamuni, openly sunder all 
connection with the past.’* Winternitz emphatically proposed that, ‘in reality all 
sects of ‘Hinduism’ which are related to a worship of Visnu or Siva, are nothing but 
offshoots of the original Brahmanism, which they never, however, deny’.* 

However, all that has been discovered at Mohei7jo Daro and other sites has 
proved beyond doubt that the roots of Saivism can be traced to that very ancient 
period. The instances of the Yatis in the Rgveda, the Eka-Viatya in the Atharvaveda^ 
and the Arhats and Garagirs in the Brdhmanas, do point to a non-Vedic origin of 
the Vratya sects in general. The Yatis of the Rgveda, towards whom the Aryans 
look with a particular contempt, must themselves have been a continuation of the 
pre-Vedic order of asceticism^ In the light of this remark, we find that the rise of 
the so-called doctrines of Vaisnavism and other systems rrust have been absolutely of 
a later origin-at the most starting from the period of the later Upanisads and the later 
portion of the Mahabhdraia, It should also be noted that the Vratya religion, which 
was prevalent in the country during all this period, must have acted as a source of 
inspiration or stimulus to the other religious sects in India. 

1. Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 49. 

2. Barth, The Religions of India, p. 134. 

3. Winternitz, *Die Tantras Und die Religionder Saktas,'Berlin, in Ostasiatische Zeit 

Schrift, 1916, Hebt, 3 jTrans. in Sakti and Sdkta, p, 113. 
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(b). Early Period 

In the proto-Indian period we found how the early tribes like the Minas, Bilavas, 
KananTrs, Paravas and others were directly connected with the worship of the Divine 
Triad consisting of ^iva, Amma and Karttikeya (Muruga) respectively. Further, one 
of the Mohenjo Daro kings introduced the cult of the Lihga, which was in vogue among 
the Kavals, a tribe coming from the far-eastern Islands. Though the Mina king, 
who was responsible for introducing it, was imprisoned and perhaps beheaded by the 
people, still, the cult as such was later on made as their own by the proto-Indians. 
There were also ascetics residing in caves and meditating on God Siva. 

The Rgveda always refers to the Yatis, who belonged to the Vratya order (cf. 
infra). The Rgveda has twice referred to the ^isnadevas and Muradevas, who were 
the direct worshippers of the Lihga and the Divine Triad. Besides, the later Brahma- 
nic and Upanisadic literature points out how the various sects like the Garagirs, the 
Arhats, the Kapalikas and others came into vogue. The Maitrt Upanisad speaks about 
the ascetic order in these terms, ‘Verily, the source of the net of delusion (Moha) is the 
fact of the association of one who is worthy of heaven with those who are not. Now, 
there are those who are continually living upon handi-craft; and, moreover, there are 
others who are town-beggars, who perform the sacrifice for the unworthy, who are 
disciples of Sudras, and who, though Sudras, know the scriptures. And, moreover, 
there are o'hars, who are rogues, who wear their hair in a twisted knot.’^ Side by 
side with the other sects, we find that the Pasupatas also come into prominence.. The 
Atharvasiras Upanisad creates for them a fixed order and system. 

The Niddesa^ which is regarded as one of the old books of the Pali Buddhistic 
Canon, refers to the various religious systems prevailing in India during the fourth 
century B. C.: ‘The deity of the lay followers of the Ajivakas is the Ajlvakas 
of those of the Nighantas is the Nighantas, of those of the Jatilas (ascetics wearing 
long matted hair) is the Jatilas, of those of the Paribbajakas is the Paribbajakas, of 
those of the Avaruddhakas is the Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are 
devoted to an elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Pu^a- 
bhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, Asuras, Gandhabbas, 
Maharajas, Canda, Suriya, India, Brahma, Deva, Disa, is the elephant, the horse, 
the cow, the dog, the crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc. 
respectively.*’* 

(c). Saiva sects and devotees in Mahdbhdrata 


The Mahdbhdrata gives some important details in regard to the devotees of 


Saiva Devotee! 


Siva. Arjuna, on the advice of Krsna, is described to have made an 
obeisance to Durga before the commencement of the battle, and 


prayed for success.* The Anusdsana Parva relates the story of the fight which 
ensued between ^iva in the guise of a Kirata and Arjuna, and how afterwards ^iva 


being pleased with him, gifted away the Pasupata weapon to him/ In the Drona 


1. Maitrl Upanisad 

2. R. G. Qhaadarkar. V*. S. (Colleeted Worki, Vol. IV). pp. 3-4. 

3. Cf. Page 101 Supra. 4. Vana Parvan^ Adhe. 38-4P, 

28 
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Parva, Krsna and Arjuna are said to have visited the Kailasa mountain ; and that on 
that Arjuna obtained the Pasapatastra from ^iva.^ The Sauptika Parva narrates 
how Asvatthaman propitiated iDahkara and obtained a sword from him ; and how on 
^iva himself entering into his bjdy, Asvatthaman carried on havoc and destruction with 
the terrible sword in the catnp of the Pandavas, killing all their progeny and even 
DhfsUdyumna, who had cut off the head of his father Drona.* The Anukasana 
Parva relates another interesting story of Krsna : Jambavati, one of the wives of 
K|;’sna, expressed the dasira of having as good a son as that of Rukminl, his chief con¬ 
sort, Eventuilly, Krsin had to take recourse to Mahadeva, through whose favour 
alone his wishes could be fulfilled. He then went to the Himalayas, the abode of ^iva. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu,® and had a long discourse with him.* 
The text also gives a long list of worshippers, including the Daityas, who attained 
their desired objects, such as ‘sons, weapons, powers, etc. through the favour of Maha¬ 
deva, whom they had propitiated by rigid austere practices and other ways.’ It is 
worth noting that Upamanyu himself is described as a Lihga worshipper. 

The Mahabharata details the stories of ^ukra and Parasurama. Again ^iva 
is said to have been born as Durvasa.® Jayadratha is said to have constructed the 
Vyuha with the help of the boon from Rudra.® The story of Bhaglratha is related in 
the Vanaparva. Drupada is described lo have begot ^ikhandi, mainly through the 
blessings of Siva.*^ Sikhandi himself was a worshipper of Siva.® Jarasandha was a 
worshipper of ^iva Pasupati.^ The Mahabharata relates how he had imprisoned one 
hundred kings with the intention of sacrificing them as victims in the temple of 
Pasupati at Varanavata (cf. under Human Sacrifice). The stories of Markaijdeya^® 
and Mankanaka^^ are detailed in the Vana and Salya Parvas respectively. 

The Mahabharata makes a mention of the Pasupata sect and deals with its 
Seotg in theology. Again, the Epic commentator sees in the epithet 

Mahabhnrata Pancamahakalpa. applied to Visnu, a reference to the scriptures, 

Agamas of diverse sects, Sauras, Saktas, Ganesas, ^aivas and the Vaisnava§,^* 
Winternitz and Hopkins, however, do not agree with the above interpretation. Still, 
the fact that the Mahabharata knew a number of sects and their systems becomes 
clear from one of its passages wherein a clear reference is made lo the Aumas (Uma 
worshippers), Mahesvaras, Nandi-dharmas, Kaumaras, etc.^® Further, it refers to the 
sects, when it states that, the red garment, ‘the vow of silence, the three fold staff, the 
water-pot, these only lead astray; they do not make for salvation.’^* 
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2. Sauptika P., Adh. 7. 

3. 

Anusasana P., Adb. 14. 

4. Ibid. 

5. 

Anusasana P., Adh. 263 ; cf. also Visnu P, Amia 1,9,1. 

6. 

Drona P., Adh. 43. 

7. Vdyaga P., 189. 

8 . 

Ibid. 193.54. 

9. Sabha P., Adh. 14. 74-73. 

10. 

Vana P., Adh. 130. 

11. SalymP.,hAh 39,64ff. 

12. 

Hopkins, Great Epio of India^ p.IlS. 


13. 

Aivarnddhika P., Adh. 96, 17 ff. 

14. S»n«P., Adh. 330, 39. 
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(d). The Puranic Data 

The Purauas are a repository of the cultural lore of the proto- and ancient 
Indians. The Puranic writers have accumulated data which was in the form of 
floating traditions handed down from one generation to the other since almost the 
early beginnings of Indian history. First, they depict the deeds of the various 
devotees of 6iva, Visnu, Brahma and other Gods; then they speak of the various 
sects and their cults; and thirdly, they describe how a particular struggle was going on 
between the orthodox and the so-called heterodox communities in ancient India. 
It is proposed to deal here with the broader aspects of the Vratya religion, as they 
are dealt with in the Puranas. 

(1) The Priest-hood and the Sects, 

Whatever may be the age of the respective Puranas in general, we find that 
all these documents depict the particular conflict that was going on between the 
followers of the Vedic and the non-Vedic section of the people. By the end of the 
Grhyasutra period, almost all the rites and customs of the Aryans had taken a definite 
shape and form. And during the next few centuries, the Smrtis laid down social and 
religious rules and regulations for the observance by the people in the Aryanized 
India. Eventually, we find that the Puranic writers of the age describe the so-called 
heretical sects rather in a term of denunciation. 

The Puranas describe rather with a peculiar sense of aghast of what would 
happen at the advent of the Kaliyuga. While speaking of the predominance of the 
^udras in the political sphere, and the break-down of the Varnasrama-dharma, they 
emphatically state that, “Thus even the best of Brahmans fare against the directions 
of the Vedas, turn non-believers, and sell the fruit of their penance and sacrifices. 
The Brahmans became spiritually connected with the ^^udras who claimed equality of 
status as regards bed, seat and dining. In religion also the Sudras exhibited abnormal 
zeal. Naturally the Sudras had a special attraction for Buddhism, because it 
denounced caste system and challenged the supremacy of the Brahmanas. They 
were further encouraged by the acceptance of Buddhism and Jainism by the kings, 
became Buddhist monks, and began to preach Buddhism. The Vdyu^ and the 
Brahtndnda* Puranas observe: ‘With white teeth, eyes brought under control, 
heads shaved and red clothes on, the Sudras will perform religious deeds*. Besides 
the above causes of disturbance, there were also others which seemed to destroy 
social peace and order. Kings turned robbers, and the officers lost all sympathy for 
their masters. There was a great spread of Saivism with the result that in ttre 
country buildings and squares were marked with tridents, and women used these to tie 
their hair. Some people put on red clothes, some became Nirgranthas, some turned 
Kapalikas, some sold the Vedas, and some sold the Tirthas...* Further it is described 
that there will be various sects ; Sannyasins wearing clothes coloured red, Kapalikas 
and various others holding themselves followers of some Deva or other, will find 
fault with Dharma; that, many shall profess to have supreme knowledge, because 

1. V«yM.58, 59. 2, P. II. 31,59j(6),60 (a). 

3. Kurma^ I. 29, 12 i Srhad—dhartna, II. 31, 65, which describes as ^S'iva-jtela dvijas** 

tatba\ 
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thereby they will easily earn their livelihood, that some hypocrites will mark their 
bodies with Vedic symbols also, and that* in the Kali age anybody will study the 
Vedas ; and the Sudras will be experienced in the Veda, and that there will be many 
false religionists**/ The Devihhagavata speaks of the prevalence of those who brand 
themsel^^es with the marks (hot), those who are given to obscene (kamacara’ratah) 
acts, Kapalikas. Kaulikas, Baudihas, Jains and others, who are all doers of evil 
actions.** The Naradiya Purdna relates about the heretics without religion, the 
vilest beggars, the Kapalikas, and those who wander naked or with red clothes/ 

(2) The Various Sects and Systems. 

The Puranas give a description of the various Vratya sects and systems of 
philosophy. They also express their own denunciation regarding those systems every 
now and then. The Vdyu Purdtia states that the six Darsanas were: Brahma, ^aiva, 
Vaisnava, Saura. Sakta, and Arhata.* The Kurma P„ a ^aiva document par 
excellence^ says that God Kesava created the following Sastras, by way of causing 
delusion (Moha sastras), at the initiation of Siva : Kapala, Naknla, Varna, Bhairava 
{Purva and Pascima), Pahcaratra, Pasupata and other thousands of Sastras®. Again, 
it refers to the Kapala, Bhairava, Yamala, Vama, Arhata and others.® In another 
passage it makes a distinction between the J^rauta and Asrauta systems : ‘By me was 
first composed, for the attainment of liberation, Srauta Pasupata, which is excellent, 
subtle and secret, the essence of Vedas. The learned who are devoted to the Veda 
should meditate on iJiva Pasupati. This is Pasupata Yoga to be practised by seekers 
of liberation. By me also have been spoken Pasupata, Soma, Lakula and Bhairava 
opposed to Veda. They should not be practised. They are outside Veda.**^ The Skdnda 
Purdna refers to thi twenty-eight Agamas, and says, that the following five lead to 
the path of liberation : Kalamukba (or Kalamukha), Kahkala, Saiva, Pasupata and 
Mahavrata.® In another place, it mentions the Itihasa, Purana, Bhutanetra, Garuda^ 
Bhairava, Mahatantra, Kulamarga (which is two-fold).® The Bhavisya Purdna 
describes that, ‘the God of the Agamas is Siva, Sarada of the Tantras, Ganapati of 
Jamalas, Narayana of Bharata, etc.^^^ The NdradJya Purdna makes a classification 
of the ^aivas as : 'those who are Siddhanta-margis, Pasupatas, Mahavratadharas, and 
Kapalikas.*^^ The Sfva P. makes a distinction between Srauta and Asrauta (Vedic and 
non-Vedic) kinds of Agamas. It says, ‘^a^as are those who are engrossed in the 
performance of the sacrifice of knowledge, and the Mahesvaras are those who are in 
the performance of rites.*^* The Vdmana Purdna refers to the four systems, namely^ 
^aiva, Pasupata, Kaladamana and Kapalika. It also refers to the name of Rtudhvaja 
Samavedl, who is a Pasupaiacarya/® 

1. Ho.zTtLt Purdnic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs, pp. 209-10 (for the whole 
topic), 2. Ibid, 

3. Ndradtya P.; Purvahhdga, 80, 56-8, 4. Vdyu P,, 104, 16. 

5. Kurma P„ Uttarabhdga, Adh. 38, p. 740 (Bengali Ed,). 


6. 

Ibid, 12, 137. 

7 

Kurma, XVI. 1. 

8. 

Skdnda, P , Arundcala-Md, 10,65. 

9, 

Ibid, Prabhdsa*Khu 1,24,26. 

10. 

Bhavisya P,, 2,116,8-9. 

11. 

Ndradtya P, Uttara-Kh,, 31,103. 

12. 

Siva P., Purva Kh,, 32,11. 

13. 

Vdmana P., Adh. 63, 70. 
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The Vayaviya Samhita of the Siva Purana deals with the whole of the Agamic 
system. Besides, there are other references made in the various Puranas regarding 
one aspect of ^aivism or the other e. g. Saura P. (Adb. 38-40); Padma P, (Bhumi- 
khan4a ^ Adh, Iff.); Lihga P. (Adb. 15 flf.); Brahtndnda P. {Utiarabhdgat Adh. 
3 and 34); Vardha P. (Adh. 21, 79), etc. 

(3) Early Devotees. 

The Puranas have supplied us with ample materials in regard to the early 
devotees of 6iva. However, the statements made by them should be treated with 
caution. Sometimes they may be sheer inventions, and sometimes they may be real 
facts. It is proposed here to give a brief survey of the main ^aiva devotees who 
flourished in the past. 

The Puranas mention the following names of kings and queens who were the 
devotees of ^iva: The Praclna-barhisas,^ Raghava (who installed the Lihga at 
Ramesvaram), ® Bhagiratha (who brought down the Ganges by praising ^iva),* 
Saudasa,* the sons of Karttavirya,® the sixteen kings: Prthu, Marut, Bharata» 
Jjasabindu, Gaya, Sibi, Rama, Ambarisa, Mandhata, Dillpa, Bhagiratha, Suhotra, 
Rantideva, Yayati, Sagara,® the Kekaya king Dharmasakha,"^ Krsna, Bhismaka, King 
of Vrsnis,® Janaka,® Aila,’® Iksvaku,'^ Sagara’s second wife (who obtained a boon for 
children), Arjuna^* (who obtained the Pasupatastra etc.), Sukra, Parasurama, 
Nabhaga,^* Priyavrata and his sons, Uttanapada and his descendants, Dhruva^ 
Rsabha, Bharata, Kakustha, and others.^* 

The following sages are described as being the devotees of ^iva : Yajhaval- 
kya and others,^® Galava,^® Svetasvatara (called a Maba-Pasupata),^'^ Dadhici/® his 
son Pippalada^® (who is called an incarnation of ^iva), Bhrgu, ^ukra (who obtained 
the Sanjivani-Vidya), Sandilya®^, Manti, Gautama (with his Ksetra at Arunacala)*^, 
Markandeya,®* Durvasa (called an incarnation of Siva),®® Mandavya,®"^ Jabala,®® 
liaritamuni,® ® Vyasa,®’ and others. Almost all these devotees are introduced either 
in connection with enhancing the importance of a particular centre of pilgrimage, or 
a particular act or observance of the Vrata in regard to the worship of a deity. 

1. Bhagavata P. IV. Adh. 30, 1. 2. Siva P, Uttarakoti-Samhitd^ Adh. 31, 14. 

3. Bhavisya P, 3, 1, 42, 4. Brhad-dharmat Purva-khanda^ Adh. 49 and 

others. 5. Saura P. 31, 1. 6. Skanda P. Prabhdsa-Ma. Adh. 220, 4 ff. 

7. Ibid, Brahmakhanda, Setu-Md., 15. 7 ff. 8. Bhagavata P. 10, 53, 25. 

9. Btahmavaivarta, Brahmakhanda, Adh. 6. 10. Linga, Purvdrdha, Adh. 66, 56. 

11. Ibid, Adh. 104. 12. Siva P. Uttard-^atarudra-Safkhitd, Adh. 3. 

13. Ibid, 3. 29. 14. Ibid, 22, 37 ff. 

15. Skdnda P. Prabhasa^-Kh,, 1 . Adh. 5, 13 ff, 

16. Vdmana P. 65, 8. 17. Kurma, Uttarabhdga, Adh. 12. 

18. Skdnda P. Keddra-Khanda, Adh. 6. 90. 19. Ibid, Adh. 16. 90. 

20. Skdnda, Kaunidra-Kh,, Adh, 2. 21. Ibid, Arundcala-Md. Purvdrdha, Adh. 4, 

22. Ibid, Vaisnava-Khanda, Purusottamaksetra-Md., Adh. 30, 10 ff. 

23. Ibid, Vaisnava-^Khanda, Bhagavata-Md., Adh. 8. 

24. Ibid, 5, 3, Adh. 169, 36. 25, Siva P, Vidyeivara Sam , Adh. 12, 21. 

26. P.. Adh. 46, 30. 27. Siva P., 3. Adh. 37, 22 ff. 
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11. LATER SPREAD OF SAIVISM 

Immediately after the writing of the Svetasvatara and Atharvasiras Upani- 
§adst the first historical reference to Saivism is made by Megasthenes. He states 
that, ‘the worship of Dionysos preceded that of Herakles by fifteen generations. There 
were Dionysiac festivals in honour of the latter God Siva who belongs to where flourishes 
the wine, in the Asvaka District, situated to the north of the Kabul river.*,^ This 
must have been situated, in our opinion, somewhere in the province of Bactria, which 
was one of the centres of the Vratya religion since ancient times. Bactria or Balhika 
was known for its excellent breed of horses. Hence the name ‘Asvaka* was probably 
invented to indicate the same. 

KautiJya refers to Skanda in his famous work Arthakdstra (cf. under 
Kdrttikeya). The Pasupata sect seems to have existed even during the time of 
Asoka, who visited Nepal about 249 B.C., and accompanied by his daughter Carumati, 
who had adopted a religious life and settled herself in a convent built in honour of 
Pasupatinath, about two miles away to the north of Kathamapdu.* But, when Asoka 
became a champion of Buddhism, he seems to have given a shocking blow to the 
followers of the other sects in India. In one of his edicts he says, ‘the gods, who were 
worshipped as true divinities in India, have been rendered false by my zeal*. 

A great variety of deities appears on Kaniska’s coins, amongst which are the 
two and four-armed types, the Sun and Moon, Skanda and Visakha, a Fire-God and 
Wind-God, running. An early Kushana seal of fine quality also bears the figure of 
a two-armed Siva. The Kushana King Kadphises II had the representation of the 
God stamped on his coins*. Wema Kadphises styles himself on the reverse of his 
coins as a devotee of Mahesvara ; and an image of Nandi and another of ^iva with a 
trident in his hand occur on the obverse. Patanjali in his Mahdbhdsya refers to the 
^ivabbagavatas, and states that they carry an iron lance as an emblem of the deity they 
worshipped*. The Mathura sculptures belonging to the second or third centuries A.D. 
give some interesting details. ‘A ^Diva Linga with a figure of Siva, analogous to the 
older Gudimallam figure but four-armed, is certainly a Mathura work. Again, as 
Coomaraswamy points out, ‘the fact is so curious as to be worth mentioning that an 
image of Ardhanarisvara is unmistakably described by a Greek author Strabaeus 
(^. ca. 300 A.D.), quoting Budasenes, who reports the account of an Indian who 
visited Syria in the time of Antoninus of the Emesa, i.e. Elegabalus, who reigned bet¬ 
ween 218-228 A. D.** The early Arjunayanas and Yaudheyas (3rd or 4th cen. B.C.) 
were keen devotees of ^iva.® The names assumed by the Bharasiva Nagas e.g. 
Virasena, Skanda Naga, Bhima Naga, Deva Naga, prove that sense of ^aiva 
responsibility and necessity which the time required."^ 

1. Hopkins, The Religions of Indian pp, ^5S-59. 2. Smith, JB.H./., p. 185. 

3. Ibid^ p. 318 ; Cunningham^ Coins of the Indo-Soythiane, III, p. 8. 

4. Patanjali on Panini, V.2.76. 5. Coomaraswamy, H.l.I A., p.67. 

6. Banerjea, Development of Hindu / conography. p, 196, ff. 

7. Jayaswal, History of India ... pp. 49-50. 
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The Guptas gave a new impetus to ^aivism. Their very names like Skanda 
and Kumara, point out the particular reverence they showed towards God Karttikeya. 
One of the Udayagiri Cave inscriptions is engraved on a panel» over the figures of 
Visnu and Dvadaiabhuja Candi. Another Udayagiri inscription records the dedica¬ 
tion of a cave to £>ambhu. The Bilsad inscription of Kumaragupta I refers to 
the construction of Pratoli in the temple of Svami Mahasena, thus representing 
another form of Hindu worship. It is also worth noting that the Mathura pillar 
inscription of Candragupta II Vikramaditya records that, in A. D. 380 Uditacarya 
installed the image of his Guru and Guru s Guru^ Kapila and Upamita respectively^ 
in the Gurvyayatana. Uditacarya is said to have been the tenth Guru after Kusika, 
the direct disciple of Lakullsa.^ This inscription also throws light on the early 
beginning of the Lakullsa cult. 

Haribhadra, an old Jain author, describes, in his Saddarsana-samuccaya, the 
schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing the Saiva faith. His commentator, 
Gunaratna (4th cen. A. D.), however, calls the Vaisesikas as Pasupatas and the 
other school as ^aivas.* 

The Kathasaritsagara and the Jain works relate some important stories in 
regard to the Vratya ascetics. The story of Agada-datta gives a graphic description 
of a robber-chief who operates in the make up of a Pasupata ascetic.® In Devendra’s 
Mahara^trl Tales is related the story of a Paiiupata ascetic. He is really a highway 
robber, and is adorned with diadems of long, matted hair ; his limbs are strewn with 
ashes ; in his fist he holds the trident; he is encircled with evil - averting amulets ; 
and his fingers are busy with his hermit’s token.* The Kathasaritsagara narrates 
a story of a wicked Mahavratin ascetic named Jalapada, who is muttering spell in a 
corner of an empty temple (26. 196).® 

Varahamihira, in his famous work Brhatsamhita, refers to the religious sects 
which were in vogue in his times. He states that, *the images of Visnu, Surya, ^ambhu 
(^iva), Matrgana®, Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas, should be duly consecrated and 
installed by the Bhagavatas, the Magas, the ash-besmeared twice-born ones (i.e. Pasu¬ 
patas), those well-acquainted with the worship of the Matrganas, the Brahmans versed 
in the Vedic lore, the ^akyas and the unclad ones respectively, according to the rites 
particular to the worship of the individual gods.*® Harsa was a devotee of all the 
three gods ^iva, Sun and Buddha. One of his ancestors named Pusyabhuti was also 
a devotee of ^iva. Harsa’s court-poet Baqa describes the ^tiva ascetics who were 
dressed in red and their bodies being smeared with ashes. They were ‘among those 
who waited to see Tarapida's minister ^ukanasa at the door of his house for some 
private purposes of their own*. He also ‘represents Vilasavatl, the queen of TarapTda, 
to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth (of the dark-half of the 

1. B./. XXI, pp, 1*9; Nilakanta Sastri, 'Historical Sketch of Saiviam,' Tke OuUura 
Heritage of India^ II, pp. 26-27. 

2. R. G. Bhaadarkar, F. S. ( Collected Works. Vol. IV), p. 167. 

3. Bloomfield,/.A.O S., XLIV, p. 231. 4, Ibid, p. 232. 3. Ibid, p. 217. 

6. BrhaUamhitd I Ch. 39,19 ; Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography^ p. 249« 
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month) to worship the God.* In the Malatl-Madhava of the famous poet^dramatist 
Bhavabhuti, Malati is represented as having gone with her mother to the temple of 
l^ahkara on the fourteenth of the dark-half of the month. 

The Pasupatas are often referred to by the Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang 
(7ih cen. A. D.). He refers to the Pasupatas twelve times, and mentions that there 
were temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas worshipped and resided (in some). 
He describes that, *at Benares there were about ten thousand sectaries who honoured 
Mahesvara, besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair in 
knots. Poets like Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, ^ri Harsa, Bhatta-Narayana* 
Bhavabhuti and others always invoke S>iva*s benediction at the beginning of their 
works. Further Panini is described to have received from ^iva the revelation of his 
grammar.* The first fourteen Sutras of Panini, supposed to have been revealed, are 
for that reason called Sivasutras. KumarilabhatU was a great champion of i^aivism. 
The great logical acrobat Sahkaracarya also is said to have been a ^akta devotee.* 

The kings of the Bhahja or Mayura Dynasty (9th cen. onwards) had the bull 
as their Lancchana. The Bamanghati plate of Ranabhaiija II of Samvat 288, dis¬ 
plays in a circle with rim of lotus petals, crescent, bull and trident above legend in 
one line, below, fully blossomed lotus-He says in all piety that he ‘expelled his sin 
by the worship of the feet of ^iva.** The family patroness of the Bhahjas seems to 
have been the goddess Stambesvarl, whose cult was wide-spread in Orissa.® The 
Candelas of Bundelkhand (9th cen. onwards) were the keen devotees of Siva and 
Bhavanl. The Kalanjar lithic inscription contains a hymn of praise to Purari^ (^iva). 
Like the Khadgas, the couchant bull formed the symbol of the Candra dynasty 
(A.D. 788-994).® Their coins have the ‘couchant bull* on the obverse and the 
‘trident* on the reverse, a fact which clearly shows that the ancient religion of the 
Buddhists was suspended and replaced by ^aivite objects. Further, the Comilla in¬ 
scription, which is pn the pedestal of Narttesvara icon, contains the name of Sri 
Layahacandta, who is the same as the last king Tsu-la-taing-tsan-ira of the Candra 
dynasty. The Chauhans or Chahamanas of loakimbharT (8th cen. to 1193 A.D.) had 
the bull as their Lancchana. The Billion and silver coins of Somesvara and 
Prthviraja have on the two sides, the horseman with lance to right and ^ri Some- 
svaradeva and recumbent hump-bull and ASOTcrn Sri Samantadeva.^ Harsadeva 
seems to have been their family deity. The Guhilots were devotees of Ekalihga. 
The following temples were built in the Katak District of Orissa: Parasuramesvara 
(ca. 750); Muktesvara (950); Lihgaraja (1000); RajrSm, and Jagannatha at Puri 
(ca. 1150); Meghesvara (ca. 1200); Konarak Sun Temple and Lihgaraja Natya 
Mandapa (I3th cen. A. D.). 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar, op, cii,, p. 168. 

2. Kathasaritsagara, i. 4 ; Brhatkatha, in /. A,, I, 304. 

3. Cf. Page 104 Supra, 

4. /.A.S B., 1871, p. 163. 5. , IV, 172. 6. E./., XII, p. 326. 

7. /.A., XXV, p. 206;/.A.S.B., XVII, p. 313, 316; /.A., XIX, p. 334. No. 132. 

8. Proc. of A.S.B,, 1885, pp. 49-32, pi. II. 

9. Cunningham. p. 83. pi. IX-XIV. 
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Andhra Period 


^aivism attained a certain popularity during the Andhra period. As Professor 
Dr. Gopalachari points out, ‘Names like ^ivapalita, ^ivakhadila, 
J^ivadatta, Kumara, etc, point to a worship of Jjiva and Skanda. 
The Sapta^Satakam furnishes us interesting data in this direction. In the opening 
and closing verses Pasupati and Gaurl are adored. Temples of Gaurl are mentioned 
in Gatha 172. ^iva is also called Paramatadhipa in Gatha 440. Kapalinis or ash- 
covered and skull-bearing women ascetics are also mentioned (Gatha 408). Ganesa 
is mentioned as Ganadhipati (Gatha 403,372).’^ 


The Banal 


Astounding things are narrated of Bali and Bana, who is said to have appointed 
^iva as a guardian of the gates and door-keeper of his capital.* The 
Lahcchana of the Banas consisted of a bull. The Mudayur plates 
of Malladeva invoke l^iva in the beginning. The Gudirnallam grant of Vikramaditya 
HI contains laudatory verses addressed to J^iva. It was given away to Brahmans 
because he received a boon from Parasuramesvara. In the opening verses of the 
Udayendiram plates there is an eulogy of ^iva and Narayana.* 


Karoataki 


In Karnataka, the Kananirs of the Mohenjo Daro times seem to have been the 
earliest worshippers of ^iva. The Minas and later the Nagas 
had settled themselves down in this province. In the historical 
period, as the Talgundi inscription emphatically points out, 'at the ^iva temple at 
Sthanakundur (Talgunda), which was rebuilt by Kakusthavarmma of the Kadamba 
family, ^atakarni and other kings had formerly worshipped’.* The Kadambas themselves 
derived their descent from the three-eyed and four-armed Kadamba, who is said to 
have sprung into being from a drop of sw^at that fell to the ground from the broad 
forehead of Siva under a Kadamba tree.® According to another version King Mayura- 
varmma was born to Rudra and the Earth under the auspicious Kadamba tree.* 
Saivism thrived side by side with the other religious systems like Vaisnavism, Jainism 
and others during the regime of the Calukyas. The Vikramahkadeva-Carita 
introduces ^iva thrice to instruct the hero. It is interesting to observe that the names 
of the Calukya kings and queens are introduced in the case of ^iva temples 
Jagadekamallesvara, Mallikamodesvara, Akkesvara, Somesvara and others. Further, 
‘out of the thirteen inscriptions found at Puli, five are S'aivas, three are Vaisnavas, 
two Jains, one belonging to the cult of Harihara. while the rest two are non-sectarian 
hero-stones’.^ The various inscriptions describe ‘the Calukyas as meditating at the 
feet of Karttikeya, as being protected by the seven mothers’. The establishment of 
the three gods Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara was made by King Vijayaditya. 
There is again an image of Harihara in the cave temple at Badami. It was during 
the regime of Vijayaditya and his son Vikramaditya II that the famous temples of 
Sangamesvara, Vijayesvara and Virupak^ were built. Further the Rastrakula 


1. Gopalftcliari, Early History of the Andhra Country » p. 123. 

2. E, C, X, Mb., 157. 3, Rice, Mysore and Caarg from the Inscriptions^ p. 17. 

4.. E. C. VII, Sk. 176. 

5. Moraes. The Kadambakula, p. 7 ; E, C. VII, Sk. 117. 

6. E, C. XI, Dg.35. 7. XVIII, p. 170. 
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King Krsna II built the most exquisite shrine of Kailasanatha at Ellora. The 
Mahamandalesvaras like the Sindas, Guttas, Pandyas and the Rattas were the 
worshippers of Siva. In connection with the origin of the Sindas a story is 
related : 'from the union in love of Siva and Sindhu was born -a son who eventually 
came to fame as the ‘long-armed’ Sinda, the founder of the dynasty.*^ King Permadideva 
I of the Yelburga house is said to have won the favour of God Srikanthadeva.* The 
Guttas had their family God S iva under the name of Mahakala of Ujjayini.* The 
most wonderful efforts towards the propagation of Saivism were made by Basava, 
the founder of the Virasaiva creed, and the Kalamukhas. !^aivism thrived even 
during the period of the Hoysalas. 


A very interesting account is given by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri in regard to the 
development of Saivism in the Tamil country since very early 
Saivis^^n Tamil times. In fact we are now in a position to succinctly trace the 
history of Saivism since the Sahgama period. During the 
Sangama period, the Tamils worshipped the various gods e. g. ‘Mayon* or Krsna, 
‘Seyon* or the Red God Subrabmanya, ‘Vendan’ or Indra, and Varuna.'* The toahgama 
literature further refers to the building of the temples or Kottams. People then used to 
perform sacrifices. The Puram refers to the destruction of the three castles, the blue 
neck, the moon on the head and the eye on the forehead of Siva.® Siva was called 
Kurratn, and a reference is made to his long braid shining like a flame, a flag having 
the strong bull for his ensign and a blue neck.® The name of Siva as Mudumudaivan 
occurs in the Pu^a Nanuru,"^ The author of the Puram compares King Ilavandigai- 
ppallittuiijiya Nanmaran to Siva, Balarama, Visnu and Subrahmanya.® The 
Silappadikaram and the Manimekalai show the popularity of Saivism during those 
days. It is stated that Sehguttuvan worshipped both Siva and Visnu, and that he 
was wearing Siva’s feet on his head and bad put on Visnu’s garland round his neck.® 
A new impetus, however, was given to Saivism at the hands of the Saiva Nayanars 
(or Nayanmats) whose lives are first dealt with in TiruHondattogai and then in 
the Periyapurdiiam in detail. We are dealing with the working of the Nayanars 
in detail in the portion on philosophy. Suffice it to say here, in the words 
of Nilakanta Sastri, that ‘the emotional theism of these masters (Nayanars and 
Alvars) of popular song, ‘running in the parallel channels of Visnuisih and 
Saivism, is in many ways the most characteristic product of Tamil religious 
experience. The great work done by these holy men who traversed the whole 
of the Tamil land several times over singing, preaclyng, organising, has ever since 
been treasured by a grateful posterity in beautiful legends which are significant even 
in their anachronisms’.^® Their greatest contribution was their Siddhanta philosophy. 
Though we find a marked hatred shown against Jainism and Buddhism, there was no 
jealousy between the two creeds of Vaisnavism and Saivism. The legend of the 
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meeting of Sambandar and Tirumangai is perhaps ‘the expression of the wistful 
memory of happier times’. ‘Under the Colas of the line of Vijayalaya may be said 
to commence the silver age of South Indian J>aivism and Vaisnavism.* 


Very soon afterwards the practice of the recitation of hymns came into vogue. 
During the reign of King Parantaka and Rajaraja a new impetus was given to this 
practice both by way of donation and State sympathies. In the reign of Rajaraja I, 
there seems to have been a regular State Department under Devarnayakam, or 
Superintendent of Devaram, to look after the work. Besides, various temples were 
built during the period. The Kailasanaiba temple at Kahchiputam and the Shore 
temple at Mahabalipuram are instances to the point. Various temples were built 
during the reign of Aditya I and Parantaka I. The Rastrakuta King Krsria III is said 
to have erected several temples in the land newly conquered by him, one of them 
being the Kalapriya at Kaveripakkam.^ Even Sembiyan-MahadevI is said to have 
used all her influence and resources throughout her son’s reign and far into that of his 
successor Rajaraja I lor the construction and the very liberal endowment of an 
unusually large number of temples.* It is worth noting, however, that Rajendra I 
is said to have brought the Agamanta Brahmans into his country. With the 
persecution of Ramanuja, however, begins an era of a great conflict between the two 
creeds of Vaisnavism and Saivism respectively. Various inscriptions describe how 
endowments were made for the feeding of the S'ivayogis and others. The following 
images were generally worshipped; ‘Besides images of S'iva in his various aspects like 
KiratarjuDlya,Bhiksatana, Kalyanasundara, Pancadeha-Lihga-puranadeva, Umasahita* 
Nataraja, Daksinamurti, S'rlkantha and so on, the icons presented to the great 
temple at Tanjore by its royal patrons included images of Ganapati, Subrahmanya, 
Mahavisnu and Surya. There were also images of Saiva saints receiving regular 
worship among them like Candesvara, the three authors of the Devaram, Meypporul- 
nayanar, S'iruttonclar, Shrular and others. Among goddesses are mentioned Kala- 
pidari, Durga-Paramesvari, and Emalattu Durgaiyar Omkarasundari, and forms of 
Pidari, i^ettaiyar (Jyestha) and others, who (of the latter) shrines are called 
Timmurram as distinguished from the Sri Koyil of the higher pantheon’.'* 

The Visnukundins were the worshippers of the God at Sri-Parvata, which is 
identified with the worship of Kall.^ S'aivism also prospered 
in the dominion of the Pallavas. The Tevaram and the 
MattavUasa-Prahasana throw light on the various aspects of the 
activities of the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas and the Pasupatas respectively. It has 
been pointed out that, ‘in the lower cave of the rock-fort at Trichinopoly there is a 
sculpture of Durga and a devotee offering his head—a fact which shows that ^aivism 
flourished in this part of the Pallava dominions. A definite predominance was given 
to the goddess Durga (especially in her aspects of Mahisasuramarddini) at Mamalla- 
puram. Especially the images of Bhairava and Brahma-siras chedana in the Kailasa- 
natha temple at Kanchi are of absorbing interest. There are some very fine represen¬ 
tations depicting the various scenes of head'Offering to the goddess Kali. 


The Pallavas and 
other Dynasties 


1. E. /. IV, p. 281, and 582 of 1905. 2. Nilakanta Sastri, op, cit,, p. 483, 

3. Nilakanta Sastri, op, cit,, p. 490. 
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The Kahguviras are described to have cut off their heads and tongues as 
offerings to the god residing at S'ri-S'ailam. S^antalihga, a Virasaiva and an officer 
of Krsnadevaraya, cut off the heads of all the Svetambara Jains living in the 
neighbourhood of S'ri-S'ailam as a sacrifice to S'iva residing on the same hill/ 

The traces of the early spread of S'aivism can be found in the Eastern 
Archipelago and the Hinduised States of Farther India. When Fa Hian visited the 
Island of Java, the Pasupatas had already established themselves there.* The 
temples of S'iva at Prambanam and Panataran show how S'aivism developed there 
during the later centuries. As Nilakanta Sastri has pointed out, ‘the early Hindu 
kingdom of Champa on the east coast of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula was ruled by a 
line of kings who were clearly of S'aiva persuasion ; witness the construction of the 
shrine of Bhadresvara of about 400 A. D., called after Bhadravarman, an early ruler 
of Campa. There was also a Bhagavatl temple at Po Nagar which took the place of a 
more ancient Mukhalihga shrine (8th century A. D. ? )...In Fu-Nan, the predecessor 
of Kambhoja, were worshipped in the fifth century images of gods ‘with two faces and 
four arms, four faces and eight arms, each arm holding something or other-a child, a 
bird, sun or moon, a description which recalls Skanda in the Somaskanda group, the 
parrot of Durga, and the antelope of ^iva, as well as his moon,* * During the later 
times one finds the gradual development of the Saiva religion. The cult of Harihara* 
the Linga and other minor gods also came into vogue. 


1. Madras Ep. Rep., 1915, p. 93, 

2. Krom, Hindoe Javansche Geschiedenis, p, 82, 

3. Nilakanta Sastri, cf. Cultural Heritage of India, II, p, 29. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE SAIVA SECTS 

Yatis—Arhats—Garagirs—Psisupatas—Lakulm Pasupatas—Kapalikas— 

Kalamukhaa—Gorakbanatbis—Rasesvaras—Some Minor Sects. 

In the foregoing Chapter we have seen how the early beginnings of the 
Vratya sects can be traced to the pre-Rgvedic period. Since 
Introductory Yatis, the Garagirs, the Pasupatas, the Kapalikas 

and other sects, began to come into prominence. As in the case of every other 
nation, the various sects in ancient India showed always a tendency to go to the 
extremes; and eventually, we find that the darker side of these sects is also depicted 
in early Indian literature. Nay, there was another reason for this, namely, that 
the more orthodox school of Brahmanism always tried to keep the followers of these 
different sects rather outside the pale of Brahmanism. Hence the Puranas and 
other allied literature have naturally depicted these sects as being of ghastly 
character. Hence the various statements occurring in early literature in regard to the 
Vratya sects must be weighed with due caution. The Kapalikas, Kalamukhas and 
some of the other sects practised the rites of animal and human sacrifice. All the 
Vratya sects had their own distinctive marks. *We had, for instance, the Saivas 
who had the Lihga branded on both the arms, the Raudras who had the trident 
branded on their forehead, the Ugras who had the Damaru branded on both the arms 
the Bbattas who had the Liiiga branded on the forehead, the Jahgamas who bore the 
trident on the head and carried a Lihga of stone on their persons, and the Pasupatas 
who had the Lihga branded on the forehead, arms, heart and navel, and the 
Mallaris, the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas, respectively.*^ 

It should be noted at the outset that the various appellations Pasupata, 
Mahesvara and Mahavratadhara are frequently applied to the followers of more than 
one sect. 

1. THE YATIS 

The Yatis seem to be the most ancient Vratya ascetics known to literature. 
The early Mohenjo Darians were keen adepts in the methods of Yoga. Some of the 
Minas are described to have been dwelling in the caves and meditating on the third 
eye of ^iva (cf. Part V). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has rightly observed that the 
Vaikbanasas were apparently the same as the Munis and that the Yatis probably 
belonged to the Aeura community who did not worship Indra.® 

The Yatis are first referred to in the Rgveda in connection with the Bhrgus.® 
The also makes a mention of them.* In the Rgveda the Yatis are 

credited with the act of creating all existing things to grow.® It is worth noting that 


1. Pai, Religious Sects in India among the Hindus^ p. 69. 

2. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. 18. 

3. Rgveda, VII. 56. 8. Atharvaveda, XX. 9. 9; XX, 49. 

5. Rgveda, X. 72. 7. 
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the various Saihhitas, while calling Indra as a friend of Munis, depict him as being 
the direct enemy of the Yatis. The Taittirlya Samhita states: 

‘Indra gave the Yatis to the Salavrkas; then they ate on the right of the high 
altarand (as D. R. Bhandarkar observes) in the same breath we are told that 
‘they overcame the Asuras, their foes.* ^ 


The Aitareya Brahman a also mentions that, ‘(Indra) cast down Vrtra, threw 
Yatis before Salavrkas...’® It is these Yatis who are called as Sannyasins in later 
times; and they form the fourth Asrama during the Upanisadic period. 


The Rgvcda and the Atharvaveda make a mention of the long-haired Munis 
and Kesins. The Munis have been declared as being the friends 
^fins Indra.® They are described as wearing garments, ‘soiled and 

yellow hue,’ and as being wind-clad (naked) at the girdle.^ One 
of the Rgvedic hymns depicts the Muni as drinking Visa or water (poison in the later 
period) along-side of Rudra.® The gives an interesting description of 

the Kesins.® 


The ^gveda, as we have observed above, refers to the Yatis who belonged to 
the non*Aryan tribes. In the light of the same, one finds that the order of the 
Munis and Kesins must have come into existence partly as an imitation of the old 
order of the Yatis. Evidently the Brahmans of the later period seem to have turned 
this new order into that of the third Asrama of the Vaikhanasas. The reference in the 
Pancavimsa Brdhmana is specific in this connection. It states that, ‘Indra restored 
to life Vaikhanasas who had been killed by the Asuras at a place called Muni' 
marana*’^ D. R. Bhandarkar rightly observes that, ‘this shows that Vaikhanasas 
were apparently the same as the Munis.’® Evidently the fourth Asrama of the Yatis 
was added later on. 

2 . THE ARHATS 

* 

The Arhats were another ancient Vratya sect. The Satapatha Brdhmana 
refers to the Arhats, ^ramanas, etc. Strikingly enough the Pancavimsa Brdhmana^^ 
while referring to the cult of the Vratyas, refers to their various divisions which also 
include the Arhats and the Yaudhas. Keith and some other scholars interpreted the 
word Arhat as meaning a Brahman. But the Arhats were actually saints as 
Dr. Bhandarkar would propose it^®. In Buddhism and Jainism the word Arhat 
generally means one who has reached the stage of salvation. In Buddhist literature 
the word was applied to Buddhist 'arahats\ or to those belpnging to other 
communities.^^ The former must have reached the end of the Eight-fold path; whereas 
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the latter must have attained to the ideal of that particular community to what was 
regarded in it as the fit state for a religious man. The word was also used in an 
equivalent sense of *Bhagavat\ 

Whatever may be the later connotation of the word, one fact is certain, that 
the Pancaviinsa Brahmana, which is of a pre-Buddhist date, refers to the existence 
of the Arhats as a part and parcel of the Vratya civilization originally. But once the 
expression was adopted by the so-called heterodox religious systems^ like Buddhism 
and Jainism, the Hindus parted with it once for all, 

3. THE GARAGIRS 

Another early S aiva sect mentioned in the Brahmanas is that of the Garagirs. 
While detailing the different divisions of the Vratyas, the Pahcavimsa Brdhmana 
refers to the Garagirs ‘to whom commoners’ victuals taste like Brahman’s food,’* 
Dr. Bhandarkar calls them ‘swallowers of poison.’ His remarks in this connection 
are very significant. He says that, ‘this reminds us of one aspect of Siva, namely, 
Nllakantba, who became ‘blue-throated’ because he swallowed the deadly poison called 
hdldhalcit which was churned out of the ocean. This is doubtless the Pauranic way 
of explaining how Siva became NIiakantha. Originally, however, ‘the god must have 
been credited with swallowing poison. Even to this day there are some votaries of 
Siva, who take delight in showing their indifference to wordiy objects by eating 
and drinking not only ordure and carrion,* but also poisonous acids and nails,’ 

4. THE PASUPATAS 
Introductory—Their main Tenets. 

We have already observed that the various S'aiva sects, namely, the Yatis, 
Arhats, Garagirs, etc. had come into vogue during the early Vedic and the Brahmanic 
period. But immediately after the writing of the Svetdsvatara Upanimd we find the 
emergence of a new sect of the Pasupatas, with a definite theology and order of their 
own. The Svetdsvatara Upanisad introduced in the philosophical system of the 
Vratyas expressions like, Pasu, Pasa, etc. And soon after, the AtharvaMras Upanisad 
dealt in detail with the theology of the Pasupata school. 

The Sdntiparvan mentions five systems of philosophy e.g. (1) Sankhya, (2) 
Yoga, (3) Pancaratra, (4) Vedas, and (5) Pasupata. The system is said to have been 
proclaimed by the god Srikantha ^iva, husband of Uma and Lord of the Bhutas.* The 
same work again mentions that Siva promulgateijl the Pdsupjta vrata,^ It is also 

1. 'In the general sense, every Buddha was an Arhat ; Rahula claims to be an Arbat. 

Even about 73 women are said to have become Arhats during Buddha's life-time'; 

E,R*E,, Rhys Davids, pp. 774 ff. 

2. Pancavimsa Brdhmanalit 1 . 9. 

3. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, pp. 23J-34. 

4. Cf. Uahdhhdrata, XII, 349. Vs. 64 and 67 (Bom. Ed.). 

5. Ibid, Chap. 208. 95. 
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worth noting that the Anusasana gives a detailed account of the mode of worship of 
the Lihgat and the Pasupata-vrata.^ 

With the adoption of Pasupata-vrata into their own fold by the Brahmans, a 
new distinction seems to have come into vogue. The Kurma Purina makes a specific 
distinction between ihe ^rauta and the Asrauta Pasupatas. 

The Brahmans seem to have followed only the S^rauta Pasupata.* And with 
the emergence of the school of Lakullsa Pasupatas, the non*Brabman section of people 
seems to have followed only the latter. 

The Puranas make a frequent mention of the Pasupata-Yoga.® Perhaps this 
must have been an extension of the same which was practised by the Viatyas 
originally. The Pasupatas attained great popularity in later centuries. Yuan Chwang 
refers to the followers of Mahesvara either as cinder-sprinkled or Po^shu^po^to,^ 
Ramanuja, in his eminent work the Srl-Bhasya, speaks of the four classes of S'aivas 
e. g, (1) Kapala, (2) Kalamukba, (3) Pasupata, and (4) i>aiva.* Govindananda 
and Vacaspati in their commentaries on the Brahma-sutra-Sahkara'^Bhasya^ refer to 
the Saiva, Pasupata, Karunikasiddhantin and the Kapalika sects. 

The Main Tenets 

The Atharvakiras Upanisad deals with the main tenets of the Pasupata school, 
as they were propounded then. We are giving a summary of the same below :• 

The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Rudra who he was. He said 
that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing else. He is in all the quarters, he is 
Gayatrl, man, woman, etc. Rudra afterwards became invisible to them. Then they 
raised their arms and praised him saying: ‘He, who is Rudra, Mahesvara, Uma^ 
Skanda, Vinayaka, the Sun, etc.. The Omkara is mentioned, to which many epithets, 
and epithets of epithets expressive of divine attributes are given, and lastly, it is called 
the one Rudra, who is Isana, Bhagavata, Mahesvara and Mahadeva. We need not 
enter here into the various etymologies regarding the epithets and names proposed 
here. 


1. Mahahharata, Anuiasana P., Adh. 247. 
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The Vow, 

Sankarananda gives the substance of the remaining portion pf the Upanisad; 
* For the knowledge of Rudra one should use moderate food, devote himself to reading 
(Sravana), thinking (Manana), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the Pasupata vow {vrata) 
which is of the following nature. Greed and anger should be given up. Forgiveness 
should be realized. The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text of which this is the 
explanation may be generally rendered thus: ‘In the inside of the heart exists the 
subtle body, in which there are anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which 
is at the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on Rudra, who is one 
and eternal, one should be moderate in eating and drinking.* Then follows the precept 
to besmear the body with ashes by repeating the words : ‘The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash is earth, everything is ash ; the ether is ash, the mind, the eyes and 
other senses are ash.* This is the Pasupata vow [vrata) enjoined for the removal of 
the noose with which the Pasu, or the individual soul is tied\^ 

5. THE LAKULISA-PASUPATAS 

The problem regarding the origin of the Lakull^ sect is still shrouded in 
mystery. As early as 1901, Fleet, mainly depending on two inscriptions from Balegami 
in Mysore (A. D. 1035)®, and Melpadi (A. D. 1019 or 1020) respectively, proposed 
that Lakulisa, who was then alive, began his career at Melpadi in the North Arcot 
District, Madras ; that from there he went to Balegami and attached himself to one 
of the great Saiva establishments at that place, namely, the college of the Kalamukhas 
of the temple of Pancalinga; and that later on he proceeded to Gujarat, and then 
settling at Karvan in the Baroda State, founded there the school of Pasupatas which 
carried on the memory of him for so long a time.® Gopinatha Rao®, Dr. D, R. 
Bhandarkar® and some other scholars maintain that Lakulisa (holder of a Lakula^ 
Laguda i. e. a club) was the founder of the sect, and that the sect seems to have 
come into existence in Gujarat in about the 1st century A. D. Before entering into 
the pros and cons of the problem we shall study the details of the sources on which 
these scholars mainly depend. 


Sources, 

The main sources of information are : 

(1) The Cintra-Prakastii composed between A. D. 1274-1296®, mainly 
states: ‘that Siva became incarnate in the form of Bhattaraka 
Lakulisa, and came to and dwelt at Karohana in the Lata country, in 
order to favour the offspring of Uluka, who were deprived of sons in 
consequence of a curse of their father, and that for the strict performance 
of the Pasupata vows there appeared in bodily form four pupils of his 

1. Ibid, 2, E, Vol. V, p, 227. 3. /.A,, xxx, pp, 1 and 2, 

4. Gopinatha Rao, E, H. II. i, p. 19. 

5. D. R. Bhandarkar, *An Ekalingjt Stone Ins, etc.,’/* -B. B, R, A, S., xxli, pp, 151 fif,' 

6. Cf, Cintra-Prasastit published by Biihler, B, i, pp, 211 ff, 
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called Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa, and Maitreya who became the 
originators of four branches.’ 

(2) The EkalihgjI stone inscription ( 971 A. D. mentions the story thus: 

‘In the country of Bhrgu-Kaccha i. e. Broach, through which the 
Narmada, daughter of Mekala, flows, the sage Bhrgu, being cursed by 
Murabhid (Visnu), propitiated God Siva, who in the presence of that very 
sage, incarnated himself as characterised with a club (lakula) in his hand. 
As Siva thus descended to earth in body, the place where this occurred was 
called Kiyavarohana. Farther, it is said, that there lived ancient sages 
such as Kusika and others, who were conversant with the Pasupata Yoga, and 
who restored to use of ashes, barks, and matted hair. Then certain ascetics 
whose fame had spread from the Himalayas to Ramans Bridge always 
worshipped the god Ekalihga, and by them was caused to be made this temple 
of Lakulisa on the mountain Asvagrama.’ 

(3) The Hemavafi (Mysore) inscription (a. d. 943) * registers a grant for 
the god Nanmsvara to Bhattara Cilluka about whom it is said that 
Lakulisa, being afraid that his name and doctrine might be forgotten, 
was born as Muninatha Cilluka. 

(4) The Vayti"^ and the Lihga Puranas^ state that, ‘in the 28th Yuga when 
Visnu, son of Parasara, will incarnate himself as Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
Krsna will become incarnate as Vasudeva. At that time, I (S^iva) shall as 
Brahmacarl enter a dead body thrown in a cemetery without anybody to 
guard it, by means of Yogic powers, and shall bear the name Lakuli. At 
that time, Kayarohana (acc. to the Vayu), or Kayavatara (acc. to the 
Lihga), will become famous as a sacred place and remain so till the earth 
endures. And there will be born the ascetic-pupils Kusika, Garga, Mitra, 
and Kaurusya, and these Pasupatas will repair to the Rudra-loka, whence 
they will not return*. 

Besides, the Kurtna Parana^ also details the Avataras of Mahadeva, the last 
of these incarnations being Na (La) kullsvara, with the names of his pupils Kunika, 
Garga, Mitraka and Ruru, being probably a corrupted version of the original names 
Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. Added to this there are the inscriptions found 
at Melpadi and Balegarai (cf. Supra), 

With the exception of the Haimavati inscription and the account of the Kurtna 
Purana^ we may say with Dr. Bhandarkar in regard to all the other documents, that, 
‘though the three accounts differ so far as the origin of the Lakulisa incarnation goes, 
still they all perfectly agree as regards the principal points, viz, that (1) Lakuli was 
an incarnation of Mahadeva, that (2) this incarnation took place at Kayavarohana 

1. Cf. Bhandarkar, o/> ct7., p. 151. 2, 2i. C., xii, p. 92 (Trans.). 

3. Vayu P., Adh. xxiii. 217-275. 4. Lihga P., xxiv. 124-133. 

5, Kurma P,, PJirvabhaga, Adh. 53. pp. 439 ff.; cf. also Siva P., Uttara’-khanda 3^ 

Adh. l-Z. 
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and that (3) these were four ascetic-pupils of Lakuli, whose names, mentioned in the 
Puranas, are identical with those given in the Cintra-PraBAsti,' 

Dr. Bhand^ikar, by placing the Vayu Purana in about the 4th cen. A.D., 
contends that the incarnation of i^iva as Lakuli, to become a general belief and come 
to be spoken about in this Purana, must be placed as early as the first cen. A. D. at 
the latest.* He further proposes that Lakulisa seems to have been a historical per¬ 
sonage mainly on the ground, that, (i) he is always represented with two hands, (ii) 
that S«ayana refers as: Taduktam-Bhagavata'’NakuliSena/so is (it) said by 
the Lord Nakullsa’, and finally, (iii) that the Hemavati inscription says that Lakulisa 
became incarnate in the form of Chilluka in order that his name and doctrine might 
not be forgotten.*® 

In view of what has been said by the learned scholar so far. one cannot be 
easily convinced with the line of argumentation followed by Fleet, namely, that the 
doctrine was first propounded by a living person at Melpadi and that it travelled to 
Balegami, and finally to Karwan, in the Dabhoi Taluka, Baroda Prant, Baroda State# 
Gopinatha Rao adduced one more evidence, namely, that the authors of the famous 
Devdram hymns have sung the praises of the Siva temples at Nagapattam (Nega- 
pattam) and Kumbhakonam, which were known even in their time by the name of 
Kayarohana or Karona, so named evidently after the more famous place of that name 
in Northern India.^ Added to this, the five categories of the Pasupata doctrine referred 
to by Sankara are the same as those propounded by the Lakulisa Pasupatas. In 
view of this the other accounts coming from Southern India seem to be fabulous# 
We agree with Bhandarkar's view. 

There is another instance which corroborates very strongly the theory pro¬ 
posed by Dr, Bhandarkar. The Mathura Pillar inscription of Candragupta II, 
Vikramaditya, records that, in A. D. 380 Uditacarya installed the images of bis 
giirti and gurus guru, Kapila and Upamita respectively, in the Gurvydyatana.^ 
Uditacarya is said to have been the tenth guru after Kusika, the direct disciple of 
Lakulisa. Nilakanta Sastri also observes that, ‘this inscription furnishes valuable 
testimony to the continuity of the Gurusantdna (chair of teachers) from the founder 
of the Lakulisa-Pasupata, and to the practice of conserving images possibly portraits 
of the successive gurus^ in a gallery set apart for the purpose.® 


But while accepting the view proposed by Dr. Bhandarkar regarding the 
founder of the new sect, one shall have to make a distinction 
between the orginal Pasupata doctrine handed down from the 
ancient times, through the Mahdhhdrata and the Upanisadic 
period, and this new sect. As has been pointed out above, the Kurma Purana 


Pasupata and Laku- 
lisa-Pasupata 


1. Bhandarkar, o/>. c// , p. 155. 2. lbtd,p,157. 3. Ibid, 

4. Gopinatha Rao, E, H, II. i, p. 19. 

5. D. R. Bhandarkar,/. B, B.R. A, S., xxii (1908), p. 151; 

Arch. Survey of IndiaAn, Rep, 1906-7, p. 179; B, /., xxi,p, 7. 

6# Nilakanta Sastri,'A Historical sketch of S'aivism’, Cultural Heritage of India, \q\, 
II, pp. 26-27, 
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makes a distinction between the Srauta and the Asrauta Pasupata, and further 
makes a distinction between ths Pasupata and the Lakula, Thus from this and 
some other passages occurring in the Puranas it seems that the founder of the Lakulisa 
sect gave a new garb to the already existing system. It should adso be noted that 
the Lakulisa Pasupatas used to besmear themselves with sand instead of ashes. 

The Lakulisa sect seems to have spread at one time right from Kashmir down 
to the precincts of the Mysore State. The Ekalihgjl inscription 
L*^kulUa^S^*ct states that, when ‘^iva made himself incarnate, he was Lakulo* 
palaksila‘“kara\ i. e. with his hand characterised by a lakula^ 
i. e. apparently lakula or laguda, a club. He is always represented in a nude 
posture. There are many old temples in Rajputana, above the doorways of whose 
shrines or halls is carved a singular figure of Siva, with two hands with curly hair, 
long ear-lobes, peculiar dsana or sitting posture, and one of his hands invariably 
holding a club, and the other often a cocoa-nut.^ Lakulisa was worshipped in 
the Natha temple itself. Further, at Mandhata, situated on the river Narmada, 
Lakulisa figures on the projecting block on the lintel of the shrine door-frame of 
the temple of Siddhesvara on the top of the hill.® In the Dumar-lena, in the 
North verandah and in the East end are two images of Lakulisa.® An image of 
Lakulisa, belonging to the seventh century, is found at Jharapatan, Gujarat. There 
are also some images of Lakulisa obtaining in the famous temple of Kailasa at Elura. 
Balegami, in Mysore, was a great centre of Lakulisa, and the Kalamukhas are said 
to have been well-versed in the Lakulagama (cf. under Kdldmukhas), 

An interesting account is given by the Muttage Sangamesvara temple inscrip¬ 
tion.^ It states that, ‘VanI came with that sage (Kasmiramuni) to stay at Bijapur. 
His disciple Kalabhairavadeva was a great disputant and was proficient in Vedanta 
philosophy. The last of this line of disciples Lakulisa was learned in ^iva-tattva ; 
he was the crest-jewel of devotees ; and he was the moon to the ocean of nectar that 
was Lakulagama.’ The genealogy given in the inscription is as follows : 

Bhujanga-deva 

Trilocana-deva 

L 

Balisuryamuni 
Kasmira-pandita-deva 
Kala-Bhairava-pandita-deva 
Yogis vara -pandita-deva 
Acalesvaradeva alias Varesvaradeva 
Yogis varadeva 

Lakullsvaradeva (1147 A. D.) 

1. D, R, Bhandarkar, o^. 159. 2. Ibid, 3. Ibid, p. 160. 

4. Kandan^ar, ‘Pailupata and Saiva Sects’, Karnataka Historic&l Review, pp. 19 
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In South India the sect seems to have divided itself into two classes i.e. (l) 
old, and (2) new, as can be seen from an inscription found at Gotnakere in the Tiptur 
Taluka, Mysore (A.D. 1285), which speaks of the donors as supporters of the new 
La (La) kula-Santaya^, 

The philosophy as propounded by the school of the Lakullsa-Pasupatas is 

S stem of th "Mentioned by Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma-sutras. 

Lakulisa-Pasupatas Bhandarkar states that, 'a work of the name of Pan^ 

cadhyayi^ dealing with the five topics alluded to above and 
attributed to Pasupati, mentioned by Kesava Kasmlrin and quoted by Ramananda in 
Kdklkhanda, must be the same v/hich is quoted from by Madhava in the section on 
Nakulisa-Pasupata and attributed by him to Nakuhsaor Lakulisa.* 

The system has been strongly criticised by Sankara on the ground that the 
Pasupatas regard God as operative and not the material cause of the world. Both 
Sankara and his commentators have described the following five topics as forming the 
main tenets of this system. They are ® ^ 

(1) Effect [Kdrya)t is the Mahat and the rest produced from Pradhana. 

( 2 ) Cause (Kdrana)^ is Isvara or Mahesvara and also Pradhana. 

(3) Union (yoga), is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable 
Orh, contemplation, concentration, etc. 

(4) Rite or Process (Vidhi)^ bathing (in ashes) at the three points of time e. g, 
the beginning, the middle and the end of the day, and the rest up to 
Gudhacarya i. e. incognito movement, and 

(5) Cessation of misery (Dnkkhdnta), is final deliverance. 

Madhava gives the main tenets of the system in his Sarva’darsana-saiigraha. 
The following account is from his work: 

(1) Effect (Kdrya) is dependant and of three kinds e. g. (1) Sentiency (vidya), 
(2) insentient (kala), and the sentient. Sentiency is of two kinds : 
(l) external and (2) internal. The external sentiency or cognition can be 
divided into two kinds : distinct (citta) and indistinct. 

The organs can be divided into (l) effects, and (2) causes. The effected 
organs are: the five elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour 
and others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds e. g. the five 
senses, the five organs of action, and three internal organs, e. g. intelligence, 
egoism and mind. 

The sentient or the Pasu (individual) is of two kinds e. g. (1) pure, 
and (2) impure. The former is free from the clutches of bondage, and the 
latter is not free from bondage. 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar, op,cit,t p. 163; fi.C., xii, p. 45 (Trans); Ihid^ Intro, p. 10. 

2. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc., Collected Works, IV, p. 173. 

3. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaifinavi^m, S'aivism and other minor Systems (Collected 

Works of Sir R. G. B, IV), pp. 173 ff ; also Madhava's Sarva'-darsana-sangraha 

( Trans, by Cowell and Gough). 

We have followed the trapslation of Cowell and Gough, 
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(2) Cause {Karana). Sir R. G. Bhandarkar describes that Karana is that 
which effects the destruction of the whole creation and its prosperity or 
promotion. Though it is one, still on account of its various properties and 
functions it has many forms, such as Lord (Pati), naturally powerful (Sadya), 
etc. He is the eternal ruler, who has unbounded power of knowing and 
acting. He is a Supreme Sovereign {Sadya).^. 

(3) Union is conjunction of the soul with God through the intellect 

[citta), and is of two kinds e. g. that characterized by action, and that 
characterized by cessation of action. The first consists of pious muttering, 
meditation, and so forth. Union characterized by cessation of action is 
called consciousness, etc. 

(4) Rite or Process {Vidhi) is activity efficacious of merit as its end. It is of 
two kinds: the principal and the subsidiary. The first is the direct means 
of merit, religious exercise. Religious exercise is of two kinds: acts of 
piety and postures. The acts of piety are bathing with sand (or ashes as 
Bhandarkar would have it), lying upon sand, oblations, mutterings, and 
devotional perambulation. As Nakulisa says : 

‘He should bathe thrice a day, he should lie upon the dust. Oblation 
is an observance divided into six members’. 

Or, as the author of the aphorisms says : 

‘He should worship with the six kinds of oblations, viz. laughter, song, 
dance, muttering hum, adoration, and pious ejaculation.* 

Laughter is a loud laugh, Aha, Aha, by dilation of the throat and lips. 
Song is a celebration of the qualities, glories, etc. of Mahesvara, according to 
the conventions of the Gandharvasastra, or art of music. The dance also is 
to be employed according to the ars saltatoria, accompanied with gesticula¬ 
tions With hands and feet, with motions of limbs, and with outward indica¬ 
tion of internal sentiment. The ejaculation hum is a sacred utterance, 
like the bellowing of a bull, accomplished by a contact of the tongue with 
the palate, an imitation of the sound hiindung ascribed to a bull, like the 
exclamation Vasat. This must all be done in secret if there are uninitiated 
people. 

The postures are of five kinds : (1) snoring {krathana)^ (2) trembling 

{spaiidana)t (3) limping [mandana), (4) acting with amorous gestures or 
wooing {srhgdrajia)i (5) acting absurdly [avitathdkarana)^ and (6) talking 
nonsensically {avitadbhdsana). 

Snoring is showing all the signs of being asleep while really awake. 
Trembling is a convulsive movement of the joints as if under an attack of 
rheumatism. Limping is walking as if the legs were disabled. Wooing is 
simulating the gesture of an innamorato on seeing a young and pretty 
woman. Acting absurdly is doing acts Which everyone dislikes as if bereft 


I, R. G, Bhandarkar, op. cit,^ p. 174. 
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of all sense of what should and what should not be done. Talking nonsensi¬ 
cally is the utterance of words which contradict each other, or which have 
no meaning, and the like. 

The secondary religious exercise is purificatory, subsequent ablution 
for putting an end to the sense of unfitness from begging, living on broken 
food, etc. The author of the Sutras says that one should bear the marks of 
purity after the worship and wear the faded flowers and leaves which have 
been removed from the God and Linga. 

(5) Final Deliverance {Oukkhanta) is of two kinds, impersonal and personal. 
Of these, the impersonal consists in the absolute extirpation of all pains; the 
personal in supremacy consisting of the visual and active powers. Of these 
two power:, the visual, while only one power is, according to its diversity of 
objects, is indirectly describable as of five kinds : vision {darsana), audition 
(sravana)^ cogitation (manana), discrimination [vijndna), and omniscience 
(sarvajnatva). 


The active power, though one only, is indirectly describable as of three 
kinds : Manojavitva-^ihe possession of the swiftness of thought, Kama- 
riipitva —the faculty of assuming forms at will, and Vikramanadhaf 
mitva —the faculty of expatiation. Of these, the possession of the swiftness 
of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable celerity. The power of as¬ 
suming forms at will is the faculty of employing at pleasure, and irrespective 
of the efficacy of works, the organs similar and dissimilar of an infinity of 
organisms. The faculty of expatiation is the possession of transcendental 
supremacy even when such organs are not employed. 


Madhava has beautifully summarized the main tenets of the Pasupata system 
as distinguished from those of others : The cessation of pain 
Pasupata^^and^ Gather g^ancipation) is in Other systems (as in the Sankhya) the 

Systems termination of miseries, but in this system it is eternal, 

the spirits and so forth, the sentient and the insentient. In other 
systems the principium is determined in its evolution or creative activity by the efficacy 
of words, whereas in this system the principium is the Lord not thus determined. 
In other systems union results in isolation, etc. while in these institutes it results in 
cessation of pains by the attainment of the divine perfection. In other systems paradise 
and similar spheres involve a return to metempsychosis, but in this system they result 
in nearness to the Supreme Being either followed or not followed, by such return to 
transmigratory experiences. 


6. THE KAPALIKAS 

Like the other earlier J>aiva sects i.e. the Yatis, the Garagirs and the Arhats, 
the Kapalikas also seem to be of very ancient origin. They were so called because 
they worshipped Kapalin or Joiva. The earliest reference made to them is in the 
Maitri Upanisad, wherein they are styled as thieves. The Upanisad also ordains 
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that ‘one should not reside with them*.^ We have already observed before that they 
are spoken of with contempt in the Puranic literature. 

Yuan Chwang * and Varahamihira® make a mention of the Kapalikas. The 
inscriptions of the Andhra period refer to the Kapalinis or female Kapalika ascetics.* 
Tne Kdtha-saritsagira relates many stories in regard to them. Their activities are 
recorded even in later literature. The Kapalikas seem to have originally spread 
in the various parts of India. But later on, as Krsnamisra says, ‘the Digambaras 
and the Kapalikas quitting all the countries gradually retired to the Malava and 
Abhira countries, which are inhabited by low class men (pamaras)\^ In the later 
period, Gunaratna, the commentator of Sad-darsana-samuccaya refers to their 
identification with the Lokayatas.® In one of the inscriptions belonging to the first 
half of the seventh century A. D. the God Kapalesvara and his ascetics called 
Mahavratadharas are mentioned. 

During the earlier psriod the rites and practices of the Kapalikas seem to have 
been of a revolting nature. Varahamihira- refers to them as follows : ‘their sacred 
thread consisted of hair, thsir rosaries consisted of human bones, they held in their 
hands skulls which were besmeared with blood, and they wore matted hair which 
they ornamented with pieces of boaes’.*^ The Jain King Mahendravarman, who was 
converted to Saivism later on, depicts the character of a Kapalika in his famous 
work MizHavildsa-Ptahasanci/in the following manner: ‘The Kapalika speaks in 
derision of other cults, howls out the sacred Siva Mantra *Namah Sivdya\ and goes 
immediately to the drink shop in company with his prostitute. He says that the 
tavern resembles the Yaga-sala, hall of the sacrifice, and after prattling in this 
fashion, he misses his begging bowl. He thinks that it must have been either carried 
away by a dog or stolen away by a Joakya Bhiksu. He then comes across the Buddhist 
monks ; an altercation ensues, but no settlement is reached, when a Pasupata appears 
on the scene who is equally unable to end the dispute. Then a madman (unmatta) 
comes with th^ bowl in his hand. He had recovered it from a dog who had carried 
it away. The madman seems to have delighted in eating the remnants of what was 
eaten by a dog.® 

The famous play Mdlati-Mddhava of Bhavabhutl introduces the scene of an 
attempt by a Kapalin named Aghoragbanta, to sacrifice to Camunda, the noble lady 
Malatl, procured for the purpose by a female pupil of his, significantly named :Kapala- 
kundala, ‘wearing skulls as ear-rings*. The scene is laid (Act V) inside the temple of 
Camunda, situated in a fowl-smelling cemetery peopled by a host of skeleton goblins, 
their fleshless bones bound only by their sinews within their black and shrivelled 
skins, vast blood-dripping tongues lolling from their jaws. The horrible get up of 
both Camunda and her priestess Kapalakundala is described with sultry imaginations. 
Skulls figure in both. ‘Every skull that gems thy necklace laughs with horried life’, 

1. Maitri Upanisad, vii, 8. 

2. St.Juliens Voyages des Pe'leriiis Buddhists^ t. i, p. 222. 

3. Brhat-samhitdt LXXXVII, 22, 432, Ed. Kern. 

4. Cf. Supra. 5. Cf. Sastri, *The Lokdyatikas and the Kapalikas' y vii, p,128. 

6. Ibid, p. 130. 7. Brhat-samhitd, 97, 13-14 and 20. 

8. Cf. also Ayyer, Saivistn in South India, p. 258. 
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says Kapalakundala, describing Camunda. Kapalakundala also tells rather vaguely 
why Malati is to be sacrificed : ‘My wise teacher Aghoraghanta calls me to aid him in 
the powerful rite that epds his toils ; to-day he offers the gem of womankind, a victim 
to the Goddess’.^ 

In regard to the observance of the cult of human sacrifice, the Pdr'svanatha 
Caritra (2.288) describes that, ‘Kali praises a Kapalika who is ever collecting skulls 
for her, and is just about to achieve the 108th skull by which means she is to fulfill 
her purpose. There are also other descriptions in regard to the Kapalikas. The 
Dasakumdracaritam depicts the scene of the wizard Kapalika: ‘His body is 
ornamented with glittering pieces of skulls ; he is smeared with ashes of the funeral 
fires ; he wears braids that look like a streak of lightning; with his left hand he is 
sacrificing steadily into a fierce fire crackling sesame and mustard. In front of him 
stands one of the above-mentioned servants with folded hands, saying/ issue your 
command, where-with can I serve you.’ He is told to fetch the princess Kanakalekha, 
and he does so. Afterwards the story relates how she was rescued from this terrible 
plight.* 

The Prabodha-candrodaya (A. D. 1065) of Krsnamisra depicts the character 
of a Kapalika, who is described to have said, ‘My necklace and ornaments consist of 
human bones; I live in the ashes of the dead and eat my food in human skulls. I 
look with my eyes made keen with ointment of Yoga and I believe that though the 
different parts of the world are different,* yet the whole is not different from God. 
O Digambara 1 listen to our rites : after fasting we drink liquor from the skulls of 
Brahmanas; our sacrificial fires are kept up with the brains and lungs of men which 
are mixed up with their flash, and the offerings by which we appease our terrific God 
are human victims covered with gushing blood from the horrible cut on their throats. 
I contemplate on the Lord of Bhavanl, the mighty God who creates, preserves and 
destroys the fourteen worlds, whose glory is revealed in the Vedas as well as in his 
deeds.’ 

Sankara, on his visit to Ujjayini, is said to have met the Kapalikas in a 
disputation. Anantadri in his Sahkara-vijaya describes them as a sect having the 
following characteristic features and doctrines : They wear Sphatika (crystal beads), 
the Ardha-cand’ra and Jatd. Their God is Bhairava, the author of creation, 
protection and destruction; they believe that all other gods are subservient to him. 
Bhairava has eight different aspects, namely, Asitahga, Ruru, Canda, Krodha, Unmatta- 
Bhairavar, Kapala, Bhisma and Samhara Bhairava, corresponding to Visnu, Brahma, 
Surya, Rudra, Indra, Candra, Yama and the Supreme Being respectively. This class 
of Kapalikas was taken by Safikaracarya into the fold of Brahmanism. But another 
subject of Kapalikas headed by one Unmatta-Bhairava came to wrangle with 
Sankara ; he had smeared his body with the ashes of the dead and wore a garland of 
skulls and his forehead was marked with a streak of black stuff. The whole of the 
hair of his head was turned into jatds. He wore a Katisutra and a Kauplna consist¬ 
ing of a tiger’s skin and carried in his left hand a skull and in the right a bell. He 

1. Cf. Bl03aifiQld,'Oa falsa Aecetica aad Nuns in Hiada Flctioa\ /, A, O. S., XLIV, 

2. Ibid, p. 212. pp. 203 ff, 

31 
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was calling out tha names of Simbhu, Bbiirava and Kalisa. He said that their 
mok^a consisted in joining Bbairava after death. Sankara rejected this class of 
Kapalikas as incorrigible.^ 

(a). Their Efforts towards accruing Siddhis 

It is said that the Kapalikas sacrificed human victims mainly with the inten¬ 
tion of attaining Siddhis^ or ‘Magic science.’ The Kathdsaritsdgara (20.104) 
describes that ‘human flesh confers the power to fly.* In the story of Amboda human 
sacrifice is bartered directly for magic power.® 

(b). Other Matters 

The Kapalikas are generally depicted as ascetics ‘falling from grace through 
the lure of beautiful women, or other worldly desires.* A story is related in MaWt- 
ndtha-Caritra (1.29 fF.) as follows : ‘Prince Rantnacandra (or Ratnendra) wanders 
in a forest, where he hears the wails of a maiden. After appealing to father and mother 
she cries out * ‘Ratnacandra, why do you not save me ? A prophet predicted to my 
father that you would become my husband. Are you asleep or confused in mind ?* 
Ratnacandra runs up, sword in hand, and comes upon the maid, standing, bound 
hand and feet, by the side of coal-basin, a Karavlra wreath upon her head. By her 
side stands a Kapalin ascetic (Yogin) who raised sword. After upbraiding the ascetic, 
who returns in kind, they came to blows, and the ascetic is killed.’^ Hence the Kapa¬ 
likas are described as ‘lewd and power-loving.' 

(c). Their Philosophy 

The Kapalikas are described as having a philosophical treatise of their own, 
Ramanuja states that their philosophy is akin to that of the Pasupatas, Saivas and 
Kalamukhas. He says that,‘they hold that the wearing of the six Mudrd badges 
and the like to be means to accomplish the highest end of man. Thus the Kapalas say, 
‘He who know» the true nature of the six Madras, who understands the highest 
Mwira, meditating upon himself as in the position called bhagdsana, reaches Nir¬ 
vana. The necklace, the golden ornament, the ear-ring, the head-jewel, ashes, and 
the sacred thread, are called the six Madras. He whose body is marked with these 
is not born here again. By undertaking a Kapdla rite a man becomes at once an 
ascetic.’* 

Farquhar doubts whether they were at all a sect and opines that, ‘they have 
never been more than an order of ascetics.* ® It is also interesting to note that like 
the Carvakas, the Kapalikas maintain that a state of salvation in which there is no 
sense of pleasure should not be aimed at. ® As D. C. Shastri observs, ‘the founder 
of the Kapalika school assures that a devotee having attained salvation becomes a 
Siva and enjoys the pleasure arising from the company of excellent beauties like 

1. Gopinatha Rao, II, pp.27-28;cf. for general description cf. Bloomfield, opxit,, 

2. Bloomfield, 0^. cf/., p. 203. pp. 202 ff, 

3. Bloomfield, op. cit., pp. 220-221 ; cf. another story in Kathdsaritsagara, 121.3 ff. 

4. Cf. also Gopinatha Rao, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 5. Farquhar, O, R, L. p, 192. 

6, Frabodha-oandrodaya, III, 16; also /. H, Q., VII, p. 130. 
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Parvatl. Their aim is Kama-sadhana; they are hedonists’.^ They used to meet 
once a year at a particular place and to enjoy to their heart’s content all sorts of 
pleasures, without any let or hindrance. ^ The Kapalikas are lost sight of in the 
later period, and their sect is replaced by that of the Aghoris. Shastri observes 
that, ‘it appears that the Lokayatikas, the Vamadevas, the Ssisnadevas, the 
Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas, the Aghoris, the Vamacarins, the Sahajiyas and the 
Tantrikas all walk along the same trace with slight difference.® 

7. THE KALAMUKHAS 

One of the most important Saiva sects which has helped towards the uplift- 
ment of the ^aivas in the field of education is that of the Kalamukhas. Besides 
the work of the inculcating of the doctrine of Saivism, the Kalamukhas, over 
a long period of about four hundred years ( 900-1300 A. D.), maintained educa¬ 
tional institutions, which were indeed of a very high order. Some of the inscriptions 
from Mysore relate that they originally came from Kashmir.'^ The earliest 
mention of the Kalamukhas is made in the Nandi plates of the Rastrakuta King 
Govinda III ( c. 18th. Dec. 807 A. D.). It is mentioned therein that on the above 
day, a grant of a village was made by the above king to Isvaradasa, the head of 
the temple of Nandi. Ke is designated as a Kalamukha. In the Chikka-Ballapur 
Plates dated A. D. 810, he is described as the disciple of Kalasakti.® The sect 
seems to have survived till the regime of the Rayas of Vijayanagara. 

(a). Their Order 

The Kalamukhas seem to have been so called because they marked their 
forehead with a black streak; and that they are said to be born of Nara and 
Raksasa,® Ramanuja in his Srt-Bhd<iya (ii. 2. 36 ) describes the Kalamukhas as 
Mahavratadharas and also as Ligudadharas. Many of the inscriptions also relate that 
they adopted the philosophy propounded by the founder of the Lakulisasect.^ However, 
some of them followed the tenets of the J^ivagama. The heads of the Kotisvara 
temple at Kuppatur are described as the followers of ^Divagama,® Ramanuja gives 
rather a ghastly picture of the Kalamukhas and their order. He says that, ‘The 
Kalamukhas teach that the means of obtaining all desired results in this world as 
well as the next are constituted by certain practices such as using a skull as a drinking 
vessel, smearing oneself with ashes of the dead body, eating the flesh ol such a body, 
carrying a heavy stick, setting up a liquor-jar and using it as a platform for making 
offerings to the gods, and the like. A bracelet made of Rudraksa seeds on the arm, 
matted hair on the head, a skull, smearing oneself with ashes, etc.*—-all this is well- 
known from the sacred writings of the Saivas. They also hold that by some special 
ceremonial performance men of different castes may become Brahmans and reach 
the highest Asrama e.g. ‘by merely entering on the initiatory ceremony (DIksa) a 
man becomes a Brahman at once’.^ 

1. D. C. Shastri, 'The Lokaiyatikas and the Kapalikas', /. H. 0., VII, p. 131. 

2. Ibid, p, 132. 3. /6j<I,p. 135. 

4. E. C,. vii, Sk. 114; 19;20. 5. 0. 7. S.. vil. p. 177. 

6. Gopinatha Rao, E. H, /., II, i. p 25. 7. E. C.. viii, Sk, 275, 276. 

8. E. C. Vm, Sk. 275, 276, 9. Srt-Bhdsya, II. 2, 36. 
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The Tdraka-rahasyanUpikat a commentary on the Sad-darsana-samuccaya 
of Guiuratnasuri (A.D. 1363) informs us, that along with the Pasupatas, ^aivas and 
Mahavratadharas, the Kalamukhas also were married (sa-strika) and people that were 
uQtnirried [mstrik%) i.e, celebates or Naisthika Brabmacarins, and that the celebates 
were esteemed to be better than the married people/ Dr. Venkatasubbiab, in his 
excellent Article observes that the Kalamukhas were divided into divisions and 
sub-divisions called parshe^ avali and santalL^ 

The names borne by the Kalamukha ascetics mostly ^d in ^Sakii\ * Siva ’and 
' Abharana \ * While the names ending in Siva, Rasi and Abharana are sometimes 

borne by Joaivas not belonging to the Kalamukha sect, the names ending in ^akti do 
not seem to be borne by any but the Kalamukhas.* ^ 

The Kalamukhas had spread over a very vast area ; and they were generally 
in charge of the temples. Their important centres were located in the Hasant 
Kadur, Chitaldrug, Mysore. Bangalore, Tumkur, Kolar and Shimoga districts; and at 
other individual places like Abbalur, Haogal, Gadag, the Sriparvata or ^risaila in 
Kurnool; and generally all over the Kannada country/ 

Besides their eminent activities, some of the Kalamukha priests also acted as 
Rajagurus of kings; and eventually the prefix ‘ Rajaguru* was added to their names. 
Some of them are prominently known e.g. Sarvesvarasikti (1255 A.D.), Rudrasakti 
(A.D. 1250) both of Kuppatur; Vamasakti of Balegame, Rudrasakti (1255 A.D.) of 
Dvarasamudra, and Kriyasakti, the preceptor of Bukka, Harihara and Devaraya/ 
It is worth noting that the pontiffs of the Kotisvara temples are described in the 
inscriptions as the recipients of ths patronage of the Emperors, princes and governors 
e.g. of the Calukya Emperor Somesvara II, the Seuna Sihghana, the Mahamanda- 
lesvaras Isvaradatta and Dronapala, and the Mahapradhana Mahadandanayaka. 

(b). Their Educational Activities 

Especially during the 11th and 12th centuries the Kalamukhas were busy with 
educational activities in Karnataka. In fact they managed great educational institu¬ 
tions called Mathas which were attached to Saiva temples. ‘The most famous amoung 
them were the one at Belgame in the neighbouring territory of the Sindas of Bella- 
gutti, and the other at Huli in the Kundi province of the Rattas*. Again the most 
important of the Mathas in the Calukya dominions were those of Balegame, Kuppatur, 
Bandhavapura and Sindagere. At Balegame it is stated that there was a federation of 
five Mathas called Pancalihga Matha, which also included the famous Kodiya Matha.® 
It is said to have been ‘a great seat of learning and Kedara (i.e. field) where grow crops in 
the shape of the hair of the human body standing erect from joy at the worship of tho 
^iva-linga, the place appointed for the performance of the rites of the ^aiva Brahma, 
carin ascetics, the place for the study of the four Vedas, namely, the Rg, Yajus, Sama 
and the Atharva with the Angas.*^ It is also described that, ‘it was the place where 

1. Bbandarkar, ‘Lakulisa Rep, A, Survey for 1906-7, p. 190. 

Cl. also B. C.. VI. Kd. 16, 29. 143 ; V. Ak. 104 ; Be. 117, 119 ; and Kd. 29, 

2. Venkatasubbiab, 'A twelfcb century University in Mysore’, Q.J.M, S., VII.p. 179, 

3. /6»d, p. 178. 4. Ibid. 5. Ibid, p. 179, 

6. fi, C.,VII, Sk.,126. 7. E.C„VII, Sk., 102. 
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commentaries were composed on the Kaumara, Paniniya, Sakatayana, Baudfaya, and 
other six systems of philosophy, where books were composed on the Akula Siddhanta, 
on Patanjala, and other Yograsastras, on the eighteen Puranas and the Dharma-sastras, 
as well as on all kinds of Kavya and Nataka ; a place for all kinds of Natika (dan* 
cing); the place where food was freely distributed to sufferers, to the destitute, to the 
lame, the blind, deaf, to story tellers, singers, drummers, genealogists, dancers, and 
eulogists, to the naked, the wounded, Ksapanaka, Ekadandi, Tridandl, Hariisa, Parama- 
hamsa, and other beggars from various countries ; the place where suitable medicine 
(was given) to various kinds of diseased persons ; a place of security from fear for 
all living things’/ We need not enter into the other details regarding the eminence 
of the teachers and other allied problems. 

8. THE NATHAS OR GORAKHNATHIS 
(a). Introductory 

The expression Natha is of frequent occurrence in Tantric Hinduism and 
Tantric Buddhism. However, one is not in a position to say whether the Nathas 
referred to in early literature (i.e. Dhammapada etc.) have any direct connection with 
the followers of Gorakhnath, who are known as Yogis, Gorakhnathis, Darsanis, and 
more popularly KanphaUs. The Gorakhnathis are generally called Natha in the 
Punjab and the Himalayas, as Dharmanathi or Dharamanathi in Western India and 
as Kanphata and Gorakhnathi in other parts of India.^ The females of the sect are 
called Nathni. 

The Gorakhnathis as a sect seem to be of a non-Aryan origin.® The identifica¬ 
tion of Goraksa as a manifestation of ^iva, the legend of a Matsyendranath or 
Mlnanath as having been born from the fish, their system of Hatha-yoga consisting 
of the Kandalim (or Tamil Kudalai), their observance of the cult of human sacrifice 
and of the worship of ^iva and his manifestation Bhairava or Bhairon-all these are 
clear indications of their ^aivite character. 

The shrines and monasteries of the Gorakhnathis are situated in different parts 
of India. The most prominent among them are : in the Jungles about Rsi-kesh 
( Hrsikesh ) on the Ganges, above Haridvar, in Gorakhpur, the Devipatan temple 
at Tulsipur, Benares, at Gorakh Tilla, the Gorakh-ksetra or Gorkhatri in 
Peshawar, which are mentioned by Babar and Abul F^I, at Srinagar in Garhwal, the 
Pasupatioath and Sambhunath temples in Nepal, the EkalihgjI temple in Rajputana 
at Trimbak, situated at a distance of eighteen miles from Nasik, and at various* 
places in Bengal. 

The Nathas are met wieh separately as mendicants in various provinces of 
India e. g. in the Northern Deccan, in the Central Provinces, in Gujarat, in 

1. Rice, Mysore Gaz,^ No. 43. 

2. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kdnphatas, p. 1. 

3. cf. The Tibetan tradition says that the Kanphatas were originally Buddhists and that 
they became S aivites in the twelfth century : Levi, Le Nepal^ Vol. I, pp. 355 ff. But 
there is no corrpborative evidence for this statement. 
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Maharastra, in tli3 Pdnjab, in the provinces of the Ganges basin, and in Nepal.^ 
According to the Census Report of 1911 there ware 814, 363 Jogis and 698,036 
mendicants in the whole of India; there being 15,000 Kanphatas alone in C. P.* 

The learned scholar Briggs briefly summarizes the main essentials of 
their order. According to him, the distinct marks of the sect of the Kanphatas are 
the split-ears ( Kan-phata ) and huge ear-rings. In the final stage of the ceremony 
of initiation a specially chosen guru or teacher splits the central hollows of both 
ears with a two-edged knife (razor). The splits are plugged with sticks of 
mm-wood; and after the wounds have healed, large rings (tnudra) are inserted. 
Those are a symbol of the Yogi’s faith. Some explain that in splitting the ear a 
nddl (mystic channel) in the cartilege is cut, thus assisting in the acquirement of 
Yogic power. Ttie Yogi, wearing the Mtidrd, becomes immortal. The rings worn in 
Western India are about seven inches in circu nfereoce and weigh two and a quarter 
ounces or more. 

In Kacch some of the wealthier Yogis wear gold rings. The rings may be made 
of clay, gold or rhinoceros* horn, etc. Many women also wear the Mudra, The Yogis 
generally mark their forehead with the Tripundra, or one consisting of a black, hori¬ 
zontal line with a black dot above it, representing Bhairon ; and below it a red circle 
representing Hanuman, or even a single spot, etc. They keep the Dhuni. The 
general appurtenances of the Yogis are a bowl, wallet, fire-tongs and a staff or a tri dent 
of metal. The practices which are in vogue among the Gorakhnathis are as follows : 
Making charms for themselves, pronouncing spells and practising palmistry and 
jugglary, telling fortunes, interpreting dreams, selling a woolen amulet to protect 
children from the evil eye, and pretending to cure disease, muttering texts over the 
sick, and practising medicine and exorcism, and vending drugs.^ In modern times we 
find the Yogis following various professions. 

♦ (b). Their Cult 

Like the other Yogis, the Gorakhnathis recognize and worship the greater 
and lesser Gods of the Hindu pantheon. They follow the popular forms of Hindu 
belief, having concern for saints and other spirits, powers, especially those that are 
evil; practising magic, exorcism, witchcraft and some primitive medicine; and 
giving attention to lucky and unlucky days.® 

Briggs has given some interesting details regarding the superstitious beliefs 
and taboos held by the Gorakhnathis.® Some Yogis do not eat fish, thinking that 
Matsyendranath was born from a fish. According to some the red dal {tnasur) 
resembles drops of blood. The Nathas take recourse to magic, charms and drugs. 
The ear-rings, the thread worn on the wrist, the tooth-pic attached to the sacred 
thread have all according to them some magic purpose behind them. In many parts 
of the Koiikan the Svastik is used as a symbol of i^iva. It is worth noting that the 

1. Tessitori. E.R. E , Vol. XII, p, 834. 

2. Census of India, I, Tables, pp, 192, 198, 309. 

3. Briggs, op, cit,, p. 6. 4. Briggs, op, cit,,^ p. 23. 

5. Bombay Gaz , xxi,p.l85. 6. Briggs, op.oit.t pp. 125 ff, 
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use of blood is evidenced on every hand in red ochre smeared on igiages and symbols 
in the and in actual offerings. They treat the following objects as fetishes: 
Ear-rings made of earth and other substances ; the four ancient Caldrons at Dinodhar, 
and the numerous DhuniSi particularly those at Pai Dhuni, Gorakhpur and Dindo- 
dhar ; Ganges, etc. The Nathas worship the anola tree [phyllanthus emblica), which 
is now associated with Siva. They worship the cow, the padukas of Gorakhnath and 
Matsyendranath on the Sivaratri day. The Yogis take a keen interest in the rhino¬ 
ceros, the black buck, dogs and serpents—the last of which are directly associated 
with Gorakhnath. 

The Gorakhnathis worship the spirits of the Yogis at their Samadhis, They 
also worship the nine Nathas and eighty-four Siddhas. The nine Nathas whom they 
worship are Gorakhnath, Matsyendranath, Carpatnath, Mangalnath, Ghugonath* 
Gopinath, Prananath, Suratnath and Cambnath.^ They officiate as Pujaris at various 
temples, especially at those of Bhairon and ^akti and Siva.® Blood sacrifice is 
common among the Nathas. In Nepal among animal sacrifices are included the buf¬ 
falos and goats, and ‘an occasional’ rhinoceros. The slaughter is carried on a larger 
scale at Devi-Patan and in Nepal. The Nathas also perform human sacrifice. They 
commended traga at Dinodhar, sacrificing one of their own number, so that the guilt of 
his blood might fall upon the oppressor’s head.® They generally perform the follow¬ 
ing festivals: Navaratrl^ Sivaratri^ Naga-Pancamlj Car-festival on the Vaisakhi- 
Sudi, the festival of the little Matsyendra at Kathamandu. The worship of the Sakti 
is in vogue in the Mahasivaratri festival. The Bhairava plays a prominent role in 
the worship of the Kanphatas. 

(c). Date of their Origin 

The solution in regard to the date of the origin of the Natha sect is still 
shrouded in mystery. There is plenty of historical and archaeological data, and innu¬ 
merable legends which have made the problem more difficult of solution. 

The Kanphatas relate a story according to which their sect came into 
existence even before the creation of the world itself. The story is narrated as follows : 

‘When Visnu emerged from the lotus at the creation of all things, Gorakhnath 
was in Patala. Visnu terrified at the waste of waters, went to Patala and implored the 
aid of Gorakhnath, who, in pity for the deity, gave him a handful of ashes from his 
fire {dhuni), and said to him that if he would sprinkle the ashes over the waters, 
he would be able to create the world. It happened as Gorakhnath had promised, 
and then Brahma, Visnu and ^iva became the first disciples of Gorakhnath.* 

We need not enter here into the various miraculous legends that are described 
to have taken place in the life of Gorakhnath. Again there are different traditions 
which connect Gorakhnath with different personages, and according to which the 
dates of Gorakhnath proposed vary from the 10th to the 16th cen. A. D. 

1. In Navanath-Bhaktisara (Marathi) the following stansa appears at the end : 

2, Bombay Oaz,, r, p. 87. 3. Ibid^ 4, Briggs, oit», p. 228. 
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The opiniot^ of the scholars also vary in this connection. Temple suggests 
that Gorakhuath must have flourished in the 8th cen. A. D. Hutchinson proposes 
a still earlier date. Bhave holds that the Natha sect was widely spread throughout 
Maharastra about the twelfth century A. D. He places Gorakh in the tenth or the 
eleventh cen. A. D.^ Briggs opines that the date of Gorakhnath can be placed as 
early as 1100. 

But before deciding the question of the date of Gorakhnath the following points 
deserve a careful consideration. 

It is well known that the practice of splitting the ears and inserting the huge 
ear-rings ‘is closely associated with Matsyendranath and Gorakh- 
The arc^ji^eo ogica and secondarily with Siva. Now there are some early 

representations of Siva in early Indian art. In the Kailasa temple 
at Elloni, there is a figure of Siva as a Mahayogi with the huge ear-rings, worn, 
however, not as the Kfinphatas do. A similar figure of Siva is to be found at 
Jogesvarl on Salsette Island, belonging to the second half of the eighth century. 
Again in the temple of Parasuramesvara there is an image of Siva with two hands 
only carved on the Liiiga. Here ‘in his right hand he is carrying a ram by its hind 
legs, and in his left a water bottle. He has a battle axe on his left shoulder.’ T* A. 
Gopinatha Rao places the date of this shrine not later than the second or third 
century A. D. 

Hatha-yoga : The Tamil mystic Tirumular and the Saktas show a full know¬ 
ledge of the doctrine of Kundalim and the liatha-yuga. Tirumular flourished quite 
earlier. Thus both these data taken independently show that whatever be the date 
of Gorakhnath, some of the details of the Gorakhnathi sect seem to have come into 
vogue long before him. If this be so, it is just probable that Gorakhnath must have 
given a particular shape and form to an order which had come into existence about 
the second century A. D. Gorakhnath seems to have flourished about the eleventh 
century A. D. * 

(d). Their Literature 

Briggs has given a list of about forty-seven works which are commonly used 
by the Gorakhanathis. Some of them are attributed to the authorship of the 
Gorakhnathis. It is proposed to make a brief mention of the same here : 

Devi-Bhagavata, Saptadeva-stotra, Bhagat Sdgar, Sail Sdgar, Durgd Pat, 
Bhairavi Pat, Rdmbodh, Gorakhbodh (c, 14th cen.)^ Gydn Sdgar^ Brahmdnda- 
sdra^Gitd, Hatha-Yoga [attributed to Gorakhnath), Hatha-Samhitd, Caiurasitya 
Sana, Yoga-Cintdmani, on Hatha-Yoga [by Sivdnanda Sarasvati), Yoga-manjart, 
Yoga-sandhyd, Goraksa Samhitd, Yoga-samgraha [by Sukla), Gorak^a-Kaumudi, 
Yoga-mdrtdnda, Vivekamdrtanda-Yoga { by Rdmesvara Bhaita ), Ooraksa- 
Gitd, Pancdysa-Siva^GJtd, Hatha-Sahketa-Candrikd {by Sundara^Deva ), 
Goraksa-sahasra-ndtna, Siva Parana, NiraTijana Parana, Visnu-sahasrandnta, 

1. He mainly bases his argument on the Parampara (tradition ) given in the Jnaneivari, 
the famous commentary on the Gita by the poet-mystic JnaoesVar. The Parampara gives 
the names of Adinath and Matsyendranath as having preceded him. 
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Vikvananda Tantra, Sivarahasya Tantra, Rudraydmala Tantra, Hatha-yoga- 
pradipikd {hy Cintdmani)^ Gheranda-Samhitdt iiva-'Samhitdt Goraksa-sataka 
Jndna^kaiakat Jndnaprakdka - ^ataka^ Goraksa • kataka-Tikd% Goraksa - kataka- 
TippanUi Goraksa^Kalpa, Goraksa^Paddhati, Yoga-siddhanta’-Paddhati {by Gorakh- 
Hath), Siddhdnta-Paddhati ( by Gorakhndth), Siddhasiddhanta-Paddhati ( by 
Nityananda Siddha)^ Yoga^MahimaUs and Jndndmrta {by Gorakhnath)* 

9. THE RASESVARAS 

The ^aiva school of the Rasesvaras seems to be of great antiquity. In fact 
Madhava quotes the names of various ancient teachers of the school, as well as of 
several philosophical manuals. But in the absence of any direct evidence we are 
unable to trace the exact date of the origin of this school. Its main tenets may be 
summarised in Madhava s words as follows 

According to the Rasesvaras, the liberation in this life depends upon the 
stability of the bodily frame, for attaining which mercury or quick-silver is absolutely 
necessary. Mercury is called Parada, because it is a means of conveyance beyond the 
the series of transmigratory states. Thus the Rasdrnava says : 

“It is styled Parada, because it is employed for the highest end by the best 
votaries. 

“Since this in sleep identical with me, Goddess, arises from my members, and 
is the exudation of my body, it is called Rasa.*’ 

The ascetic who aspires a liberation in this life should first make to himself a 
glorified body. And inasmuch as mercury is produced by the creative conjunction 
of Kara and Gaurl, and mica is produced from Gaurl, mercury and mica are severally 
identified with Kara and Gauri. It is said, “Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my 
seed. The combination of the two, O Goddess, is destructive of death and poverty.*’ 

It is also observed that, “By the method of works is attained the preservation 
of the body ; and the method of works is said to be two-fold, mercury and air: mercury 
and air, swooning they carry off diseases, dead they restore life, bound they give the 
power of flying above.** Mercury must be continuous, fluent, luminous, pure, heavy, 
and so that its parts assunder under friction. There are eighteen modes of elaboration : 
“Sweating, rubbing, stirring, fixing, dropping, coercion, restraining, kindling, going, 
flying into globules, pulverising, covering, internal flux, external flux, burning, 
colouring, powering, and eating it by parting and piercing it. The quick-silver is to 
be applied both to the blood and to the body. This makes the appearance of body and 
blood alike. A man should first try it upon the blood, and then apply it to the body. 

The Rasesvaras explain the summum bonum of life in the following manner : 
The attainment of the highest end of the personal soul takes place by an intuition of 
the highest principle by means of the practice of union after the acquisition of a divine 
body. Further they describe this state rather more vividly when they say that, “The 
light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certain men of holy vision which, seated 
between the two eyebrows, illumines the universe, like Are, or lightning, or the sun: 


1. Cowell and Gough, Sarvadarsana»Sahgraha (Trans.), pp. 137 ff, 
32 
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Perfect beatitude, unalloyed, absolute, the essence whereof is luminousness, undifferenced 
from which all troubles are fallen away, knowable, tranquil, self-recognised: fixing 
the internal organ upon that, seeing the whole universe manifested, made of pure 
intelligence, the aspirant even in this life attains to the absolute, his bondage to works 
annulled.’’ As one of the works proudly says, “the attainment of the sacred quick¬ 
silver is more beatific than the worship of all phallic emblems at Kasi and elsewhere. 
Inasmuch as there is attained thereby enjoyment, health, exemption from decay, 
and immortality,” The following personages are said to have practised the system: 
Mahesa, Daityas, Sukra, Munis, Valakhilyas, King Somesvara, Govindabhagavata, 
Govindanayaka, Carvati, Kapila, Vyali, Kapali and Kandalayana. The list seems to 
include some historical personages as well. But in the absence of any other evidence 
it is difficult to correctly identify them. 


10. SOME MINOR SECTS 

There are some other minor Saiva sects. We are giving an account of the 
same below. 


The Aghoris as a sect seem to have been an offshoot of the original Kapalikas. 

One Aghoraghanta is mentioned in the Malati^Madhava (cf. 

Aghoris under Kapalikas). They are referred to by the author of the 

Debislan (middle of the 16th century). They worship the Aghoresvari or Aghorlmata. 
People of any caste can become converts to this sect. Monier Williams observes 
that, ‘the Aghorapanthls propitiate Siva by their revolting diet, feeding on filth and 
animal excretion of all kinds; some eat corpses stolen from Muhammedan burial- 
grounds; and that the head of the Aghoris near Siddapur subsist on scorpions, lizards, 
and loathsome insects left to putrefy in a dead man’s skull.’^ Their head-quarters are 
generally at Girnar and Mount Abu. 


The Jahgamas, who used to place the trident on their heads, now form part 
of the Lingayats in the South. They are very few in number in 
Northern India. 


Jangamas 


The 

Aradhyas 


\radhya5 or Aradhya Brahmans, who are said to have founded the 
Liiigayat sect, wear both the Linga and the Yajhopavita (sacred 
string) of the Brahmans. They are generally Smarta Brahmans, 


The Saivagamas refer to the Soma-siddhantins. These seem to be the same 
Soma or Sauma as the ‘Somas’ mentioned in the Puranas. Nilakanta Sastri 
Sect observes, ‘the Soma-siddhanta, an obscure branch of Joaivism, of 

the nature of which several contradictory explanations are vouchsafed to us, may 
be taken to be the bridge between the Pasupata and Sakta cults.’* 


The Dasnamis 


The Dasnamis are the monks belonging to the orders founded by ^ahkaracarya 
They are so called because they use one or the other of the following 
ten names: (l) Sarasvatl, (2) Bharatl, (3) Puri, (4) Tirtha, 


1, Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^ pp,87-88; cf. also Agama-prakdia, p.7. 

2, Nilakanta Sastri, *A Historical Sketch of S'aivism,' The Cultural Heritage of India^ 

II, p. 29 ; cf. also C, Chakravarti, ‘The Soma or Sauma sect of the S’aivas,* I. H. jj., 
VIII, pp. 220-222. 
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( 5 ) Asrama, (6) Bana, (7) Giri, (8) Aranya, (9) Parvata, and (10) Sagara. Their 
classification is made as follows: (l) Dandl, (2) SamiiyasI, (3) Paramahamsa, 
( 4 ) Brahmacarl, and (5) Grhastha Gosais. Many of the^e Sahkarite monks observe 
^aiva practices. 


The Sittars 


The Sittars or Siddhas are a sect, which flourished in the Tamil iand.^ They held 
a monotheistic and Puritan creed and condemned ritual. The few 
hymns which they have left behind them tell us very little about this 
sect. Their main singers seem to have been Ahappey and Pambatti. Pattinattu Pillai 
wrote some fine lyrics. Tattuva Kayar (17th cen. A.D ) wrote the Adahgam Murat. 
The Sittars denounce in their songs the most cherished beliefs of the masses. Many 
of their songs are included in the Siva-vcikyani. They mainly attribute their songs to 
famous sages of antiquity, namely, Agastya and his disciples. Barth observes that, ‘in 
elevation of style they rival the most perfect compositions which have been left us by 
Tiruvalluvar, Auveiyar, and the ancient Tamil poets ; that, at the same time in their 
severe monotheism, their contempt for the Vedas and Sastras, their disgust at every 
idolatrous practice, and especially their repudiation of a doctrine so radical to Hinduism 
as metempsychosis, they much more clearly betray a foreign influence; and that they 
are imbued more with Christian ideas’,^ The Sittars were‘zealous adepts' of alchemy. 


Other Minor 
Sects 


There are other minor Saiva sects which ‘practise the most severe self-tortures 
and privations.’* They are as follows: Urdhva-bdhus —These are 
ascetics with uplifted hands. The Tharasris are those who remain 
in a standing posture. The UrdJiva^mukhis keep their heads hanging 
downwards, with feet attached to the bough of a tree. The PahcadliTimis always 
keep themselves surrounded by fire during all the seasons. The Jaldkayis keep 
themselves under water during the day-time. The Jaladham-idpasis are those who 
‘keep themselves under a jet of water from sunset to sunrise*. The Fararis live on 
fruits alone. The Dudhaharis live only on milk. The Alumas never eat salt. The 
Kanipa Saiva Vogls maintain themselves by the exhibition of their skill in managing 
snakes.^ The Nakhis are of a less extravagant nature, being confined to the length of 
their nails, which they never cut. They live by begging, and wear the ^aiva marks®. 
The Gudaras shout out ‘Alakh’ and carry about a pan of metal with them. In this pan 
they have a small fire for the purpose of burning scented woods at the house of the 
persons from whom they receive alms.® There are the other minor ^aiva sectsi 
namely, Riikharas^ Sukharas, Ukharas, Kara-Liiigis^ and the naked Saiva Ndgas, 
They are of minor importance, having arisen mainly on account of the difference in 
minor details. 


1 . Cf. also Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages^ Intro, 
pp. 127. 146, 2nd Ed.; E. Ch. Cover, The Folk-songs of Southern India^ Madras, 1871, 

2. Barth, Religions of India, p. 210 f, 3. Bhattacharya, Castes and Sects, p. 406. 

4, Ibid, p. 405. 5. Wilson, op. cit., p. 235. 

6, Ibid, 



PART V 


THE SATVA PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

CHAPTER XV 

EARLY MONOTHEISM 

Natural Enviroameats—The Three Periods of Vratya Philosophy— 
Indus Valley Period—Kgvedic period. 


L INTRODUCTORY 

In the wonderland of India Nature seems to have bestowed upon the people 
the rare gifts in the field of spiritualism. Radhakrishnan gives a graphic description 
of the natural environments in India. “The huge forests,” says he, “with their wide 
leafy avenues afforded great opportunities for the devout soul to wander peacefully 
through them, dream strange dreams and burst forth into joyous songs. World-weary 
men go out on pilgrimages to these scenes of nature, acquire inward peace, listening to 
the rush of winds and torrents, the music of birds and leaves, and return whole of 
heart and fresh in spirit. It was in the asramas and tapovanas or forest hermitages 
that the thinking men of India meditated on the deeper problem of existence.”^ But 
who were the originators of the early notions of Indian philosophy and asceticism ? 

The general opinion amongst scholars generally tended towards an Aryan 
origin of the various systems of Indian philosophy. But the recent Indus Valley 
discoveries have really created a new avenue of thought in the field of research. 
The marvellous ideas contained in the inscriptions and the various images and 
representations of Gods and Goddesses have really changed the outlook of scholarship. 
In fact they have thrown light on the early beginnings of Monotheism, the various 
doctrines of Yoga, Karma and Rebirth, asceticism, and many other allied problems 
which had remained almost unsolved till this day. A study of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of these ideas should be of an absorbing interest indeed 1 


II. THE THREE PERIODS 


The whole history of the Saiva philosophy can be divided into three periods, 
namely, (l) the Proto-Indian Period; (2) the Upanisadic Period; 
Proto>Indian Period finally, (3) the Religio-philosophic or the Agamic Period. 

During the first period we find how the doctrine of Devotion {Bhakti) along with 
the basic principles of Indian philosophy were in a process of formation^ The different 
proto-Indian representations and inscriptions clearly prove the existence of the idea of 
the superiority of God ^iva. Besides^ the roots of the various doctrines of Yoga 
Karma and Rebirth, and asceticism can be traced to these ancient times. 


1. Radhakrishnan, History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 2^. 
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Tha second period runs from tl^ time of the Rgvcda^ through the period of the 
Brdhmanas and Aranyakas, down to the period of the Upanisads 
paniia ic en Gltd. During this period one can observe how the early 

nature-worshipping Aryans gradually imbibed the notion of the Supreme Being Siva 
of the Vratyas, how they tried to introduce their doctrine of the pantheistic Brahman, 
and ultimately how they caused a fusion of the two e. g. Brahman and ^iva by mixing 
together the two doctrines of Pantheism and Monotheism, Again, the Aryans intro¬ 
duced the Vratya system of the Yati-hood as a fourth Asrama- They adopted and partly 
developed almost all the doctrines of Karma, Rebirth, Bhakti and asceticism. The most 
significant fact in regard to the intellectual activities of this period is that we perceive 
some of the sectarian influences at work both in the region of philosophy and religion. 
The Aryans, on the one hand, tried to adopt and assimilate the best that was in the 
Vratya culture. The history of Vaisnavism along with its doctrine of the A vataras 
clearly indicates this tendency. The non-Aryan thinkers, on the other hand, tried to 
assert their intellectual independence by retaining the supreme position of Siva-Rudra 
as the supreme God-head of the universe. The famous works, namely, the 
Bhagavad’gitd and the Svetasvatara Upanisad, as well as the statements made 
in the various Upanisads regarding the early conflict between the Brahmans and the 
Ksatriyas clearly throw light on the above working of the two communities of the 
Aryans and the Vratyas. Both the sects make use of the common terminologies and 
ideas current during the period e. g. Brahman, the doctrines of Sahkhya, Yoga, etc. 
The Visnuites introduce the figures of Narayana, Visnu, and Krsna as the Supreme 
God-head of the universe. Mutatis mutandis the ^aivas have ^iva-Rudra as their 
God-head. The main difference between these two schools, however, is that, whereas 
Vaisnavism shows a greater inclination towards the adoption of the doctrine of 
Caturvarnya and the other phases of Aryan religion, ^aivism is still orthodox in its 
tendencies-a fact which can be seen from the various oflfshoots of the Vratya religion 
e. g. the Agamic, the Kashmir, the Tamil and the Virasaiva systems. 


R ellgio- Philosophic 
Period 


Immediately after the writing of the Bhagavad-gttd^ we enter into the 
precincts of a new era in the history of the non-Aryan religion. 
During this period the philosophy propounded in the Gita was 
going on hand in hand with those of the ^aiva, ^akta, Buddhist, 
Jain and other religious systems in India. During the reigns of the emperors of the 
Maurya, Bharasiva, Vakataka, Gupta, Calukya, Pandya, Cola and other dynasties, 
or in the solitary periods of the kings e. g. Harsa, Sasanka and others, religion and 
art flourished. It was in this period that the Paucardtra-samhitds^ the Puranas, 
the Ndrada and the Sdndilya Bhakti-sutras, the Tantras, the Agamas, the 
Tamil Siddhanta works, and later on the works of the promulgators of the Trika 
system and VIrasaivism, come into being. However, we propose to make a detailed 
survey of the development of the Vratya philosophy since the prolo-Indian period 
down to that of the beginnings of VIrasaivism. 


III. THE INDUS VALLEY PERIOD 


A. Lang made rather a significant remark when he observed that, ‘There is 
nothing antecedently improbable in ^he theory that the belief in ope supren^e God may 
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have prevaiied in India from a very early period, even before the rise of Vedic 
polytheism, because it is not confined to races in a high stage of culture, and is not 
infrequently found among primitive peoples.’^ We accept tbis remark with the 
reservation, namely, that the pre-Vedic civilization in India was not of a primitive or 
nomadic character, but that it contained qualities of a very high order. 

As against the above view, almost all the scholars proposed that the first 
attempts towards laying a firm basis for t he early doctrine of Monotheism were made 
by the Rgvedic Aryans alone, and that this can be seen from the Rgvedic hymns devoted 
to Varuna. Interestingly enough, Hopkins also daringly stated that, *And yet it is 
almost a pity to spend time to demonstrate that Varuna worship was not monotheistic 
originally. We gladly admit that, even if not a primitive monotheistic deitj^, 
Varuna yet is a god that belongs to a very old period of Hindu literature. And 
for a worship so antique, how noble is the idea, how exalted is the completed notion 
of him: Truly, the Hindus and Persians alone of Aryan mount nearest to the high 
level of Hebraic thought. For Varuna beside the loftiest figure in the Hellenic 
pantheon stands like a God beside the man.’* But the proto-Indian inscriptions and 
the various representations of the Supreme God (Siva), have provided us with ample 
meterials, which, when read and studied along with the traditions recorded in later 
literature, throw light on the various aspects of the non-Aryan philosophy e. g. the 
early notions of Siva as a monotheistic deity. Karma and Rebirth, Heaven, 
Revelation of God, and finally asceticism. All these ideas act as the basis of the future 
system of Indian philosophy. It is proposed to deal here with the philosophical 
teachings of the early non-Aryans. 

(1) Szva: The Supreme Being, 

The Mohenjo Darians describe that Siva is the Supreme Being and the absolute 
ruler of the universe : He is one, self-subsistent, the supreme God of all the Gods 
and Great. He is the Supreme Being of Life. He is omniscient and benevolent. 
He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. It should also be noted in 
this connection that the notion of pantheism was absolutely absent during the 
proto-Indian period. Moreover, unlike the Rgvedic bards, the inscriptions do not 
introduce any other Being who is superior or even equal to the personality of ^iva. 

(2) A Virtuous Life. 

The proto-Indian inscriptions relate that one should lead a virtuous life. 
One of the inscriptions states, ‘Reaching the sky one who is fish-eyed is happy.'* As 
Father Heras has rightly observed, ‘Now these inscriptions do not speak of An who 
is the supreme fish-eyed, for An cannot reach the sky or heaven, as he is always there. 
Therefore the inscriptions refer to persons who have become fish-eyed, and apparently 
only such persons may reach the sky. The limit of perfection in order to attain heaven 
is therefore to be fish~eyed, and since this is a perfection of An, to be fish-eyed seems 
to be equivalent to the imitation of An,”* 

1, A. Lang, The Making of Religion, London, 1898, Ch. ix ff. 

2. Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 172. 3. Marshall, D., No. 387. 

Heras, 'Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People etc.,’/* R*» V. p. 29, 
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( 3 ) Bhakti (Devotion). 

There is a unique representation on one of the Mohenjo Daro seals. It depicts 
the scene of two persons (perhaps protected by the Nagas) seated on either side of 
Siva.^ This probably indicates how the proto-Indians used to approach God as his 
devotees. There are also other representations which throw light on various other 
aspects in regard to worship and other problems. 

( 4 ) Summum Bonum. 

The Mohenjo Darians had really attained a high state of civilization. Even 
so, they had made a marked progress in the region of philosophy. According to them 
the summum bonum of life consisted in the idea of reaching the world of God, the 
sky.* Father Heras rightly observes that, ‘This is an idea similar to that of the Upa- 
nisads, according to which the soul after death goes to the moon, and if the judgment 
is favourable, it furthermore proceeds to the sun.** 

( 5 ) Early Asceticism, 

The most important contribution of the non-Aryan thinkers was in the region 
of asceticism. We have already observed how the order of the Yatis was of an 
indigenous origin in India. However, till recently, the general opinion among scholars 
was that the system of the four Asramas was an innovation of the Aryans alone. 
Ranade summarizes the whole position thus: “As regards the existence of the Asramas 
at the time of the Upanisads we learn from the Taittiriya Upanisad^ that those of the 
student and householder did definitely exist; while we have to conclude from other 
passages where one is advised “to leave the world as soon as one becomes weary of it”, 
that the order of the recluses also did exist; and finally, from such Upanisads as the 
Muft4aka as well as the Samnyasa elsewhere, that the order of the Sahinyasis came 
last and was the completion of the three previously mentioned. In the Chdndogya all 
the four are enumerated.’' 

The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions, on the other hand, have clearly revealed the fact 
that the proto-Indians practised asceticism. One of the inscriptions reads, “the 
learned Minas who dwell in the cave”. Father Heras observes in this connection 
that, “cave-dwelling was not ordinary in those days, when beautifully brick-built houses 
were common* Learned Minas dwelling in caves could not but be ascetics.’*'^ These 
must be the same people who were designated as Yatis later on. 

That the order of the Yatis was originally of a non-Aryan origin becomes evident 
from the spirit of enmity shown towards them during the Rgvedic period (cf. under 
Vratya sects). Farther the system of the Ekavratya was in every way akin to that of 
the Yflytis. 

1 . Cf, under Serpent {Zoolatry), 2. Marshall, M.£)., No, 387. 

3. Heras, *An Historical Introduction etc.* to '‘The Mystic Teachings of the Haridasas 

4. Taittiriya Upanisad, s. 15 (a). of Karnataka, p. XLI. 

5. Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, p. 60. 

6. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, HI, 21. 

7. Heras, * An Historical iotroductioe etc.’ to The Mystic Teachings of the Haridasas 

of Karnataka^ p. XLI, 
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The Vedic Aryans being fully imbued with the spirit of sacerdotalism added 
the third Asrama of the Vanaprastha, in which Agaihotra (fire-sacrifice) played an 
important role. Thus there were three Asramas in all originally, for instance, 
Brahmacarya, Grhastha and Vanaprastha-the last being the development of the order of 
Munis or Vaikhanasas. But this state of affairs did not exist any longer. The Aryans 
had converted into Aryanism almost all the non-Aryan tribes. And as a consequence, 
they could not observe the policy of ‘aloofness* in the case of the religious ideas of the 
land. Eventually, we find that during the Upanisadic period the system of the Yatis 
or Saranyasa was added to the original three-fold Asrama system of the Brahmans. 

Father Heras, while making a distinction between the Vanaprastha and Yati, 
rightly observes, “this third Asrama is evidently of Aryan origin, for there the 
Vanaprastha is still continuing the performance of Vedic sacrifices ; while Yati in the 
fourth Asrama does not perform Vedic sacrifices. Now the asceticism practised in 
the Upanisads is precisely this sort of asceticism, which does not know of Vedic 
sacrifices. Hence it is not Aryan, and therefore, we may affirm that the true 
asceticism of India is of Dravidian origin.”* For such a conclusion we get a definite 
corroboration from the Kausitaki Upanhad. It relates that ‘the wise men of old* 
{Ptirve Vidvdmsah) never performed the Agnihotra. ‘These wise men of old^ 
evidently belong to the Rgvedic period. They are the old Dravidian learned people 
who never performed the Agnihotra, because they did not know even its name’.* It is 
worth noting in this connection that the Atharvaveda declares that, ‘it is ordained 
that the householder should perform the sacrifice only if the Vratya permits it; 
otherwise not*. This necessarily indicates that the Vratyas must have been 
non-sacrificers originally.* 

(6) Yoga, 

We have already observed that some of the seals represent Siva as seated on a 
throne in a Yogic posture. The particular dsana in which he is seated connot be 
properly deciphered at this juncture. It is, however, worth noting that the close 
association of Yoga with Siva shows that Yoga must have formed one of the modes 
of life for attaining the summum bonum of life. 

That the Yoga was formerly practised by the followers of Siva becomes evident 
from the description given in the famous Vratya Book in the Atharvaveda. It is said, 
‘Of that Vratya (there are) seven breaths, seven expirations [apdna)t as ‘upward, 

Yom, dear and unlimited.*® All these instances clearly 
indicate that the practice of Yoga must be of great antiquity. 

In the earlier passages of the Brahmanas there are indirect references in regard 
to the practice of Yoga. It is said, ‘Prajapati practised penance... and created beings, 
etc.* The Atharvaveda and the Upanisads like the Maitrdyani and the Svetdkvatara 
throw further light in this direction. But can we really trace there the origin of 
Yoga ? 

1. Heras, op, cit„ p. XXXIX. 

2. Kaufitaki Upanisad, II, II. 5; Herag, op. cit,, p. XXXIX. 

3. Heras, op, cit.^ p. XXXIX. 4. Cf. under Vratya^ (Part I), 

5. Atharvaveda, XV, 15 ff. 
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As against the opinion of Gough^ and Garbs,^ who asserted that the Yoga 
system was borrowed from the aboriginal tribes, Keith emphatically stated that, ‘It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to see in the Yoga practice any borrowing from the aboriginal 
tribes, though we need not doubt that these tribes practised similar rites and that their 
influence may have tended to maintain and develop Yoga to the extraordinary 
popularity which it has achieved in India.’® However, the opinion expressed by 
Keith seems to be rather far-fetched when we take into consideration all that has been 
observed by us above. 

(7) Karma. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan very aptly observes that, ‘the Law of Karman is the 
counter-part in the moral world of the physical law of uniformity. It is the law of 
the conservation of energy.* * The doctrine of Karman is for the first time beautifully 
enunciated in the following dialogue between Arthabhaga and Yajnavalkya. 
Arthabhaga asks Yajnavalkya * “O, Yajnavalkya, when man dies and his word 
returns to the fire, and his breath to the winds, and his eyes to the sun, and his 
understanding to the will of the moon, and his ears to the cardinal points, and his body 
to the earth, and the Atman to the space, and his hairs to the herbs, and his nails to the 
trees, and his blood and semen to the water, what then remains of man ?* Yajnavalkya 
replied, ‘O Arthabhaga, my dear, shake hands. Only both of us should understand this; 
and we must not speak of this here, in this assembly.* Then they retired from the 
place and discussed about the doctrine of Karman, the main purport of their talk being, 
‘And indeed man is reborn pure by pure deeds and is reborn sad (evil) by sad (evil) 
deeds.* But who were the originators of this new doctrine ? 

It was generally believed till now that the idea of Rta or moral order was for 
the first time propounded by the Kgvedic bards. But the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions 
clearly prove that the idea was originally prevalent amongst the proto-Indians. 
One of the inscriptions relates, “May the one who has Fish eyes when dying be 
happy,” ® In this connection Father Heras observes that, ‘To have the Fish eyes 
means to have the eyes of God, and to work always with the knowledge of God.* ^ 
Thus it must be this idea alone that developed itself in the later Indian philosophical 
systems. 

(8) Rebirth • 

The enunciation of the doctrine of Karman directly brings us into the precincts 
of that of Rebirth. Keith observes that, ‘the Upanisads do not show the doctrine of 
transmigration and the accompanying doctrine of pessimism ; that transmigration 
proper is not clearly known to any Brahmana text, which only shows the origin of the 

1. Gough, Philosophy of the Upanishads^ pp. 18-19. 

2. Garbe, ^dhkhya Philosophies pp. 185-186. 

3. Keith, the Sdhkhya System, p. 54. 

4. Radhakrishnan, History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 244. 

5. Brhaddranyaka Upaniead, 17. 

6. Heras, ‘Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People etc.*, B, U, V. I, p. 28. 

7. Ibid. 
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system ; that the origin of the belief has been attributed to borrowing from aboriginal 
tribes,^ it being a common view in primitive peoples that the spirits of their dead pass 
into other forms of life; that the moral tinge was given by Yajnavalkya, while its 
immediate precursor in the Brabmanas is the dread of repeated death, which is ex¬ 
pressed in the view that even after death, death may await the man who is not pro¬ 
ficient in some ritual performances*.* He has further emphatically asserted, that it is 
indeed doubtful whether without such background we could explain the extraordi. 
nary success of the doctrine in winning the real and lasting adherence of the great 
mass of people in India/ Macdonell endorses this view-point/ Ranade, however, 
points out that such an interchange of ideas between the Aryans and the Dravidians 
need not have taken place at all. He says that, ‘the real source of a belief in trans¬ 
migration among any people, under certain circumstances lies in their own ethno- 
psychological development, and not in an unproven or unprovable inter-influence from 
one country to another; and that upon this fruitful hypothesis that one can see the 
upspringing and the continuance of the idea of transmigration among the Greeks from 
Homer downwards through Orpheus to Pythogoras in their own native land; and that 
it is upon the same hypothesis that one can see the development of the same idea 
among the Indian Aryans from the Rgveda through the Brabmanas to the Upani- 
sads, without invoking the aid of any unwarrantable influence from the aborigines of 
India.*® However, it must be said that the learned scholar has rather confused the 
issue rather than solving it. We have observed that immediately after the Rgvedic 
period a fusion of the Aryans and the original inhabitants of India begins to take 
place. Hence we can hardly keep the two factors distinct, namely, Aryan and non- 
Aryan. Evidently, we cannot find out a succinct history of the working of the Aryan 
mind alone in all the literature that follows the Rgveda (perhaps including the later 
portion of the Rgveda itself). Added to this, we find that the Mohenjo Darians pro¬ 
pounded the doctrine of Rebirth, which must have evidently been made as their own 
by the Aryaos^later on. One of the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions reads, ‘these are 
the eight dresses (bodies) of a man who has died seven times.’® The idea that a man 
has to undergo seven births is current both in Indian tradition and literature. 
However, the idea of a continuous series of births seems to have been developed by the 
Sankhya, Buddhist and other philosophical systems later on. 

IV. THE VEDIC period 

Multiplicity of Gods—Creation—Their borrowings from the Vratyas. 

We have already observed how the proto-Indians bad formed a definite notion 
regarding the three main philosophical entities, namely, God, world and the individual 
soul, and also a definite ethical back-ground upon which they could build the structure 
of their philosophical wisdom. But the period of the Rgveda produces before us 
another phase altogether. In fact, whereas the contribution of the Vratyas mainly 

1. Keith, The Sankhya System t pp. 16 ff. 

2. lhid\ A. E. Gough, Philosophy of the Upattishads, pp, 20-25. 

3. Ibid, 4, M 2 kcdoae\lj History of Sanskrit Literature, 

5, Ranade, Constructive Sutvey of Upanishadic Philosophy^ pp. 146-47. 

6. Marshall, M.D., No, 393. 
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lay in the field of monotheism, the Rgvedic Aryans, in the absence of any belief in one 
Supreme Being, tried to develop the doctrine of pantheism—a doctrine which was 
absolutely foreign to India before. Eventually all the later working of the Aryans 
was mainly directed towards the ushering of this doctrine even at the cost of throwing 
into subordination the original doctrine of monotheism of the proto-Indians. Now let 
us study the main aspects of the philosophical teachings of the Rgveda, 


Multiplicity of Godi 


Though according to the opinion of many scholars the Vedic bards tried to 
depict in Varuna a monotheistic deity, still we find that their teach¬ 
ings were not free from the defects of the doctrine of Henotheism, 
or Kathenotheism as Max Muller would designate it. To a Vedic Aryan any God is 
supreme for the time being, let it be Indra, Varuna, Surya) Agni, etc. 


Besides, one may very well perceive in this wonderful document of the Aryans, 
^ that the Aryans did not inculcate any one view-point regarding 

the creation of the universe. ‘Here Indra is said to be the probable 
creator there Visnu is supposed to be the cause of the creation in a third passage 
Brhaspati is described as the God who made the world just as a carpenter or a 
workman whosoever constructs any aircraft.® Perhaps, it is said, the world was 
generated from a father and mother, who may be heaven and earth.* The fire working 
upon the water may have been like the womb whence all things movable and immova¬ 
ble have originated.® One of the R^is states that only God Savitar knows whence 
the sea sprang up, and that no human person may ever be acquainted with the origin 
of the gifts generously distributed by Savitar.® Who will know what was the first 
thing created, heaven or earth, day or night “Being ignorant, I am asking the 
poets who possess wisdom, about what I do not know myself: who is the one, who, as 
uncreated, is giving support to these six spaces ?'* And the reply is that, ‘such is the 
Sun, the heavenly Father who becomes one with the earth or Mother.*® 


The Rgvedic people had also no fixed notions of life. They look absolutely 
with a materialistic view of life, their main prayer being for ‘a beautiful and gentle 
wife,* male children, gold and kine. 

Their borrowing Jrom the early doctrine : But as the Aryans advanced into 
the interior of India, they tried to adopt and assimilate the main aspects of the 
Dravidian culture. The early doctrine of monotheism preached by the non-Aryans 
had had its own effect on their mind. As a consequence of which, we find that during 
the later period of the Rgveda Prajapati alone is described as the Father and Creator 
of everything. The Rgvedic bards have expressed it with delight that, “He is the 


1. Rgveda, VI, 47. 3-4. 

2. lhid,l,l5^A. 

3. lhid,X,12,2. 

4. Ibid, VII, 53. 2; I. 59. 2; 1. 85. 2, 4, 6. 

5. Ibid, 1,115. 1; I, 160. 9; VI. 50. 7. 

6. X. 149. 2;V, 48. 5, 

7. Ibid, I. 85. 1. 

8. Ibid, I, 164. 6-8 ; cf. Heras, op, cit,, p. X, for the above question. 
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one called by diflferent names by the poets (Ekam sad Viprd bahudhd vadanti ^ ). 
Father Heras observes in this connection that, “this foreign Unitarian influence 
combined with the multiplicity of Gods of the home doctrines was the cause of the 
final evolution in the theological thought of the Rgveda. Since all the forces and 
phenomena of nature were Gods and God was only one, it was but natural concluding 
that everything was one God. This was the first enunciation of the doctrine of 
pantheism, the magna carta of which is contained in the renowned Purusa-sukta of 
the Mandala 10.’’* It is also worth noting that the Rgvedic poets have used another 
expression, for instance, 'apdm perum.* This expression, which contains a very lofty 
philosophical idea, seems to be of Vratya origin.® It means ‘Lord of Waters*. 


1. Rgveda, I. 164. 46. 

2. Ibid, X, 90; Heras, o^, cii,, p, XII. 

3. Cf. infra : Purdnic Cosmogony, 
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THE UPANISADIC PERIOD 

Introductory—Makers of Early Religion—The S'vetasvatara Upanisad-—S'aivism in 

other Upanisads. 

The post-Rgvedic period is co-terminus with that of a gradual process of 
Aryanization of the non-Aryan religion and philosophy. It is during this period that a 
full-fledged system of the Asramas comes into existence, that a fulHfledged system of 
Rebirth and Karina comes into being, and that a distinct basis of ethics is laid down. 
Moreover, the Sahkhya and the Yoga doctrines find a unique place in Indian 
philosophy. During this period again, the material forces of the early pantheism merge 
themselves into the doctrine of Carvaka. In the end of the Upanisadic period the 
two so-called heterodox systems e.g. Buddhism and Jainism, come into being. They 
were really the off-shoots of the origitial uon Aryan system of the Vratyas. 

I 

Makers of Early Religion 

The Brahmans of the Vedic period were mainly engrossed in sacerdotalism. 
They developed the doctrine of pantheism in a manner which would suit their own 
sacerdotal order. Eventually their efforts mainly lay towards turning ‘sacrifice’ into 
a World Principle. With this training and trend of mind, we may definitely say, that 
they could have hardly acted as the makers of the Upanisadic philosophy. Of course 
they did take part in the philosophical discussions and disquisitions which used to take 
place then. But who must have been the real initiators into this new province of 
philosophy ? 

We have observed that the Minas, Abhiras and other proto-Indian tribes 
were the main promoters of the early doctrine of monotheism. They enunciated the 
doctrine of Karma and Rebirth, and the principles of asceticism, Yoga, and Moksa or 
Salvation. The Yatis, the Vnityas and later on the Arbants were the next non- 
Aryan ascetics who must have been mainly responsible for spreading this 
philosophical lore. 

The main Upanisadic lore seems to have been the property of the proto-Indians 
originally. In the Chandogya Upanisad a story is narrated how Indra and Virocana 
went to Prajapati for obtaining the knowledge of the Atman, and how Virocana was 
satisfied with the mere knowledge of the likeness of the Atman with the ornamented 
body. Then it is said, “Therefore even now here on earth they say of one who is not 
a giver, who is not a believer (asraddadhdna), who is not a sacrificer, ‘Oh ! devilish 
(asura)\' For such is the doctrine of Asura.s [Asura Upanisad), They adorn the 
body (sanra) of one deceased with what they have begged, with dress, with ornament, 
as they call it, for they think that thereby they will win yonder world.”^ The most 
important aspect of this story is that the Asuras or non-Aryans also must have been 

1, Chandogya Upani^dt VII and VIII Khanda. 
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holdiag popular disquisitioas daring a period when the Aryan bards were still busy in 
developing their doctrine of pantheism. In fact, the word Asura Upanisad mentioned 
in the above passage fully indicates this. 

Garbe proposes that, ‘India owes its philosophical knowledge not to the 
Brahmans but to the warriors, to the princes and the nobles and to the wisdom of 
the kings.’^ Hertel endorses the same view-point.* Keith, on the other hand, 
proposes that, “The explanation becomes simple enough when we look at the 
Brahmanas and the Rgveda : there we find that kings are often mentioned as generous 
donors; that there are lists of the great kings who performed sacrifice, and who 
beyond all things gave fees to the priest, just as in historical times great kings like 
Pusyamitra and Samudragupta boast of their offerings. It was clearly necessary for 
the priests who abandoned the doctrine of sacrifice to live: they, therefore, had to find 
patrons and they must accordingly, like their predecessors, the sacrificial priests, 
represent their teaching as worth large sums. As a king must sacrifice to give gifts, 
so he must at least understand, and take part in discussions, to give gifts, and the 

position of the kings might easily be wholly deduced from the needs of the priest. 

But that the philosophy of the Brahmanas as seen in the Upanisads is essentially the 
development of the philosophy of the Brahmanas cannot reasonably be doubted.” 
However, all these doctrines mainly originated among the Vratyas of the land/ In fact 
it was only in the Upanisadic period that all these doctrines were made as their own 
by the Brahmans. For such a conclusion we get sufficient corroboration from the 
Upanisads themselves. 

There is every truth in the supposition that the true philosophical lore of the 
Upanisads was of the making of the Ksatriyas and ultimately of the non-Aryans. 
The story of Asvapati Kaikeya solving the problem j)f “Atman*, the dialogue of 
Narada and Sanatkumara®, the episode of Uddalaka Aruni and King Jaivali®, and 
finally that of Gargya Balaki and Ajatasatru'^-wherein the Ksatiiyas alone claim to 
possess the knowledge of Atman-all these really indicate the non-Brahman origin of 
the theory of Atman. 


II 

The Svetasvatara Upanisad 


Introductory-Main achievements-Firm foundation for future systems-S'iva-S'akti 
element-Doctrine of Bhakti-Borrowing of Vaisnavism-A sectarian document. 


Introductory 


The Svetasvatara Upanisad is a unique ^aiva document written by the 

Svetasvatara, who is called a great Pasupata (Maha-Pasupata) 
in the Puranic literature. It has been already observed above 
how the early philosophy of the proto-Indians developed itself in the Rgvedic and 
post-Rgvcdic period. Their early monotheistic traits were still retained in the Book 


1. Garbe, Beitraage Zur Indischen KuUur geschichtCt pp. 3 fif, (Berlin, 1903) ; cf 
Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, I, pp. 227-9 (Calcutta, 1927). 

2. Hertel. 1, XLI, 188. 3. Cf. Infra, 

4. Chandogya, 5, 11-24. 5, Ibid, VII, 1, 4. 

6. Brhadaranyaka, VI, 2, 8. 7. Brhaddranyaka, II, 4 ; Kausttaki, 4. 9. 
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XIV of the Atharvaveda, which deals with the topic of the mystic glorification of the 
Ekavratya, and describes him as the Supreme Lord and creator of the universe. It 
is further stated that all the gods of the Aryan pantheon are subordinate to him. 

But after the writing of the Book on the Ekavratya, we have seen how a den* 
nite effort was being made by the Brahman thinkers to cause a fusion of the two 
doctrines of Monotheism, as preached by the Vratyas, and Pantheism, which hap¬ 
pened to be of their own creation. But the Svetdsvatara and the Atharvasiras 
Upanisads rather stand apart in this regard, especially in view of the fact that they 
look as a continuation of the old Vratya philosophy with, however, a few changes here 
and there. 


Main Achievements, 


Supreme God 


The main achievement of the Svetdsvatara lies in the fact, that, while 
refuting the various doctrines current in those times, it insists on 
the existence of the Deva (God), who is the same as Isa, Isana, 
Rudra, Siva and Mahesvara, as the first Principle, though the use of the common 
Upanisadic expression ‘Brahman* is made to denote it every now and then. Besides, by 
way of retaining the older traditions in regard to the representations of S^iva, the 
Svetdsvatara refers to the Pratimd of Rudra, and states that, ‘there can be no 
likeness* {Pratimd) of him, whose name is great glory.*^ The sixth Chapter deals with 
the theistic aspect of the Vratya system. In general the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
looks like one single piece of poetry, wherein free vent is given to the devotional 
element in man. 


Another important contribution of iheiSvctd'svatara lies in the fact, that, it 
creates a firm foundation for the future Vratya philosophical systems. The expression 
Bhagavat is for the first time used in connection with Rudra, and for the first time 
in Indian literature. The Sahkhya and Yoga are specifically mentioned as doctrines 
leading to liberation. 


Again there are references to the pdsa^^ or net,‘^ and to God Siva.* In our 
opinion, it is for the first time that an effort is adumbrated here to introduce the 
doctrine of Pati, Pasu and Pasa, which are the common designations, in later Vratya 
philosophical systems, of the Supreme Lord, the Individual Soul and Bondage 
respectively. This is not, however, the old doctrine of ^iva of the proto-Indian period; 
but this must be treated as an effort towards amalgamating the notions of the Aryans 
in regard to Pasupati with the old Vratya system. As has been already observed, 
during the Mohenjo Daro period ^iva was supposed to be the Lord of animals, 
in the sense that the animals, of whom he must have been called the Lord, formed 
the Lancchanas of the various tribes. Hence ^iva was the Lord of tribes, and 
not of the animals themselves as such. But this early connotation was misunderstood 
by the Aryans, and they introduced the name of Pasupati. Eventually, with the 
advent of the period of the Svetdsvatara Upanisad^ we begin to mark the appearance 
of philosophical terminologies like Pasu, Pasa, etc. 


1. S*vetdsvatara Up,^ iv. 19. 
3. Ibidt V, 3. 


2. Ibid, V, 13 ;i. 11; ii. 15, 
4, Ibid, V, 14. 
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The Svetakvatara also forms basis of the element of Siva-Sakti, which 
becomes one of the chief tenets of the later Indian systems. 

^ * It designates ^iva as Mayin. Maya is also styled as Prakrti, and 

he who uses the Maya is called Mahesvara^. Thus there seems to be a clear 
indication of the idea that Siva is the possessor of the Maya, which also acts as the 
Prakrti, the Creatnx of the universe. It is also worth noting that the passage seems to 
indicate that the existence of this Maya is to be found in the Supreme Being* 
Later on this idea is found developed in the Vratya systems. But Sankara interpreted 
the expression in a different way altogether. According to him Maya has no 
independent real existence as the Sakti aspect of Brahman, but Maya is mere illusion. 
Sankara propounds the doctrine of the sole reality of Brahman, there being nothing 
apart from him in the whole universe. But, with the exception of the Kashmir 
school, all the later Vialya schools have maintained the reality of the Sakti aspect 
of Brahman or Siva. 


Sir R. G. Bhaudarkar has anily observed that, 'The description nf the god-head 

and of the hnii serenitv are instinct with the glow of love and 
Bhakti , . . , , , • , . - 

admiration, ana the treatise ends with an expression of self-sur¬ 
render to the God, who makes himself mauirest in one’s own intelligence. The Sveta- 
svatara Upanisad^ therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti school, and pours its 
loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of VasudBva-Krsna, as the Bhagavad-Glta 
did in later times v;hen the Bhakti doctrine was in full swingk* The Svetasvatara 
introduces expressions like Bhagavat,^ pniHiida^~mQ3.n\a^ Grace of the Lord, etc. 
Of special importance is the final verse of the Upanisad which declares that, *in order 
that the truths must be told to a high-minded man who feels the highest devotion 
(Bhakti) for God and for his Guru as for God.* In our opinion, all this is but a con¬ 
tinuation of the past teachings of the Vratyas. Macnicol observes that, ‘here for the 
first time in connection with Saivism the claims of Bhakti-and implicitly the claims of 
theistic religion-are authoritatively affirmed*.® We have already observed above that 
the proto-Indian period has left clear traces of the doctrine of Bhakti as propounded 
then. And eventually there is nothing of the sort of a sudden rise here, as Macnicol 
seems to believe, when the author introduces the doctrine of devotion and that of God’s 
revelation [prasdda). It is worth noting that all these terminologies are accepted by 
the later Vratya systems. 


Borrowings of 
Vaisnavism 


It would be really an interesting study to know how much Vaisnavism owes 
to the Vratya religion. Along with many other things, the ideas 
regarding the doctrine of Bhakti, the designation of the Lord as 
‘Bbagavat*, the introduction and later the subordination of the 
Sankhya and Yoga, etc.-all these are borrowed by the Gita and later Vaisgava 
documents. Best of all, the expression ‘Bhagavat’ used in the Svetasvatara was 
appropriated by the Vaisnavas, and their whole religion goes by the name of Bhagavata 


1. S'vetaivatara Upanisad, iv, 9-10. 

2. Bhandarkar, V. S. (Collected Works, Vol. IV.), p. 157. 

3. S'vetasvatara, 3. 11. 4. Ihid^^, 20. 

5. Macniool, Indian Theism, p, 163. 
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in the later period. So much so, that, the expression has lost its original connotation, 
and the word Bhagavata has become almost equivalent to ‘Vaisnava’ alone now-a-days. 
It should be noted in this connection, however, that Patahjali refers to the 
Siva-Bhagavatas» 


A Sectarian 
Document 


Thus the Svetasvatara Upanisad forms an excellent contribution, namely^ 
as one recapitulating the past and at the same time laying a firm 
foundation for future Vratya philosophical systems. Eventually, 
the Upanisacl seems to be of a fully Vratya character, in so far 
as it forms a continuation of the old doctrine of Siva of the proto-Indians. No doubt 
it has also imbibed partly the doctrines of Brahman, the Sahkhya and others, but that 
is only as one step towards the reconstruction of the already existing philosophy of the 
Vratyas. R. G, Bhandarkar contends that the Upanisad is of a non-sectarian 
character. “This treatise**, says he, “contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a god distinctly personal at the centre. The attributes of the 
Supreme Soul are often given in very general terms, and he is referred to by the 
non-sectarian general name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, 
Joiva, isana and Mahesvara, and his powers are spoken of as Isanis; but there is no 
indication whatever that these names have been given for the purpose of raising 
Rudra-Siva to the Supreme God-head to the exclusion of another God. Names 
indicative of Rudra-Siva appear to have been used, since he was invested with 
a personality perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, therefore, is not a 
sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later times, and is often quoted by ^ahkara- 
carya, Ramanuja and other writers of the diflerent schools, and not by one school only*’^. 
All this would have been correct and right, if we could assume with the learned Savant 
that all the later development of ^aivism originated in the early notions of the Vedic 
Rudra. But the finds at Mohenjo Daro and other sites have clarified this notion, and 
proved beyond doubt that an independent Monotheistic doctrine was propounded in 
that early period. In the light of this the Vedic Rudra looks like an absolutele 
different personality. Thus one can see from this, that there is nothing of the kind of 
an abrupt rise in the Svetasvatara when it promulgates the doctrine of a monotheistic 
God. Further the Puranas have specifically mentioned Svetasvatara as a Maha- 
Pasupata, a fact which proves beyond doubt that the Upauisad must have been a 
sectarian Pasupata document. The mere fact that the Upanisad is freely quoted by 
S^ahkara, Ramanuja and other writers should be no ground for assuming the Upanisad 
to be of a non-sectarian character. 


Thus the Svetasvatara Upanisad forms a link between the past and the 
future of the Vratya philosophy. It looks back towards the past, in so far as it 
draws inspiration even from the proto-Indian philosophical notions; and it probes 
deep into the future, so much so, that it forms the main basis of all the future Vratya 
systems of philosophy. Nay, all the other theistic systems also build their edifices on 
the philosophical back-ground of this Upanisad. It is now proposed to deal here with 
the main tenets propounded in the Svetasvatara Upanisad, 


I, R. G. Bhandarkar, V, S., p. 157, 
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II. THE MAIN TENETS 

In the first Chapter, the author refutes all the existing schools of thought, 
namely, of those who hold that the First Cause is the Yoni, Time, or Nature, or 
Necessity, or Chance, or the Elements, or the Purusa, or the combination of all these, 
or the Atman. 

The Svetasvatara further advocates the doctrine of Triune Unity: In 
Brahman there is a triad (1.9). There are two unborn ones-the knowing (Lord) and 
the unknowing (individual soul), the omnipotent and the impotent. She (Prakrti) too 
is unborn, who is connected with the enjoyer and objects of enjoyment. Now, the soul 
(dtman) is infinite, universal, and inactive. What is perishable, is Primary Matter 
(Pradhana). What is immorial and imperishable, is Kara. Over both perishable 
and the soul the one God rules (I.IO). That eternal should be known as present in the 
self (atmasamstha). There is nothing higher than that to be known. One recogniser 
the triune unity of the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment, and the universal actuator. 
This is the three-fold Brahman (1.12). That God faces all the quarters of heaven. 
Aforetime He was born, and He is within the womb. He has been born forth. He 
will be born. He stands opposite creatures, having his face in all directions (2.16). 
The God who is in fire, who is in water, who has entered into the whole world, who 
is in plants, who is in trees-to that God be adoration (2.17). 


One God Rudra 


Here is a clear identification of the one Supreme God Rudra. It is stated, 
that the one spreader of the net, who rules all the worlds with 
his ruling powers, the one who alone stands in their arising 
and in their continued existence-they, who know that, become immortal (3.1). Rudra 
is the one-He stands not for a second-who rules all the worlds with his ruling powers. 
He stands behind all persons, and after having created all the worlds. He, the protector* 
rolls it up at the end of time (3.2). Having an eye on every side and a face on 
every side, having an arm on every side, the one God forges together with 
hands, with wings* creating the heaven and the earth (3.3). He is the source and 
origin of the Gods, the ruler of all, Rudra, the Great Seer, who of old created the 
Golden Germ (Hiranya-garbha) (3.4). Rudra’s form is Kindly (Siva), unterrifying, 
revealing no evil. 


Rudra and 
Brahman 


Mostly being influenced by the doctrine of Brahman, who is no other than 
Rudra-Siva here, the poet tries to describe Him : Higher than this is 
Brahman. The Supreme, the Great, bidden in all things, body by body, 
the one embracer of the universe—by knowing Him as Lord (Isa) men 
become immortal (3.7). He is the mighty person of the colour of the Sun, beyond 
darkness (3,8). Than whom there is nothing smaller, nothing greater, the One stands 
like a tree established in heaven, by Him, the Person, this whole world is filled (3,9)^ 
That which is beyond this world is without form and without ill. (3.10). 


Again, the poet describes the all-pervading characteristic of God. He is the 
face, the head, the neck of all. He dwells in the heart of all things. He is all-pervading 
and Bountiful Omnipresent, and Siva (3.11). Almighty Lord is the 

Person, the investigator of the Highest Being (Sattva) unto the purest attainmeat, the 
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ruler and shelter of all (3.17.). Men call Him the preat Primeval Person (3.19). 
He is present in everything through immanence. The expounders of J3rahmaD 
(Brahma-vadin) speak of Him as eternal (3.21). 

Further the poet describes how the manifold world is created through the ^akti 
Siva-Sakti Isvara (^akti-yoga). The One who, Himself without colour, by the 
manifested application of his power (^akti-yoga) distributes many 
colours in his hidden purpose, and into whom, its end and its beginning, the whole 
world dissolves. He is God Deva. However, here is a slightly pantheistic touch given: 
Having no beginning, thou dost abide with immanence, wherefrom all beings are 
born’ (iv. 2, 3, 4). 

The fourth Chapter gives a graphic description of Rudra as the creator, pre¬ 
server and destroyer of the Universe. He is the One, who rules over every single 
sourcei in whom this whole world comes together and dissolves, the Lord (I^na), the 
Blessing-giver, God (Deva), adorable (4.10). He is the source and origin of the Gods, 
the ruler of all, Rudra, the Great Seer, who beheld the Golden Germ (Hiranyagarbha) 
when He was born (4.12). He is the Creator of all, of manifold forms, the one Em¬ 
bracer of the universe-by knowing Him as ^iva one attains peace for ever (4.14). 
He is indeed the protector of the world in time, the Overlord of all, hidden in all 
things, with whom the seers of Brahman and the divinities are joined in union (4.15). 
He is hidden in all things, exceedingly fine, like the cream that is finer than butter, 
the one Embracer of the universe, the Deva (4.17). That God, the All-worker, the 
Great Soul (Mahatman), ever seated in the heart of creatures, is framed by the heart# 
by the thought, by the mind (4.17). 

The author gives a finer description of the abode of ^iva. He says, ‘when 
there is no darkness, then there is no day nor night, nor being, nor non-being, only the 
Siva is there. That is the imperishable, that is the desirable (splendour) of the Sun 
(Savitr). And from that was primeval intelligence (prajna) created (4.18). Not above, 
not across, nor in the middle has one grasped Him. There is no likeness of Him 
whose name is Great Glory (Mahyasas) (4.19). Nobody sees Him with the eye 
(4.20). He abides in the heart (ibid )• 


The author seems to refer to the image of Rudra, when he says that, ‘He is the 
Image of Rudra a certain one in fear approaches. O Rudra! that face of 

thine which is propitious-with that thou protectest me forever* 

( 4.21). 


The fifth Chapter details the relation between Brahman and the manifold world. 

God aad World imperishable, infinite. Supreme Brahman are two things 

for therein are knowledge and ignorance placed hidden. Ignorance 
is perishable, knowledge is imperishable; and there is another who rules over know¬ 
ledge and ignorance (5.1). Kapila, as he was born, was being fed with knowledge by 
Him, who presides over every productive energy (5.2). Giving various forms to each 
group, the God resolves everything into the original principle. Creating again the 
Lord of Beings, He, the Great Soul, the Ruler, wields Sovereignty over all (5.3). As 
the Sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, so also the God, 
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the Bhagfavat presides over the natures of all productive energies (5.4). The original 
cause of the world makes natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition 
those who are capable of development. He presides over this universe and puts into 
operation all the qualities (5.5). That origin of Brahman Brahmadeva knows (5.6). 


God and Individual 
Soul 


The author next describes the individual soul. The individual soul is the Lord 
of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers that 
fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and goes 
through a succession of births in consequence of his actions (5.7). 
He is as big as thumb, bright like the Sun, is conscious of himself and wills, is as 
minute as the hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself he is 
not a female nor a male nor a sexless. This depends on the body assumed by him 
(58, 9, 10). He assumes many gross and subtle forms in accordance with his qualities 
of his actions and of the self. But He who effects the uuion, is another (5.12). ^iva, 
the God, the creator and destroyer, is said to be knowable by faith (B/iava), love or 
the pure heart (5.14). 


Rudra as a Theistic 
Deity 


The author describes that, He promotes virtue and dispels sin. (He) should be 
known as existing in one-self (6.11). The One God is concealed 
in all beings, is all-pervading, the internal soul of all beings, 
presiding over all actions, the support of all beings, the witness of 
all, the life-giver, absolute and without qualities (6.12). He is the constant among 
the inconstant, the intelligent among intelligences, and the one among many. He 
grants desires (6,13). 


Abode of God 


As if in his moments of poetic ecstacy, the poet gives a very fine description 
of the abode of God. *The Sun shines not there, nor the Moon 
and stars, these lightnings shine not, much less this (earthly) fire. 
After Him as He shines, doth everything shine. This whole world is illuminated by 
His light (6,14). The one soul (Haitisa) resides in the midst of the soul (6.15). He 
is the ruler of Primary Matter (Pradhatia), and of the spirit (Ksatrajfia), the Lord of 
qualities (guna),*the cause of transmigration (saihsara) and of liberation (moksa), 
of continuance and of bondage (6.16). Consisting of that immortal as the Lord, 
intelligent, omnipotent, the Guardian of this world, is He who constantly rules this 
world. There is no other cause found for ruling (6.17). 


Doctrine of Maya 


The poet introduces the expressions Mayin and Maya. He says that the 
whole world the illusion-maker (Mayin) projects out of this 
(Brahman). And in it by illusion (Maya) the other is confined 
(4.9). Further, he relates the inter-relation between Prakrti, Maya, and Mahesvara. 
Nature (Prakrti) is illusion (Maya), and the mighty Lord (Mahesvara) is the illusion- 
maker (Mayin), Tliis whole world is pervaded with beings that are part of Him (4.10). 
We have already discussed the problem about the importance of this statement. 

^velasvatara deals with the problems connected with salvation and the 
Salvation observance of the various modes of attaining it. He says : By 

meditating on Ilim, by union with Him, and by entering into His 
Being more and more, there is finally cessation from every illusion (maya-nivr/ft) 
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(LIO). By knowing God (Deva), there is a falling off of fetters; with distresses 
destroyed, there is a cessation of birth and death. By meditating upon Him there is 
a third stage at the dissolution of the body, even universal Lordship ; being absolute 
{Kevala), his desire is satisfied (l.ll). There is nothing higher to be known. By 
reaching His abode one attains peace (santi) (cf. 4.9). 


As an illustration, the poet describes : Two birds, fast bound companions, clasp 
close the self-same tree. Of these two, the one eats sweet fruit; the other looks on 
without eating (4.6). On the self-same tree a person, sunken, grieves for his impotence^ 
deluded ; when he sees the other, the Lord (Isa) contented, and IIis greatness, he 
becomes freed from sorrow (4.7). The same stanzas also occur in the Rgveda 
(I, 164.20) and the Mundaka Upanhad (VII. l.l). 


The author emphatically states that, ‘One attains the cause by Sankhya and 
Yoga (6.13).’ The author also refers to the name of Kapila (5.2). 
He further describes the peculiar way in which the creation takes 
place: With the one unborn female, red, white and black, who 
produces many creatures like herself, there lies the one unborn male taking delight 
Another unborn male leaves her with whom he has had delight (4.9). 


The Sankhya 
And Yoga 


The author seems to possess a keen knowledge of Yoga. The second Adhyaya 
details some practices of Yoga. Even as mirror stained by dust shines brilliantly 
when it has been cleansed, so the embodied one, on seeing the nature of the Soul 
(Atman), becomes unitary, his end attained, and from sorrow freed (2.14). When 
with the nature of the self, as with a lamp, a practiser of Yoga beholds the nature of 
Brahman, unborn, steadfast, from every nature free~by knowing God (Deva), one is 
released from all fetters (2.15). There are also other passages which describe this 
point in detail. 

In Chapter III the pott lays stress on the point that through the Grace 
Q Q {prasdda) of the creator one can see the Lord Isa and His 

greatness (3.20). Further, JDvetasvatara expresses that, ‘by the 
efficiency of his austerity and by the grace of God (Deva~prasada) the wise 
Svetasvatara, in proper manner, declared Brahman unto the ascetics of the most 
advanced stage as the w'^upreme means of purifieation-this which is well-pleasing to the 
company of seers. 

Conditions for receiving Knowledge. 

Svetasvatara expresses very beautifully that the supreme mystery in the 
Vedanta, which has been declared in the former time should not be given to one (who 
is) not tranquil, nor again to one who is not a son nor a pupil. These matters become 
manifest to him who has the highest devotion (Bhakti) for God, and for his spiritual 
teacher (Guru) even as for God. and (if he be) a great soul [Mahdtman) (6.22). 


Ill 

Saivism in other Upanisads 

There are also some other Upanisads which introduce ^iva as a philosophical 
entity. We have already discussed about the problem of the Atharvasiras Upanisad 
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(cf. Part IV). The Pmsna {V) and Maftdtikyail and 2) Upanisads speak of the 
meditation of the syllable ‘Ooi*. The Maitreya Upanisad describes that, ‘the body 
is the temple and the Jtva (individual soul) is clearly the ‘One’ Siva.’^ Further there 
are other sectarian Upanisads which are based on the Vedantic standpoint. The 
Brahma introduces all the three gods by stating that the Brahman is four-fold 
(Catusoad-lit. four-footed), namely, the states of wakefulness, dream, deep-sleep and 
lastly Turlya, which are represented by Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, and the last being 
aksaram.* Next follow the Jdbdlat Ndarudra and the Kaivalya Upanisads. The 
Kaivalya Upanisad says. 

‘Ke is Brahma, he is Siva, he is Indra, he is undecaying, supreme salf-resplen- 
dent, he is Visnu, he is breath, he is the spirit, the Supreme Lord, he is all that has 
been or that shall be eternal.* 

The Ntlarudra Upanisad describes the soul: 

‘ I formed of earth (Prthivimayah) behold descending from the sky, that blue¬ 
necked Rudra*. 

The Pancabrahnia Upanisad (20) states : 

‘In this city of Brahman (body), there is, O sage, a small lotus-like house. In 
the centre of it there is a subtle ether. He is ^iva, Sat-cid-dnanda. He should be 
sought after by those desirous of salvation.* 


1. Schrader, Minor Upanisads» I, p. 113 

2. Ibid, pp. 82-83. 



CHAPTER XVII 


PURANIC ^AIVISM 

Puranic Cosmogony—Vedantic S'aivism. 

The Puranas are really the most marvellous documents containing data in 
regard to almost all the branches of Indian culture. Eventually they have thrown a 
flood of light on the early history of Vaisnavism, Shaivism, Saktism, and other philo¬ 
sophical systems in ancient and medieval India. Especially, in the case of ^aivism 
we find that they deal with it in its two different aspects, namely, those of the Agamic 
and Vedantic. The teachings of Sankara seem to have had an abiding effect on the 
minds of some of the followers of Saivism also. And hence we come across many a 
passage in the Puranas with a tinge of pantheism here and there given to the early 
S>aiva doctrines. We have already observed before how the Puranas have made a 
mention of the Agamic and other systems of philosophy. It is proposed to deal here 
with some other kindred problems, namely, those of the Puranic Cosmogony and the 
Vedantic Saivism. 


I. PURANIC COSMOGONY 

The problem of Puranic cosmogony is of an absorbing interest. The Puranas, 
being the carriers of tradition from far ancient times, naturally contain various theories 
of creation whose origin can be traced to the proto-Indian period. They inculcate 
various kinds of theories, and one would feel bewildered to find that they have assumed 
any kind of shape at the hands of the Puranic authors. Moreover, as the Puranas 
have been handled by the followers of different sects, the cosmogonic theories also 
have been stamped by these sectarian influences. Once, the uumanifest {avyakta) 
happens to be the Supreme Being; on another occasion, it is Brahma; on the third 
Visnu Narayana, the Lord of the Waters ; and finally, it is ^iva, who is described to 
have created the universe. Added to it, the Puranas generally give a long list of 
the various beings created : the seven or nine Brahmanas and their progeny (which 
include the Yaksas, Raksasas, and Gandharvas also), the various worlds (Lokas), etc* 
We shall now deal with the problem of the various theories propounded in the 
Puranic writings. 

The Various Theories. 

The Puranic theories of creation may be enumerated as follows : 

(1) That the Lord is the Supreme Being of the universe, the waters either 
preceding Him or coeval with Him; 

(2) Thai the whole world including Brahma, or Brahma and others are 
produced out of the primeval egg ; 

(3) That the whole world is created at the instance of the Duality of Sex ; 
and finally, 

(4) That one of the Gods Brahma, Visnu or ^iva is the main creator of the 
universe. 
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We shall summarize them briefly. 

(1) There are many stories related in which the Supreme Being himself creates 
the world or that the waters precede immediately before he is created. The Brahma 

describes that God created the world as follows:—'He first created the 
waters which are called Nara, and that they are the sons of Nara. Therefore he is 
called Narayana. (Further), that semen grew itself into a golden egg from which 
Brahma was born of his own accord—on account of which he is called Svaymbbu. 
Brahma divided the egg into two halves, which acted as heaven and earth.’ The 
Brahmanda narrates that Brahma, known as Narayana, slept on the surface of the 
ocean®. The Vamana describes that, when all the movable and immovable things 
were destroyed, it was all a terrible state (of affairs) with the ocean alone (existing)* 
Further there was a golden egg, which possessed the capacity to create the beings. 
Brahma was born out of it, and he created this world out of the three qualities (Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas)*. The Visnudharmoitara P, relates that Visnu created the waters, 
and that the creation of the egg and Brahma took place afterwards^. The Agni P, 
details that the waters were created first; that Narayana was lying on the (surface of) 
waters ; and that Brahma was born afterwards, and created the whole world.^ The 
Lihga relates that, as Brahma slept on the lone ocean in the night-time, when all the 
movables and immovables were destroyed, be is called Narayana®. The Mdrkandeya 
details that Brahma is of four kinds on account of his being Saguni and Nirguna. 
The first three stages comprise the three Gunas. The last stage consists of the lying 
of the serpent amidst waters’’^. 

(2) Egg Theory, We have already given some examples, according to which 
the egg is always produced after the creation of waters. But some of the Puranas 
describe the production of the egg rather independently. The Padma narrates that 
Visnu was born from the indescribable, and then the production and creation of the 
egg and Brahma respectively took place®. 

(3) Duality of Sex, Some of the Puranas narrate the version of the creation 
of the world from the duality of sex i, e. from the union of the male and the female 
principles. The Brahmanda describes that originally there were only Purusa and 
Prakrti: and with the contact of Prakrii, Brahma became three-fold®. The Bhdgavata 
states that God Visnu having entered into his own Maya, became the creator^ 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe.^^ The Brahmanda {Purva-bhdga) describes 
that Brahma divided himself into two and then created the world. With the one 
half he became the male (Purusa) and from the other, the female Satarupa was born^^, 

1. Brahma Parana, Purva-bhaga, Pra. Pd, J,38 ff. 

2. Brahmanda P,, Prathama^pdda, 1, Adh. 4. Here Brahma divides himself ihto three 

parts. It says : i 

3. Vamana P., Adh, 43,17 ff. 4. Visnudharmottara P., Prathama iYAif. Adh. 2. 

5. AgniP,, 17.7, 6. Lihga P., Purva-bhdga^ ^tbS* 

7. Mdrkandeya, 4,50. 8. Padma, 5 Srstikhanda. 

9. Brahmanda, Madhyama-kha., Adh. 31. 10. Bhdgavata P., 4,7,50 ff, 

11. Brahmanda, Purva-bhdga, Adh. 9. 
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The Siva P, narrates an account wherein ^iva says, *You two, Brahma and Visnu 
were born from my Prakrti-from my right and left sides'^. The Likga gives an 
interesting account. Maya says that, ‘the seed arising from the Linga was (thrown) 
into my YonI, and an egg was produced out of it. And it was placed or situated into 
the waters for a thousand years. It was divided through the force of the wind into 
two halves. Brahma and the whole world were created out of it’.* 

(4) Personalistic Theory. The Puranas have forwarded various Personalistic 
theories of creation. In them the whole creation is due to a single person or personality 
and that person is generally Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra or ^iva. The Brahma- 
vaivarta states that Brahma created the world.* The Varaha describes that 
Prajapati was born from the finger of the right hand, and that he created the world.^ 
The Padma states that Visnu is the first of the three {Tri-prathamam),^ The 
Garuda describes that Visnu becomes ail the three e.g. Brahma, Rudra and Hari.* 
The Bhavi^ya states that, ‘ when everywhere there had pervaded darkness, the only 
Rudra created mind, Ahankara, the ten Mahabhutas, eight Prakrtis, sixteen Vikaras* 
and then Visnu and Brahma.”^ The Harivainsa narrates that Narayana created 
Brahma, Vispu, ^iva, Suras, Nagas, Gandharvas, Raksasas, etc. who were all located 
in the egg.* The Mdrkandeya states that Brahma created the whole world, the nine 
Brahmanas, etc.® We have not, however, given all the other details of these 
theories. 


Earlier Accounts. 

If we now take a survey of all the older accounts of creation, we find that the 
Puranic theories exist there in one-form or the other. The Satapatha Brdhmana^^^iho 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad^^^ihe Manusmrti and other texts describe that waters alone 
existed first. The theory of the golden egg has become popular since the time of the 
writing of the Purusa-sukta (e.g. Golden Embryo instead of the golden egg); and 
it has been adopted by Satapatha Brdhmana^^ {i,e, after the waters were created), 
the Chandogya, etc. The story of the creation out of the duality of sex is related in 
the Prasfia (where Raj I and Prana were first created), the Taittirlya^ in the 
Sankhya system, and some other later works. The Personalistic theory of creation is 
narrated in the early Vedic, Brahmanic and other literature (cf. Supra). The Atharva- 
veda describes that God Mahadeva is the Supreme Being of the universe (cf. under 
Vratyas). The Svetdsvatara gives a succinct account of creation by saying that 
^iva is the Supreme Being of the universe. 


1. Siva P. Rudrasamhitd 3, Khanda 1, Adb. 9. 16 ff. 

2. Lihga, Purvdrdha^ 

3. Brahmavaivarta, Brahmakhanda. Adb. 7 ff. 


4, Varaha P., 2, 46 ff. 

6. Garu(^^ Pratkamamsa, Adh. 4, 
8. HarUfatksa, P. 3, 7 ff. 

10. Satapatha Bfa.y vi. 1. 1. 

12. Rgveday x, 90. 

14. Chdndogya Upattisad, Hi, 15. 1, 
16. Taittiriya UpanUady ii, 6, 

35 


5. Padma, 5, Adh. 14. 130. 

7. Bhavisya, cf. Snpra. 

9. Sdarkaifdeyia, Adh. 43 ff.. 

11, Brhaddranyaka Vpanisad, v. 3. 1. 
13. S'afapaiha Brd,, op, c4t. 

15. Praina Up,yi,3, 13. 
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Their Nature* 

We have already seen that the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions describe that ^iva 
is the Supreme Being of the universe. Moreover, the idea of Ardhanarlsvara 
(amman) was in vogue then. Eventually, after the immigration of the Aryans, the 
main theory of creation must not have been properly understood by the Aryans* 
whose main ocpXTQ of the universe was the sacrifice. Hence, they must have put forth 
the various theories after partly borrowing the doctrines of the proto-Indians. We 
have two instances at least of such borrowing. Firstly, all the theories in regard to 
the creation of the universe from the two male and female Principles may be solely 
due to the currency of the idea of Ardhanarlsvara though the term does not seem to 
have connoted the same sense originally. The other instance is that of the creation 
of the waters. The Puranas and the Mahabhatata narrate emphatically that Nara- 
yana so obtained his name on account of his lying on waters. The expression Nara 
in the word Naiayana, which first occurs in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, is of purely 
Vratya origin. The word must have been derived from the Dravidian word 'Ntr^. 
The close association of the snake with water and later with Narayana, clearly 
indicates the correctness of such a view. Nay even the Rgveda supports such a 
theory. To quote the Rgvedic stanza itself: 

“We bring the stay of Life (JIvadhanyam), 
who protects the waters {Apdm Periim)^ swift¬ 
hearing, friend of Gods, who waits on sacrifice.*’* 

The expression 'Apdm Perum' is very significant here. Griffith translates it 
as, Vho makes the waters swell.* Ludwig interprets it as meaning ‘drinker of waters’, 
and says that Soma is meant there. Sayana rightly interprets it as meaning ‘protector* 
and the expression 'jivadhanyam' as ‘the great souls residing in him.*** Now 
the word ‘Perum’ is really of Vratya origin, it being derived from the root 
*Per.’ The word ‘Perumal* is current as meaning ‘Overlord* or ^iva. Then, 
who must be this Lord of Waters ? The identification is clear enough, namely, that 
it must be the God of the proto-Indians. 

II. VEDANTIC SAIVISM IN THE PURANAS 

It has already been observed how ^aivism divided itself into two branches, the 
first consisting of a partly Vedantic system and the second of the Agamic. Some of 
the sectarian Upanisads preach that there is nothing apart from ^iva in the whole 
universe. Even so, many of the Puranas inculcate that ^iva alone is the Supreme 
Being—and that the world and souls are identical with Him-they having no indepen¬ 
dent existence for themselves. The doctrine of Maya as propounded by Sankara 
is introduced in many of the Puranic Chapters. Many of the ^aiva passages accept the 
principles of the Sankhya system and enunciate the twenty-six principles. They also try 
to introduce the main tenets of ^aivism by adding the Pasupat^-Yoga to the whole 
system. The Isvaragttd in the Kiirma Parana may be cited as an instance. . 

1, KiiitVe Kanarese^English Dictionary^ Intro, p. xxxvi. 

2, Rgveda, x. 36. 8. 

3, Sayana: ^ : i 
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THE AGAMIC SCHOOLS 

Introductory—Agamic S'aivism—Tamil or Siddbanta 
S'aiviim—The Trika System—Virasaivism. 


1 

The Various Schools 


Immediately after the writing of the Sveta'svatara and Atharvaiiras 
, , Upanisads, we find the emergence of the various schools of ^aiva 

IntroQUctofy f , j 

philosophy. The Svetdsvatara gave a new impetus to the Saiva 

school of thought by the introduction of a new terminology (Pati, Pasu, etc.), and the 

doctrines of ^iva-Jjakti, the Sankhya, Yoga and others. All these form part and 

parcel of the later systems of Saiva philosophy. Again, like the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 

all these doctrines make a distinction between the higher and the lower {para and 

apara) forms or the transcendental and empirical aspects of Brahman {Pdramdrthika 

and Vydvahdrtka.) Side by side with these later Agamic schools the Puranas also 

have dealt with the problem of the Vedantic and Agamic Saiyism. Farquhar has 

grouped together all the later Saiva systems under the title of Agamic Saivism : (1) 

The Sanskrit School of Saiva Siddhanta; (2) the Tamij School; (3) the Kashmir 

School; and finally, (4) the Virasaiva School.^ All these schools with slight 

variations preach the teachings of the Agamic system. 


The Trika system of Kashmir, though it mainly agrees in regard to the main 
problems propounded in the Agamas, follows the doctrine of Sankara in regard to the 
identity and oneness of Brahman, the individual souls and the world. All the other 
schools are monotheistic in their trend of thought. Farquhar makes a distinction 
between the Sanskrit and the Tamil school. He observes, ‘The Sanskrit school has in 
the main a following of Brahmans, many of them being temple-ministrants, its 
Vedantic standpoint is Visistadvaita and its literature is in Sanskrit; while the 
following of the Tamil school is almost entirely non-Brahman, its Vedantic standpoint 
is Advaita, or according to other writers, Bhedabbeda.’ ‘ But we are not in a position 
to agree with this learned scholar on two grounds, namely, (1) that the philosophy 
propounded by both these schools is more or less the same (cf. infra), and secondly, 
(2) that the followers of the Tamil school contain the names of some prominent 
Brahmans also. 

Gopinatha Rao has made a distinction between the .Agamic and the Vedantic 
^aivas as follows: ‘The Vedantic ^aivas consider the Vedas to be the supreme writings, 
whereas the Agamantins consider the Vedas as inferior to the Agamas; for they assert 


1. Farquhar, ORL I,p. 191, 

2. Ibid, p. 255. 
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that the former came out of Siva as unconsciously as his breath, whereas the twenty- 
eight Agamas were personally and consciously dictated by J^iva. They further treat 
the Advaitins and the Mlmamsakas as pasns or unevolved souls and to be therefore 
unfit for receiving Saivadiksas or initiations. Secondly, the Vaidikas treat the 
Agamantins as being heterodox. Kumarila-Bhatta classes them among atheists, and 
Amarasimha classing Devalas, who are generally the Pasupatas, the Pahcaratras and 
other Tantrikas that are addicted to image worship, among ^udras\ Thirdly, their 
system of Dlksa, Ahkurarpana with which the ceremonies are begun, the philosophy of 
Sadadhvas, and many others are not found in the Vaidic religions and therefore mark 
off Agamanta as being different in essentials from the Vaidic religion. Fourthly, 
unlike the Vedantins, the Agamantins do not shut out women, Sudras, and the 
Pratilomas from participating in religious rites and ceremonies. They freely allow 
women to meditate upon the Pahcaksara-mantra, and grant Diksa to Sudras, who 
might in their turn give Diksa to others among them.’ * However, we find that 
attempts were being made later on to minimise the differences between the two schools 
as the instances of iDrikantha-isivacarya and Appayya DTksita may show. 


II 

The Agamic System 

Introductory—Literature-Agamasin Literature—Their Dale—The 
Agamic System. 


Introductory 


As the Vedas form the scriptures of the Vaidikas, or the Pdncardtra-Samhitds 
of the Vaisnavas, so the Agamas, which are attributed to the 
authorship of Siva, formed the holy writings of the non-Vedic 
Saivas in general. Woodroffe and some other writers have tried to apply the term 
Agama to the religious literature of all the Siiktas, Vaisnavas, and Saivas. Still the 
term generally indicates the orthodox religious works in Sanskrit of the Saivas alone. 
The doctrine proptunded in the Agamas is more akin to that of the Tamil Siddhanta 
system. 


As has been observed ai^ve, the Kurma Purdna makes a distinction between 
the Vaidic and the non-Vaidic Agamas. In like manner, the Sanatkumdra-Samhitd 
also says that the Sivagama is two-fold on account of its being Srauta and Akrauta, 
The J^rauta is sub-divided into two i.e. independent {svatantra) and the other [itara). 
The former consisted of ten and the latter of eighteen, and is called Siddhanta. The 
other is said to have consisted of one crore writings.® 


The traditional account of the Agamas is tjiat there are twenty-eight Agamas 
and 108 Upagamas. All the Agamas and Upagamas have not stlil 
become available. 


LH«ratare 


1. Amarakosat Kdnda II, S'iidravarga, 

2. Gopinatha Rao, EH/., II, i, pp.6 ff, 

3. Cf. Woodroffe, S. S., p. 52; cf. also Vdyu-Samhita, i. 28. 
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The names of the main twenty-eight Agamas may be mentioned as follows: 

(1) Saivici Kamika^Yogaja^Cintya, Karana, Ajita, Dtpfa, Suksma, 
Sahasra, Amsumiftt and Suprabha or Suprahheda- 

(2) Raudric : Vijaya^ Nisvdsa, Svdyamhhuva, Agneyaka, Bhadrat 
Raurava, Makuiat Vimala^ Candrahdsa (Candra-judna), Mukhayug- 
himha [Mukha-himha), Udgita {Prodgtta)^ Laliia^ Siddha, Santana^ 
Ndrasimha [Sarvokta or Sarvottara), ParamesvarUt Kirana, and 
Para {Vatula). 

Each of these Agamas has its own Upagamas. 


Agamas in 
Literature 


There is a diversity of opinion in regard to the question of the exact date of 
the earliest Agamic writings. Various dates are proposed for 
these ancient writings, the extreme view being held by Mr. S. S. 
Pawate, who calls them as being as ancient as the Vedic, and 
surely far anterior to the date of the Smarta literature.^ However, before entering 
into th^details of the problem, it is proposed to give a brief survey of the occurrence 
of the Agamas in Indian literature. 


Appayya Diksit in his commentary on his own work Sivatattva-viveka 
(St. 47) refers to the Sivagama. He flourished during the reign of Shah Jahan 
(1627-1658). Sayana refers to the Sivagamas in his Jaimim Nydyamdld* 
Madhavacarya refers to about six Saivagamas, while writing on the topic of ‘Saiva- 
darsana* in his famous work the Sarvadatkana sahgraha- Bharavi refers to the 
Agamas in his work Kirdtdrjumya^. Kulluka, in his commentary on Manusmrti,^ 
quotes the authority of HarJta, saying that these scriptures may be Vedic or Tantric. 
Harita was anterior to Yajhavalkya. In the Mahdbhdrata, Yudhisthira is described to 
have told Draupadi: ' I practise Dharma not for obtaining any fruit from Dbarma. 
I do it immediately foUowing in the footsteps of the good, and not having disobeyed 
(the teachings) of the Agamas [Agamdn-anatikramyay We have already noticed the 
various references regarding the Agamas in the Puranas. Besides the Uttara-Kdrana 
Agama refers to the defect of the Jains at the hands of Tiru-jhanasambandar. The 
other Agamas direct that the hymns of the earlier Saiva saints Appar and Sundarar 
should be recited during the temple services.® 

There is also a traditional story related in the Agamanta ioaiva works. It is as 
follows : ‘The ^aivas flourished in a place called Mantrakali, situated on the banks of 
the Godavari river. There were four Matbas, beginning with the Amarddaka Matha, 
surrounding the temple of Mantra-kalesvara. When Rajendra Cola went to the 


1. Pawate, Virasaiva Philosophy of the S'aivdgamas, p, 14. 

2. KirdtdrjunJya, V. 22. 

3. Manusmrti, II. I. 

4. Mahabhdrata, Vanaparva^ Adh. 31, 

5. B.R. E. under S'aivism, 
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Ganges while on his victorious march in the North, he met these ^aivas, whom he, on 
his way back to his capital, induced to come and settle down in his kingdom. From 
that time the J^aivas immigrated into the Tondai-mandala and the Cola-mandala. 
Since then an impetus was given to the spread of Saivism and a very large number of 
original works belonging to the Agamanta school of ^livism were written/^ 

Though one is not in a position to agree with the extreme view proposed by 
The’r Date Pawate, that the Agamas may be of an equal antiquity as that of 

the Vedic literature, still there are sufficient grounds to believe that the 
Agamas could have come into vogue much earlier than the Christian era. Mainly 
depending on the facts, that the earliest manuscript copy of the Kirana is dated 924 
A.D., that Somananda and Ksemaraja mention the Matahga and Svayambhuva, 
and other references from the Agamas, and that the Sivasutras must have been 
evolved out of the Agamas, Farquhar argued that, ‘From these facts we may con¬ 
jecture that the earliest Agamas, like the Hindu and Buddhist Tantras, are to be 
assigned to the seventh and eighth centuries, yet, until more evidence becomes avail¬ 
able, we must not say more.*^ 


But the Agamas seem to have come into vogue much earlier than this period, 
namely, immediately within a century or two after the writing of the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad and the Gitd. The Svetasvatara already shows a clear indication of the 
lines of the development of the early Vratya philosophy. The expressions like 
Mayin (used in connection with Siva-Rudra), Prasada (Grace), Bbagavat, etc. used in 
it do show how the early beginnings of the Agamic philosophy could be traced to this 
ancient document. The Atharvasiras Upanisad also was written during this period. 
And it required only a step further for the writing of the Agamas. And eventually 
they are referred to in the Mahdbhdrata through the mouth of Yudhisthira and that 
too in the plural (Agaman). Thus the date of the Agamic writings shall have to be 
placed somewhere at the end of the Mahdhharata period e. g. about the second 
century B. C, by which time the Mahdbhdrata had become a complete work. This 
is a correct conclusion even from the point of view that the Agamas contain so many 
borrowings of expressions from the Bhagavad-Gitd.^ 

The Agamic System or Saiva-Darsana, 

( Vaidic ) 

Madbava in his Sarvadarsana-sahgraha deals with the Agamic system 
under the title of 'Saiva’darsana\ Hence we have decided to summarize this 
Chapter, which gives a correct perspective in regard to the Agamic teachings*. 


There are three categories or Principles distinguished as the Lord (Pati), 


The three 
Categories 


Soul (Pasu), and the world (Pasa). It should be noted, however, 
that the text says that, ‘the Guru (^iva) of the world having 
condensed in one Sutra the Great Tantra, possessed of three 


categories and four feet, has again declared the same at full length. The three 


1. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 4 f. 

2. Farquhar, ORLl, pp. 193-94. 

3. Cf. Pawate, op, cit,, pp. 10 ff. 

4. Cf. Madhavacarya, Sarvadarsana^sahgraha, Transl. by Cowell and Googh, pp, 112ff. 
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categories are the three mentioned above; its four feet are Learning (Vidya), 
Ceremonial action (Kriya), Meditation (Yoga), and Morality or Discipline (Carya), 
The souls are not independent, and the fetters are unintelligent. The Lord is different 
from these. 

^iva is the Lord of the universe. Although participation in the divine nature 
^ , of Siva belongs to liberated souls and to such beings as Vidyesvara 

etc., yet these are not independent, since they depend on the 
Supreme Being ; and the nature of an effect is recognised to belong to the worlds, etc. 
which resemble Him, from the very fact of the orderly arrangement of their parts. 
And from their thus being effects we infer that they must have been caused by an 
intelligent being. The universal acknowledgment of a Supreme Being is confirmed 
by the strength of this inference. 


God is the universal agent, but not irrespective of the actions done by the 
living beings. Thus inference (as well as Sruti) establishes the existence of an agent 
who knows the various fruits (of action), their means, material causes, etc. according 
to the laws of the various individual merits. Omniscience : The Mrgmdra Agama 
says: ‘He is omniscient from His being the maker of all things*. Further, the 
Supreme Being, as He has no possible connection with the fetters of matter, such as 
ma/a, action, etc. cannot have a material body, but only a body of pure energy 
(^kta), since we know that His body is composed of the five hymns which are forms 
of ^akti, according to the well-known text: ‘the Supreme has the Isana as His head, 
the Tat-purusa as His mouth, the Aghoraas His heart, the Vamadeva as His secret 
parts, and the Sadyojata as His feet*. And His body, created according to His will, 
is not like our bodies, but is the cause of the five operations of the Supreme, which 
are respectively grace, obscuration, destruction, preservation and production. 


There are passages in the Agamas to the effect that, ‘He is five-faced and 
I fifteen-eyed’, asserting prominently the fact that the Supreme 

Saguna ivara Being is endowed with a body, organs, etc. It should be noted 

that there is no contradiction in His assuming such forms-which are, however, only 
by way of showing mercy to His devoted servants, since meditation, worship, etc. are 
impossible towards a Being entirely destitute of form. The Pauskara states that, 
‘this form of His is mentioned for the preservation of the devotee*. 


Bhojaraja states that, ‘five-fold are his operations, creation, preservation, 
destruction, and obscuration, and to these must be added the active 
Grace of Him who is eternally exalted*. It must be understood 
that the word ^iva includes in its proper meaning ‘the Lord’, all 
those who have attained to the state of ^iva, as the Lords of the Mahesvara, the 
emancipated souls who have become ^ivas, and the inspired teachers (vacakas)*. 


The Five 
Operations 


The individual soul, which is also known by such synonyms as the non-atomic 
(Ananu), the {K$etrajna), or knower of the body, etc. is the 
Pasu. For we must not say with Carvakas that it is the same 
as the body, since on this view wo could not account for memory, as there is a proverb 


The Individual Soul 
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that otj& man cannot remember what another has seen. Nor may we say with the 
Naiyayikas that it is cognisable by perception, as this would involve an ad infinitum 
regressus. Nor must we hold it non-pervading with the Jains, nor momentary with 
the Bauddhas, since it is not limited by space or time. As has been said, ‘The object 
which is unlimited in its nature by space or time, they hold to be eternal and pervading, 
hence the soul’s all-pervadingness and eternity/ Nor may we say with the Vedaniins, 
that it is only one, since the apportionment of different fruits proves that there are 
many individual souls; nor with the Sankhyas that it is devoid of action, since, when 
all the various ‘fetters* are removed, ^ruti informs us of a state of identity with Joiva, 
which consists in intelligence in the form of an eternal and infinite vision and action. 

According to the Tattva-Prakdsa^ ‘the liberated souls are themselves ^ivas, 
but these are liberated by His f avour; He is to be known as the one eternally liberated 
whose body is the five Mantras.* The souls are three-fold: (l) Vtjndnakala, 
{Z) Pralay^ikala^ and (3) Sakala. (l) Vijndndkala, The first are those who are 
under the influence of Mala only, since their actions are cancelled by receiving their 
proper fruits, or by abstraction, contemplation and knowledge, and since they have no 
‘fetters’ in the form of enjoyments, such as Kala, etc. (which fetters would, however, 
be the cause of cancelling actions by bringing about their proper fruit). (2) The second 
are those who are under the influence of Mala and Karman, since in their case, Kala, 
etc.are destroyed by mundane destruction, hence their name Pralayakala. (3) The third 
are those who are bound in the three fetters of Mala, Maya, and Karman, hence their name 
Sikala. The first class are again subdivided into Samdpta-Kalmah Q,nd Asamdpta- 
KaZwsa/i, according as their inherent corruption is perfectly exhausted or not. The 
former, having received the mature penalties of their corruptions, are now as foremost 
of men and worthy of priviledge, raised by Siva’s favour to the rank of the Lords of 
knowledge (the Vidyesvaras), Anauta, and the rest. The Bahudaivatya describes the 
Vidyesvaras as ‘Ananta, Suksma, Sivottama, Ekanetra, Ekarudra, Trimurtika, ^ri- 
kantha and Sikhandin. It is that the latter^ Siva in his mercy, raises to the rank 
of the seventy million Mantras. 

(2) The Pralaydkalas are also twofold, as being Pakva-pasudvaya or not 
i. e. those in whom the two remaining fetters are matured, and those in whom they 
are not. The former attain liberation, but the latter, by the power of Karman, are 
endowed with the ParyasUka body, pass through various births. Thus the Tattva^ 
Prakdsa says, ‘Those among the Pralayakalas whose Karman and Mala are immature 
go, united with the Puryastaka body, into many births by the power of Karman/ 
Again, The Puryastaka is composed of the internal organ, thought (Sri), Karman, and 
the Instruments. Aghora-Siva Acarya says, ‘the Puryastaka is a subtile body appor¬ 
tioned to each individual soul, which continues from creation until the close of the 
Kalpa, or until liberation. It is composed with ‘kala’. Or as the thirty Tattvas 
beginning with ‘earth* and ending with ‘kala*, are assigned to each soul, and wanders 
by the law of Karman through all the bodies produced by the world.’ The following 
is the full meaning of the passage: The word ‘internal organ*, which properly 
includes 'mind*, ‘intelligence', ‘egoism*, and ‘reason’, includes also the seven Tattvas 
which enter into the production of enjoyment (or experience), those called Kala, time, 
fact, knowledge, concupiscence, nature and quality; the words ‘thought* (dhi) and 
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‘Karman* signify the five cognisable gross elements, and their originators, the subtile 
rudments. By the word “ instruments are comprehended the ten organs of sense 
and action. The KaloUara^ however, declares, *The set of five, sound, touch, form, 
taste and smell, intelligence, mind and egoism, these constitute the Puryastakas. ** 
But according to the ^aiva philosopher, “there is no contradiction as such, as we 
maintain that the Puryastaka is composed of a set of eight in the following manner : 

(l) The five elements; (2) the five rudiments; (3) the five organs of 
knowledge; (4) those of action; (5) the four-fold internal organ; (6) their 
instrument; (7) nature {Prakrti) ; and (8) the class composed of the five, begin¬ 
ning with Kala, which form a kind of case. Thus the thirty-one Tattvas are formed 
of twenty-four Atmatattvas, five elements, five Tanmatras, ten organs of sense 
and action, four organs of the A and seven Vidyatattvas as enumerated 

above. Now, in the case of those souls who are joined to the Puryastaka body, 
Mahesvara Ananta, having compassioned them as possessed of peculiar merit, con¬ 
stitutes them as lords of the world.” 

(3) The word Sakala also is of two kinds: (1) Pakvakalusa and Apa^ 
kvakalusa. The former transfers them to the position of the hundred and eighteen 
Lords of the Mantras, signified by the word Manclali. etc. (‘Eight of these are called 
Mandalins, eight again are Kiodha etc., Viresa, Srikantha, and the hundred Rudras, 
these together are the hundred and eighteen*). In this case again, the Supreme, having 
assumed the form of a teacher, stops the continued accession of maturity and con¬ 
tracts his manifested power, and ultimately grants to them liberation by the process of 
initiation (cf. also Mrgettdra and Ndrdyanakantha), 2nd Class. But as to the second 
class, or those called Apakvakalusa, the Supreme Being, as impelled by the desert of 
their respective actions, appoints them, as bound and endowed with infinitisimal 
bodies, to enjoy the rewards of their previous actions. 

The Fast is Jour/old, consisting of Mala, Karman, Maya and Rodha^kti. 

Matter or Pasa objected, “is it not said in the Saiva Agamas 

that the chief things are the Lord, Souls and Matter ? Now the 
Lord has been shown to mean Siva, ‘souls’, and matter (or ‘bond’) is said to be the 
Pentad (Bindu, Mala, Karman, Maya, and Rodhasakti), hence matter will be five¬ 
fold. Then how is it four-fold ? To this, the philosopher argues, ‘although the Bindu 
or nasal dot, which is the germinal atom of Maya, and is called a Sivatattva, may be 
well regarded as material in comparison with the highest liberated as defined by the 
attainment of the state of ^iva, still it cannot be considered as matter when we 
remember that it is a secondary kind of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state of such deities as Vidyesvara, etc. Thus we see that there is no contradiction. 
The Mrgendra also calls it four-fold. 

(1) Mala, though itself one, by manifold influence interrupts the soul’s vision 
and action; it is to be regarded as the husk in rice or rust on copper. 

(2) The ‘overpower* is the obscuring power. As it is said, ‘of these I am the 
chief energy, and the gracious friend of all, I am metaphorically called Pasa, because 
I follow the desert.* 

36 
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(3) Action or rather its consequences, Karman, is included, as it is beinif 
performed by those who desire the fruit It is in the form of merit or demerit, like the 
seed and shoots, and it is eternal in or never-beginning series. 

(4) Maya is the fourth Mala^ because herein as an energy of the Divine 
Being all the world is potentially contained (mati) at a mundane destruction, and 
again at a creation it all comes (yati) into manifestation, hence the derivation of the 
name. It is said in Saurahheda^ 

“The effects, as a form of the Divine energy, are absorbed therein at a mundane 
destruction. And again at a renovation it is manifested anew in the form of effects 
as Kala, etc.” 

In the Jnana-Ratndvan, a different mode of treatment is followed: “The 
Lord, knowledge, ignorance, the soul, matter, and the cause of the cessation thereof- 
these are collectively the six categories.’* 


The Agamas deal with these three parts in detail. A brief summary may 
be given as follows^ : Kriyd or ceremonial action consists 
Cwrya* of the accomplishment of the Mantra, the twilight adorations, 

worship, muttering of formulas (japa), throwing oblations into 
fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of bliss, annointing of the preceptor 
and of the person entering on a course of action for final emancipation (sadhaka), and 
one’s own initiatory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a worldly, and for an eternal life. 

The Yoga part is described to consist of the following: ‘The thirty-six 
principles; the deities presiding over them; the Lords of the different worlds; the 
individual soul^; the all-ruling soul ; the Power (sakti); the direct perception of Maya 
and Maha-maya, which are the causes of the world ; the attainment of the miraculous 
powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those who concern themselves with the worldly 
element; the methods of the restraint of breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, 
and absorption in thought (samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the body 
beginning with the root-circle (muladhara) or naval.’ 

The Caryd part consists of the following : ‘Penances, a purificatory ceremony 
(Pavitraropana), the foundation, and the natures of ^iva-linga, of the visible Linga of 
Uma and Mahesvara, and of the Lord of the Ganas, or groups, such as Skanda and 
Nandin, of the rosary used for the muttering of formulas, and the funeral ^raddhas. 
The prescribed actions that are mentioned are the eating of the residue of what is 
offered to another deity ; the vilification of Siva, the devotees of ^iva, the system of 
^iva, and of the practices enjoined in the ^aiva system; the enjoyment of things 
belonging to God ; and, finally, the killing of animals.* 

1, R. G. Bhandarkar, F. S. (Strassberg. 1913), p. 126. 
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III 

The Tamil or Siddhanta Saivism 


Introductory-Early school of Nayanars-Their contribution to Philosophy-Their 
Mysticism-Nature of their Philosophy-Some Tamil Siddhantists and their 
works-The Siddhanta S'aivism-The Siddhanta Mysticism. 


We have already observed how Saivism as a religion was in a flourishing con¬ 
dition in the Tamil land during the Sangam period. But with the 
nr uc ory dawn of the sixth century A. D . we find that a new impetus was 
given to it. In fact a new theology based on the Agamas and a new school of my¬ 
sticism begin to make their appearance in the country. Regarding the two schools of 
the Nayanars and the Alvars, Professor Dikshitar observes, Tn the literature of the 
later sixth and seventh centuries a student of Tamil literature lives entirely in a 
new world, a world quite diflferent from that of the i^ahgam. The toleration which is 
the keynote of the loahgam monarchs and people has given way to sectarianism. 
Religious sects, religious debates and religious persecutions become the order of the 
day. The same transformation is distinctly discernible in the language and style of 
composition of this period. The period of five centuries commencing with 500 A. D. 
may be generally characterised as an age of revival’.^ 


The two main doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism were already ushered in this 
land since long. And after about a period of one thousand years of the writing of 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad and the Bhagavad-GJtd, we find that the wave of Bhakti 
rises again in every nook and corner of India. Many systems of philosophy and 
theological treatises come into existence. The Kasmlr Saivism, the various systems 
of Buddhist philosophy, the Pdncardtra-Samhitds, the Sakta Tantras, the ^aiva 
Agamas, the Ndrada Bhakti and the Sdndilya Sutras, and here in the Tamil 
land, the two schools of the Nayanars and the Alvars come into existence during this 
period. With its two new schools of mysticism, the Tamil knowledge, with all its 
branches of culture, flourishes under the cool shelter of the Pallavas, the Colas, the 
Pandyas, and the Ceras respectively. With the rise of these two schools, Buddhism 
naturally begins to disappear, and almost no vestiges of the same remain after about 
the tenth century A. D. 


The early ^aiva school in the Tamij land consisted of the sixty-three 
Nayanars, whose lives are described in the Periya-Puranam* 
Earfy School of main achievement of these saints lay in the creation of a 

firm foundation for the systems of Tamil mysticism and philo¬ 
sophy* The Tamil ^aivas, like the later Liiigayats, call themselves Mahe^varas. 
The Tamil mystics or Siddhantins, as they are called, made no distinction of caste, 
creed or sex in the cause of devotion. Though they were more liberal in their views, still, 
like the later Lingayats they did not try to break off from the shackles of Hinduism 
of which they formed part. A mere purview of the list of the Nayanars may show how 
people of different castes and communities came together to build the structure of 
wisdom. For instance, Appudi Adigal was a Brahmin; ^iruttondar, a Mahamatra 


1, Dikshitar, * Early Tamil Literature,' /. H. Q., xvii, p. 3. 
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Brahmin; Tirunilakantha Yalpaaar, a member of the Panar caste; Enadi Nayanar, a 
todJy-drawer; ArivaUaya Nayanar^a Vellala; Kalinayanar, an oil-monger, etc. Besides, 
even the ranks of high and low did not affect them, while on their way towards the 
attainment of Bliss. For, we see that among the Nayanars are also to be found 
the names of Pugal, Cola Nayanar. a Cola king of Uraiyur. The Nayanars did not 
make any distinction of sex ; and eventailly we find the names of some female saints 
like Kulaccirai Nayanar, wife of the minister Maiigayarkkarasujar, and others. The 
lives of the Nayanars, with the exception of a few, mainly consist of miraculous 
deeds. Many of them are known for their simple acts of devotion and piety. To 
quote a few instances : Muruga Nayanar supplied flowers to the temple of Vardha- 
manesvara; Tirunllanakka Nayanar fed the Brahmins ; Tirunilakantha Yalpanar used 
to play on his musical instrument, the yal, the songs of praise sung in honour of 
^iva ; Anaya Nayanar played on flute for the pleasure of God ; Kannappa Nayanar 
and his wife offered fowls and peacocks at the temple of Muruga, the god of the 
jungle ; others used to supply incense, light lamps, provide for the wants of i^iva-Yogis 
by giving them food, clothes, etc. To sum up the whole situation in the able writing of 
Narayana Ayyar, ‘Whensoever these devotees lived, it is certain that that was a period 
when ordinary conceptions of caste did not weigh very much with those who were 
Siva Bhaktas, who regarded that a life of devotion to Siva was much more important 
than sticking to the duties prescribed to the various castes. We see that the ^iva 
Bhaktas of the higher castes had no objection to eat with the Bhaktas of other castes 
e. g. the Adi-^Daiva Brahmana Sundaramurti ate with Serman Perumal Nayanar. 
Suudarar also married a dancing girl Paravai Nacciyar. The hunter Kannappa and 
Nanda, the Pulaiya, were as much entitled to sanctity as the greatest of the Brahman 
Nayanars’^. 


Besides their early practice of the Bhakti cult, the main contribution of the 
C ntr'bufon to Siddhantins lies in the field of Tamil philosophy which is 

Philosophy niore popularly known as ‘Siddhanta*. The two works of Nambi- 
^ andar-Nambi, namely, the Devaram or Tevaram, and Tirumurai 
comprise the whole of the teachings of the group of the Nayanars. In fact the works 
of Sambandar, Appar, Sundarar, Tirumular and Manikkavasagar are throbbing with 
devotion and deeper sense of philosophy. Besides these, a later series of Santana 
Acaryas have written on the theological side of the Tamil school. The Nayanars have 
mainly based their doctrine on the teaching of the Agamas. They have introduced 
in their works the system of the thirty-six Tattvas, the dual doctrine of the 
Siva-sakti, the main margas or modes of life, Carya, Jnana, Kriya and Yoga along 
with the system of Kundalim (or Tamil Kudilai). They have also added the element 
of mythology. 


Best of all, their main contribution consists of their teachings in the field of 
mysticism. They have not forgotten to describe in detail their 
own experiments with truth while on their way towards the 
attainment of the Goal. They have expressed their pitfalls, their disappointments, 
and joys and sorrows frankly. As Sir Charles Elliot has aptly expressed it, ‘In no 


Their Mysticism 


1. Ayyar, Shaivism in South India, p. 122. 
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literature with which I am acquainted has the individual religious life—its struggles, 
dejections* its hopes and fears, its confidence and its triumph receives a delineation 
more frank and more profound.*^ 


It has been a matter of general debate whether the teaching of Siddhanta 
iisaivism is pantheistic or theistic in its outlook. Scholars like 
Nature of Jnana Prakasar maintain that the Siddhantists are but ‘pantheists 

^ in disguise.’ While others like Mudaliar point to the absolute 
theism propounded in their works, Rev. Arokiasamy has summarised the position 
very beautifully. He says,‘The Advaitam upheld by the Siddhanta has nothing in 
common with that of Ssahkara. The latter holds pure monism where one only is 
without a second; while for the former, the universe (the soul and Maya) is real and 
distinct from God. But while trying to keep clear of Sankara’s view it has run to 
the opposite extreme. For it has postulated not one or two but at least four eternal 
and independent entities, which are independent of God in their existence, though 
dependent on Him in their evolution. It has wrenched from the hands of God the 
very existence, and left Him the modality under which existence presents itself.’* 


So far as the relation of God and the soul is concerned almost all the Siddhantins 
point out that the souls are in complete union with God on the attainment of Bliss. 
But the other entities, like the world and Sakti, have got an independent existence of 
their own. Therefore, the Tamil ^aivism is neither pure Dvaita, nor pure Advaita, 
Visistadvaita nor Bhedabheda, It is a doctrine by itself. As we have observed it 
elsewhere, the main difficulty in interpreting these Vratya systems mainly arises on 
account of the fact that they are trying to bring together the elements of the pan- 
theistic Brahman and the theistic personal God Siva. This is why their philosophic 
goal lies on the border-land of Monism and pure Theism. 


Some Tamil Siddhantins and their Works. 

We propose to deal here with the life-sketches of some of the most important 
saints who flourished in the Tamil land. Besides, we intend to give a brief survey of 
the literary works produced during the following centuries. 


(1). SAMBANDAR 

Sambandar, or Tiruiiana Sambandar, was born to Brahmin parents at Joiyali. 
An interesting story is related how he became a keen devotee of ^iva. When only 
three years old, his father took him to the temple tank, placed him on the bank, and 
went for a bath. Perhaps feeling lonely the child cried ‘Mama*, ‘Papa*, when Lord 
^iva and His consort appeared before him and consoled him, Parvatl giving him milk 
of wisdom. When his parents saw him thus drinking milk out of a golden bowl and 
questioned the child as to who gave it to him, the boy pointed to the distant temple; 
and sang in praise of the Lord. Sambandar was later on designated as *Dravida 
iisu' by ^ankaracarya. The Periya-Purdnam describes the first meeting of Appar 

1. Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 217. 

2. Arokiasamy, The Doctrine of Grace in the S’aiva Siddhanta, p. 14. 

3. Of. Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature, p. 89. 
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with Satnbandar at Tiruppugralur, and later relates about their joint travel to various 
places e. g» Tiruvambar, Tirukkadavur, etc.' He converted to ^aivism the Jain 
Pandya king Ninra Sir Nedumara Nayanar, who flourished in the middle of the 7th 
cen. A. D. He composed many hymns, which are included in the first three Holy 
Books-the Tirumurai, There is a diversity of opinion regarding the date of Sambandar. 
P. Sundaram Pillai, while refuting the views of Caldwell® and Nelson*, opines 
that ‘Sambandar could not have lived in any period later than the early years of the 
seventh century A. D.’^ From the evidence of the Periya-Puranatn, Sambandar 
was evidently a contemporary of Appar and ^iruttondar, known also as Parahjotiyar, 
a commander of the Pallava king Narasiinhavarman I (630-660 A. D.). In view of 
this Dikshitar observes that Sambandar must have flourished in about the middle of 
the seventh century A. D.® 

( 2 ). APPAR 

Appar, who was originally known as Tirunavakkarasu Nayanar, was born in a 
village called Tiruvamur near Panrutti Railway station. He was a Vellala by caste. 
He had become a convert to Jainism. But on account of the full faith in his sister’s 
devotion to Siva, he thought that his recovery from a terrible illness was due to her 
mediation alone, and became again a keen devotee of Siva. He was a contemporary 
of Sambandar, who gave him the name Appar. He attained salvation in his thirty- 
second year at a village called Pumpugalur situated at a distance of four miles to the 
east of Nannilam Railway station. Dikshitar opines that Appar must have flourished 
in the first half of the seventh cen. A.D.®, he being a contemporary of Gunabhara^ 
who was known to history as King Mahendravarman I (c, 600-630 A.D.)^. 
K. S. Srinivasa Pillai expresses the view that Appar’s conversion to the Saiva faith 
must have taken place before 613-14 A.D.® Ramaswami Sastri holds that Appar 
must have belonged to the latter half of the sixth century A. D., and continued to the 
seventh®. We agree with the view of Dikshitar. 

• (3). SUNDARAK 

Sundarar was boro to Brahman parents at Tirunnavalur, which is now known 
as Tirunamanallur, situated about eleven miles west of Panrutti Railway station. A 
miracle is said to have taken place on the eve of his wedding ceremony. God ^iva is 
described to have appeared in an old man’s guise and laid a ban on the marriage as he 
claimed Sundarar to be his bond slave. After much discussion the members of the 
village adjudged Sundarar as a hereditary bondsman to the old man. Afterwards 

1. Tirunavakkarasu P., Sts. 246, 248, etc. 

2. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar^ Intro., pp. 137-43. 

3. District Manual, Pt. Ill, pp. 54-70. 

4. Pillai, ‘The Age of Tirugnana Sarnbaadar’, Tamilian Ant. Society Series^, No, 3. 

5. Dikshitar, op. cit., p. 92. 

6. Ihid., pp. 95-96. 

7. Cf. Pallavas of Kancl, p. 88, 

8. Pillai, Tamil Varaldru^VoX, ii, p. 63. 

9. Dikshitar, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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Sutidarar is said to have gone along with the old man, who later entered the temple 
and suddenly disappeared, proving to all that he was no other than the Lord enshrined 
in the temple^. Sundarar composed many songs, which are included in the 
seventh book of the Tirumurai. He was a friend of the Cera king German 
Perumal Nayanar. C. V. N. Ayyar holds'’ that Sundarar must be placed in 
about the last quarter of the eighth century A, D.® Mr. Srinivasa Pillai 
proposes that Sundaramurti died in A. D. ®825, which is also recorded to be 
the last year of the rule of Serman Perumal®. Raghava Aiyangar surmises 
that Sundaramurti must have flourished in the first quarter of the eighth century^ 
V, S. Ramaswami Sastri places [him in the beginning of the ninth century A. D. 
Mainly depending on the assertion of J. Dubreuil, that the Pandyan King Varaguna 
(who must have been a contemporary of Sundaramurti) led an invasion against the 
Pallava king Dantivarman (beginning from 775 A. D.), Dikshitar rightly observes 
that Sundaramurti must have lived in the latter half of the eighth century, and the 
first quarter of the ninth century A. 

(4). SOME NAYANAR3 WHO FLOURISHED IN THE INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

Mainly depending on the account given in the Pcriya-Puranam Narayana 
Ayyar observes that the following Nayanars must have been the contemporaries of 
Appar and Sambandar: Nedumara Nayanar; (2) Appudi Adigal, whose meeting 
with Tirunavakkarasu is detailed in Stanzas 10 ff. of Appudi Adigal Puranant. 
(3) Muruga Nayanar, in whose house Appar lived some time, and who attained Mukti 
along with Sambandar; (4) Tirunilanakka Nayanar; Siruttondar (these two lived 
along with Appar and Sambandar in Muruga Nayanar’s house); (6) Konguliakkalaya 
Nayanar, who gave food to Appar; (7) Maiigayarakkarasi, the wife of Nedumara 
Nayanar; (8) Kulaccirai, his minister; (9) Tirunllakantapperumbanor, who came 
to ^iyali to see Sambandar; (10) Gananata Nayanar, who worshipped Sambandamurti 
Nayanar everyday*. 


(5). CONTEMPORARIES OF SUNDARAMURTI 

Sundaramurti describes all the sixty-three Nayanars. According to Ayyar, 
Sundaramurti’s contemporaries were: (1) German Perumal Nayanar; (2) Narasinga 
Munaiyaraiyar; (3) Eyarkonkalikkama Nayanar; (4) Perumilalai Kurumba 

Nayanar, who obtained all psychic powers by meditating upon Sundarar ; (5) Somaii 
Mara Nayanar; (6) Sadaiya Nayanar, the father of Sundaramurti; (7)® isagnaniyar* 
the mother of Sundarar; and (8) Manakkanjara Nayanar. 

(6). TIRUMULAR 

Tirumular was the famous author of the Tirumandiram. An interesting story 
is related how he immigrated in Southern India from the North. The story 
diacribes: “He was one of the Brahman Yogis who had obtained the grace of Nandli 
who was the permanent door keeper of ^iva and who had the reputation of 


1. Cf. Dikshitar, op, cit.,, pp. 96-97. 
3. Tamil Varalaru, II, pp, 72^73. 

5. Ayyar, op, cit,, p. 125. 


2. Ayyar, op. cit., p. 125. 

4. Dikshitar, op cit,, p. 97, 
6. Ibid, p. 126, 
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showing the way for Indra, Visnu, Brahma and others. He had a longing to 
see sage Agastya on Podiyal hills and began his journey southwards. Passing 
through Kedara, Nepal, Avimuktam, the Vindhyas, Kalahasti, Kahcl, Tiruvadigai 
and Perumbarrappuliyur, he came to the banks of the Kaveri and found near Avadu- 
turai, some cattle bemoaning the death of the cowherd Mula. Having compassion 
upon the cows, the Yogi got into the body of the Mula and drove the pleased cattle 
homeward. On reaching the cowherd’s house, the late cowherd’s wife approached 
him, but he would not permit her to approach him. She spent a sleepless night not 
knowing what had happened to her husband who was unwilling to touch her or even 
to talk to her. Then those who saw him said that he was one of the great Yogts 
whose greatness could not be understood by any one. Then he meditated upon God 
and wrote out the doctrines of Saiva philosophy in three thousand stanzas at the rate 
of one stanza in one year. After having thus lived three thousand years he went 
back to Siva’s world.”^ Dikshitar points out that the name of this great author stands 
perhaps unrivalled in the domain of Tamil writers in general, and of mystic ones in 
particular.® His work Tirumandiram deals with all the philosophical and mystical 
problems connected with the Saiva Siddhanta. Regarding the date of this famous 
author Dr. V. V. Ramana Sastri of Vedaranyam says that, ‘Tirumular's name is 
included among the names of the Tondir in Sundarar’s Tiruttondattogai. Thus 
Tirumular must have lived before the ninth cen. A. D. Since Tirumular correctly 
explains the rare truths and teachings of Agamanta, since the Tamil tradition is 
consistent that Tirumular came from Kailasa, and since there is a great similarity 
between Tirumular’s teachings and Pratyabhijnd-'Darsanat it may be concluded 
that the time when he came to the south was one when the Pratyahhijnd doctrines 
were flourishing in Kashmir. Therefore, from the foregoing internal evidence, one 
may infer that Tirumular came to the south roughly in the sixth century A. D.** 
Though we generally agree with the above line of argumentation still we cannot do 
so in connection with the data proposed by him. We know definitely well that the 
Kashmir Saivism flourished in about the ninth century A. D. Is it possible then 
that Tirumular also flourished immediately after this ? 

(7). MANIKKAVASAGAR 

Manikkavasagar, whose utterances are as ‘rubies’, was born at Tiruvaduvar. 
He was a Brahman by caste. He acted as a minister of the King Arimartanam of 
Madura. The following works are attributed to him: Tiruvdsagam (almost his 
biography), and Tirrukkorai, About his life and personality Farquhar gives a lucid 
account: ‘He was a man of education and position connected with Madura, but a 
sudden conversion, in which the personal influence of a Guru was dominant, led him 
to give up his position and become a wandering devotee. That he was a cultured 
man who entered fully into the heritage of the work of those who preceded him is clear 
from his poems. Contents, style, diction and mastery of metres all show the 
accomplished poet. He uses freely the stores of the Epics, the Puranas, and the 

1. Ayyar, op, cit,^ p. 204. 

2. Cf. His introduction to Mr. M. V. Visvanatha Pillai's Edn. of the Tirumandiram, Rlpon 

Press, Madras, 1912. 
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Agamas, and also the very rich Tanoil literature that already lay around him. He 
knew also how to find poetry in local customs and homely stories, especially the 
mass of legends that illustrate Siva*s sacred sports.* He expressed bis dislike for the 
Mayavada of Sankara.^ Dikshitar proposes the ninth century A. D.* as the 
period during which Manikkavasagar flourished. That is also ihe date proposed by 
Farquhar*. Frazer and others place him between 800 and 900 A. D/ Pillai 
opines that he lived after the period of the Tevaram Trio.^ Nilakanta Sastri bolds 
that the Varaguna mentioned by the saint is not the two Varagunas available to 
history but the Varaguna of legend about whom we are to know anything yet, and he 
concludes that Manikkavasagar must have preceded the Tevaram Trio,^ 

(8). SOME LATER WRITERS 

Besides the above famous Tamil saints, there were also other writers of great 
repute, who flourished in the next few centuries. Pattinathu Pillai lived probably in 
the 10th century A. D. He wrote many beautiful religious songs, which are included 
in the eleventh Book of the Tirumurai^ Nambi-Andat-Nambi was a contemporary 
of Nathamuni, the Vaisnava leader, and of the Cola King Raja-Raja the Great (A,D, 
985-1018). His works are: a collection of the songs of the famous Trio called 
De{Te')varam, Rajaraja is said to have ‘set them to music and arranged to have 
them sung in the chief shrines.* He wrote another work called Tirumurai containing 
eleven books originally. The twelfth book was added to it in the 12ch century. Its 
contents are: (a) The Tevaram^ (6) The Tiruvasagar, (c) Tiru-Isaipa^ lyrics of 
nine authors, {d) The Tirumandiramt (e) Miscellaneous poems, including Nambi’s 
own works, (j) The Periya Puranam, or ‘Great Legend, a Liber sanctorium^* which 
formed the 12th book composed by ioekkirar. By about the same lime Kahci—Appar 
of Conjeeveram prepared the Kanda Purdnam^ which is the translation of the famous 
Skanda Purdna in Sanskrit. After the twelfth century A. D. a series of works were 
written, mainly dealing with the theological elements which were still in an undeveloped 
form till then. The authors and the works may be mentioned as follows : 


(9). The Fourteen Siddhanta Sastras 


Uyyavandan (A) 

(1) 

Ttruvunliyar 

Uyyavandan (B) 

(2) 

Tiru k ka < i rruppadiyar 

Meykandi Deva (first half of 13th cen. A. D.) 

(3) 

Siva-^Jndna--bodha 

Arulaandi 

(4) 

Siva-~Jndnasiddhi 


(5) 

Irupavirupdthu 

Manevacakam Kadandan 

(6) 

U nmai-vilakkam 


1. Farquhar, ORLL P* 197. 

2. Dikshitar, op. cit.j p. 99. 

3. Farquhar, ORLl, P. 197. 

4. E, R, E., V, 23 ; cf. also Lassen (6th cen.) and Pope (7th or 8th cen. A. D.), 

5. Pillai, Tamil Varaldru, Vol. II, pp. 77-125, 

6. Cf. The Pdndyan Kingdom, pp. 66-7, 
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Umapati ^ivacarya 

(7) 

Sivappirakdsam 

»> t* 

(8) 

Tiru-varul-payan 

f» •» 

(9) 

Vtnd-venba 

i> It 

(10) 

Porripakrodai 

»» »» 

(11) 

Kodikkavi 

»» »• 

(12) 

Nefiju-^vidu-'iutu 


(13) 

U nmai-neri-^vilakkam 

it a 

(14) 

Sahkalpa-nirdkaranam 


It shouH also be note'I in this connection that the former, namely, Meykanda Deva, 
Arulnandl, Mar ii-"Jhaoa~Sambandar, and Umapati ‘together form a succession of 
teachers and disciples, and are known as the four Santana Acaryas*. 

(10). SOME LATER WRITERS 

There were also some writers of repute, who flourished in the following 
centuries e.g. (1) Kannadiiya Vellahr (I5ih cen. A. D.), (2) Siva-jhana-Yogi (died in 
1785 A.D), who wrote two famous Tamil commentaries, one lengthy, ‘the Dravida 
Bhdsya" the other, ‘the Laghn-Tika, on the Saiva-Jndna-bodha^ and he wrote 
the KdTicipurdnam in collaboration with bis disciple ; (3) Tayamaoavar (18th cen.) 
wrote a volume of lyrics, ‘which are equally famous for religious feeling, beauty of 
language, and sweetness of rhythm.* 

The Siddhanta System 
{God: Pati), 

According to the Siddhanta God is omniscient, omnipotent, infinite, pure, 
one, absolute, perfect, just and gracious. He is the beginning and end of the universe. 
He is free from the limiianon of lime. He is the director of the universe. ‘He is 
the source of all knowledge than that He is the possessor of the Knowledge.’^ He is 
immanate in alf beings, animate and inanimate.* 

He is described as being Supreme Effulgence (Paramjyoii). He is in fact 
b-^yond the stage of Bliss {Ananddtlta). He is caded jyoti (brilliance). Sambandar 
addresses him as ‘the original jyo/f, who could not be known by Brahma and Visnu.** 
He further describes Him as “of the three (you are) the Murti who is the beginning 
and the middle.” ^ Manikkavasagar describes the gross (Sthula) and the subtle 
(Suksma) forms of ^«va. He says that, ‘He is of the form of the Supreme Bliss 
{Ananda)' God is the Highe^^t soul {Paramdtmd), and as Sambandar describes, “He 
is the Adi or ‘Source* of all Jlvas. The JIvas are all forms ; but their is much more 
subtler than the forms of the universe, because they stand beyond the five Bhutas or 
elements which constitute the material out of which the universe is made. That is 
why even ^iva (lower), Visnu and Brahma are said to be Rhpas or forma of the 
universe (but according to the ^aiva, ^iva or Rudra); and that is why be is held 

1. Sivapadasundaram, The S'aiva School of Hinduism, p. 57. 

2. Ibid, p. 58. 3. Sambandar, 50, 9. 4. Ibid, 44. 8. 
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superior to Brahma and Visiiu, and then the form of ^iva gets merged in the formless 
^iva or Paramatman.’’ ^ 

Thus according to the Siddhanta, ^iva possesses two forms, the Higher and 
Lower and Higher * The Higher is that of the ultim te Being from whim 

Forme Brahira, Visnu, Rudra and everything else originate. The Lower 

form is that of the functioning Rudra or ^ivi who helps Jivas or 
embodied souls by liberating them from their bondage and taking them on towards 
final liberation or Mok^.’ 


The second Stanza of the Padtgam Tiruvilantilalai comrosed by Sambandar 
describes that, “Vilamilalai is the seat of Him who is the end and the beginning: who 
is one, who becomes both male and female; who becomes the three Gunas, who 
becomes the four Vedas, the five elements, the six tastes, the seven notes, the eight 
directions and who is (in becoming all these) different.” Tirumular’s conception of 
the Andalihgam is of the same nature. This is called in ordinary parlance as 
Visvarupam or the God’s form of the universe. Like the Vtdic bard Sambandar 
says of this Supreme Being that, ‘‘the One became many.” “ 

Sambandar explains the higher form of Siva as: "Well-established in the 
world are they who think of Siva who seated himself (as Brahma) in the lotus with 
the intention of giving existence to the Jivas (e.B. Jivatmas) manifesting themselves as 
Akasa, wind, fire, earth, ^stra, commentary, Veda, three Gunas. the paths, celestials, 
and others.”' In the next stanza he relates, ‘‘Blessed by the Goddess of prosperity 
will be those who think of ^iva whose form is that of Hati who wakefully sleeps in 
the ocean of high waves, and who is mindful about sustaining men who Jive in the 
world of many mouniains, and also the celestials and others who live in the 
other worlds’’ (Nos. 21.2). Further he observes, “Renowned will be those who 
worship ^iva, who assumed the first form with the intention of totally destroying (the 
bodies of) all Jivas appearing as celestials and human being?, etc. in different worlds 
beginning with this world surrounded by the faultless ocean” (21.3). When isiva 
manifests Himself in the universe. He becomes the Lower iaiva. Even in this stage, 
according to Sambandar, ^iva is higher than Visnu and Brahma. He describes the 
Lower form as 'Mudal-tiru or uru’ (first Form). The Higher ^iva is designated as 
'Amvam' or ‘Formless’. 


As a Personal God ^iva is said to possess several energies, which are ‘anima* 
HiiBnwai* tions or activities that transpire in bis grand presence.’ Again, 
" ** ‘these activities are attributed to the Grace of God, which assumes 

certain forms and shapes susceptible of perception by the intellects of souls and are 
known as different apparitions of the Personal God. The chief apparitions observed 
In the Cosmic Universe are nine: ‘Isivam, ^akti, Bindu, Nada, Sadasiva, Mabesvara. 
Rudra, Visnu and Brahma, each being subtler and more compiehensive than the one 
next below it. Each one emanates from the one above it. whilst the last one is an 


1. C. V, Narayana Ayyar, op, cit., p. 345, 

2. Paiigam Mo. 13, St. 2. 

3. Sambandar, Padigam on Tiruooivapuram, No, H.1. 
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emanation from Suddha-Sivam or the Para-Brahma, Rudra is the manifestation 
that controls the activities in the Tattva or Cosmic Principle to which we belong and 
the form of Rudra itself assumes various other shapes, such as Vinayaka, Subrah- 
manya, Virabhadra, Bhairava, etc. for the purpose of helping us to secure divine 
grace. ^ 

As the director of the universe, God is said to bestow the following gifts •' 
^ ^ ^ 'Embodiment or Creation (srs/i), Sustenance [sthiti)^ DisembodC 
meat or death (samhdra)^ Suppression or Obscuration {Tirobhdva 
of Anava)t and Enlightenment or bestowal of Grace [anugraha)* These may be 
described as follows: 

1. Creation: During this state the souls lie in an unconscious state wrapped 
by the evil of Pasi. God gives them Tanu (body), Karana (sense-organs), Bhuvana 
(woild), Bhoga (enjoyment) out of the Maya they are clad in. He also gives them 
due initiative to rise and “teel the Grace of God, to rise up gradually in their level, 
and to finally get released from the bondages of Mala’.* 

2. All the ordinary notions of Indian philosophy are detailed here. 

3. Disembodiment {MaJidsamhdra), The souls are given a complete rest 
at the end of every Kalpa, which act is called Mahasamhara or Destruction. 

4. Obscuration, The souls are thrown into the web of Sariisara through the 
Mala that binds them. Both the Mala and souls have not independent action, and God 
has to give them the necessary stimulus. ‘The function of stimulating in man, the 
influence of Pasa is itself an act of Grace, its object being to exhaust the Pasa of its 
venom in due course. God therefore stirs-it up and weakens it gradually until its 
virus is finally extinguished.^ 


5. Anugrahat or the bestowal of Grace, is necessary for the attainment of the 
goal (freeing the soul from its bondage). It is of two kinds-general and special, as 
the soul is made to enjoy pleasure in communion with God or in the mundane world. 


The universe is said to arise out of the combined aspect of Siva-^akti. The 
universe is eight-fold: Earth, water, air, fire, sky, sun and moon, 
the sentient man, these eight forms He pervades, the seven worlds, 
ten quarters, He the One and many, He stands, so, let us sing” [Tiruvdsaham), 


Eight-fold Body 


»^ f 

S-tva and Sakti, 

It has been noticed how since the time of the Svetdsvatara Upanisad ^iva is 
called Mayin, thus indicating his two-fold aspect e, g, of ^iva and ^akti. Further, 
like the Agamic school both the Tamil and the Sakta schools of thought have given 
due predominance to the element of the ^akti aspect, though according to the former, 
Mdyd vanishes away immediately there is the dawn of Knowledge. The Tamil 
poets also have introduced this S^akti element, and have given it also an exclusively 
independent existence of its own. Siva-jnana-siddiar describes Maya as 


1. Joana Prakatar, Philosophical Saivism, pp 26-27. 
3. Ibid, p. 27. 


2. Ibid, 26. 
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‘indestructible, formless, one, seed of the world, non-intelligent, all-pervasive, a Sakti 
of the Perfect One, cause of the soul's body, senses, the worlds, one of the three 
Malas, cause also of delusion/ ^ This Maya of Sakti has no independent existence 
as apart from God. It is a distinct entity and is not illusory as the Vedantists hold 
it. (For further details cf. Agamic System). 

Mdyd and the World. 

The Siddiar describes the relation between the world and Maya. All this universe 
is said to have spread out and multiplied from the primal invisible and subtle Maya, 
into invisible, and grosser and grosser forms (1. 20). The work further emphasises 
that, ‘*As the words and ideas, as the different states of wakefulness, sleep, etc. arise 
out of our minds, as the different states of wakefulness, sleep, etc. arise and merge in 
our life, so are the worlds evolved and ingathered by the Supreme God who stands 
united and at the same time not united to the world’’ (I. 31). Again the whole 
univtirse is the manifestation of the Tattvas. (For further details cf. Agamic and 
Kashmir Saivism). 

Evolution of the Universe ’ We need not enter here into the details of the 
problem of the evoluti in of the universe, as the Siddbantists mainly base their doctrine 
on that of the Agamic foaivism (Cf. under Kashmir Saivism) 

The Souh 

The Siddhanta mainly follows the Agamic account while describing the details 
in regard to the nature of the soul. Souls are infinite in number. They are spiritual 
in form, and co-eternal. On account of the effect of Anava-maia they are in an 
impure state with God. As in the Agamas the souls are divided into three classes 
according to the number of bondages they are subject to e.g. of Anava, Maya and 
Karma: 

(1) Vijndndkalart those with one mala ; 

(2) Pralayiikalar, those with two malas ; 
and (3) Sakalar those with the three malas. 

Sabaratnam Mudaliar beautifully puts it in the following manner : “Although 
they are merged in ignorance on account of this bondage, yet they are fully 
capab'e of enjoying heavenly beatitude if they are released from bondage and 
enabled to feel the presence of God. Their release from the bondage of mala and 
their realization of the grace of God depend largely on their own exertions which are 
altogether impossible in their normal condition of dormancy. The great God, there¬ 
fore, gives them a body out of Maya and furnishes them with the organs of sensation^ 
with the result that their intelligence is stirred up and they begin to know and act”'**. 
The Siddhantists accept the doctrine of Karma and Rebirth. With the soul are 
associated the five avasthds or conditions e.g. Jdgra, Svapna, Susupii, Turlya 
and Turiydfiia (waking state, sleeping state, deep sleep, the Turlya and the one 
beyond it). There are the forms Sthula and Suksma (gross and subtle). The souls 
are d-^pendent on God. They can act only on the promoting of God. It is already 

1. S'iva^JndnaSiddiar, Bk. Ill, Sutra II. 53. 

2. Quoted by Juana Prakasar, op. oit., pp. 178-79. 
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Stated above that God grants the souls: (1) Tanu or body, (2) Karana (sense-organs), 
(3) Bhuvana (worlds), and (4) Bboga (enjoyment). The souls have to underao rebirth 
till the time of realization. The Siddhantins believe in the number of species being 
eighty-four lacks. (Regarding the ultimate position of the soul cf. under Mok^ or 
Salvation), 

The Malas. 

Tlu Ma^as are of three kinds: Anava, Karmika and Maya. We have 
already discussed the problem of the working of Maya (^akti in its impure aspect — 
asuddha Maya). We need not go into the details here regarding the problem of 
Kdrmika-mala (which is mainly due to one’s own Karma). All these three are the 
causes of the bondage of soul. 

Anava-mala. 

The word Anava is derived from the word 'Anu\ meaning an ‘atom*. The 
word Anu is used by tlie Jains as meaning the‘soul*. The Siva-jndna-siddhi defines 
Anava as a material thing (II. 85) with manifold powers, pervading through the num¬ 
berless souls as virdigris in copper (II. 80), causing their loneliness and inactivity 
(IV. 38); eternal and indestructible in itself, quitting souls ready for liberation only to 
attach itself to others that are still fettered (XI. 5,6). ‘The soul conceives itself on 
account of Anava as a separate agent. The soul, on the other hand, is represented as 
by nature all-pervading and equal to the Pati through the bonds of deeds (Karma) 
(Siddhi VJH; TirumandIrani, 2006).^ Jnana Prakasar proposes that Anavamala 
is a material principle of differentiation by which the one soul (— Patt, Sivam^ 
Paramdtmd) is parcelled out, as it were, into the many {Pati, Sivam, Paramdmtan). 
In other words Anavamala stands for and is in every way equivalent to the Avidya of 
the Vedantins.^ Again, if Anavam is eternal how can the soul attain liberation ? 
However, Sage Arulnandi adds an e.xplanation : ‘Hence when united with the ^ivam, 
the Mala, Karma and body disappear from the soul*.® But Jnana Prakasar opines 
that, ‘Aiiava-mala is eternal; so too is eternal the nexus between the Anava-mala and 
the Soul.’^ ^ 

It is only right action and realizition that makes the Anava-mala inactive. 
As Sivapadasuadaram aptly describes the final state: ‘if now the man acts, he does 
not feel that he acts, because he sees not himself. The soul becomes as it were the 
body of God. Just as the body only does and never says that it does, so the soul acts 
but feels not that it acts. Aniva is gone. All the troubles of the soul are not at an 
end. It knows no sorrows, and knows not even joy ; for without sorrows, there can 
be no joy. What it experiences can only be described as a joyless joy.’ * 

Mok^a and the Siddhdnta Doctrine of Grace. 

According to the Siddhatins the summum bonum of life consists of becoming 
one (not identical) with Siva, As Sivapadasuadaram aptly describes it, ‘The ulti¬ 
mate goal is becoming one with God. The soul has no power of its own, but has the 

1. Cf. Jnana Prakasar, o/>. ciL, p, 180. 2. Ibid. 

3. Siddhdnta-Siddiyar, XI. 6. 4. Jnana Prakasar, eiY., p. 160. 

5. Sivapadasundaram, The S'aiva School of Hinduism, p. 60. 
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ability to use any power it receives. Its activities depend upon the amount of power 
that it receives. This power gradually increases and illumines the soul. At the goal 
the soul is once for all free from the hold of Anava and is filled with and enveloped in 
the love of G jd. It is then indistinguishable Irom God, just as a crystal pillar in the 
rays of the noon-day Sun cannot be distinguished from the light. It has then none 
of the activities of knowing, desiring or doing. It enjoys the inexpressible which 
knows no change, and in which all thought of lover, love and the beloved is absent.'^ 
The Siddhantins accept all the four kinds of Mukti c, g, Salokya (living in the same 
world), Samtpya (proximity of the Lord), Sarupya (attaining equality with the Lord 
in form), and Sayujya (union with God), respectively. 

God's Grace. 

For the attainment of liberation God’s Grace {aruI-precious, rare) is 
necessary. It is designated as i^akii-nipata or descent of S ikti. It is a gift of God. 
The two main divisions of Grace in the Siddhanta are: (1) Created, and (2) 
Uncreated. Created falls into two divisions e, g, external and internal, consisting of 
the Pdsa’jndna, Pasu jndna and Pali Jndna. The uncreated are three, namely, 
Icchd, Jndna find Kriyd Saktis respectively, rirumiilar divides it into four kinds: 
(l) MandUy (2) Mandataray () 77vm, and (4) Tivf'atara. According to him these 
are the different degrees of Grace obtained by the devotees during the various stages of 
their mental and moral preparation. 

Tirumular, in the eighth Tantra, stresses the point in regard to the status of the 
individual soul on the attainment of Bliss (ananda). He says that, ‘I^asu, which is 
ivam-pada of the Vedanta is said to be the Pati when it casts off the Pasa (bondage), 
which is beyond Ndddntam, The iat-pada which is the final knowledge of 
Boihdntam xxnmng the Pali is Siva sayujya^ (St. 2392). Again, on another 
occasion, he observes, ‘Becoming Siva is Vedanta-siddhania. The remaining four are 
vain. If Sadasiva that becomes Siva reaches oneness, the wonderful Vedantic 
Knowledge becomes Siddhantam’ (St. 2392). The other four Antas or teachings are 
Ndddntamt Bodhdntam, Yogantaniy and Kdldntaniy respectively (Sts. 2386, 2387). 
The aitammenl of the Jheya is even obtaining Moksa in Jheya. The idea of duality 
must disappear. Appar in the 5th Tirumuluca states that, “He stood as one in all 
these worlds. He cannot be known by those who stood as two”. We cannot end 
this brief survey without quoting Tirumular again. He observes, *The Jlva-J^akti is 
afi/awi; Paramukti is where everything ceases; ^ivamukti is Ananda' 

(St, 2474)**. Further, he says, “These three Muktis are in three Turiyas; Upa^nta 
comes by meditation on the Orn (St. 2474)”. Thus as C. V. Narayana Ayyar 
observes, 'This SJiva-mukti is beyond Pararaukti, which is Nadantam.’ 

The Jour kinds of Saivas, 

Before proceeding with the problem of the details regarding the four modes 
of living (Kri>a, Carya, Juana and Yoga) we shall see how the Tamil Siddhantins 
detail the divisions of the Saivas. Tirumular details four forms of ^aivism, calling 
them as ^uddha-^aivam, Asuddha-Saivam, Marga-ir^aivam, and Kadum ^uddha- 

1» ibidy p. 54. 
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Saivam. Later writers do not mention these, though they speak of Purappura 
Samayam, Puru Samayam, Ahappura Samayam, and Aharn (cf. i^iva'-Jhana-Siddiyar j 
Pdyoram-Polippurai). 

The four Sddhanas, 

All the Siddhanta Saivas describe the four Sddhanas which lead the devotee 
towards the goal. Tirumular refers to the four Sadbanas e.g. Carydj Kriya^ Yoga 
Jndnay and the three kinds of DlksdSf namely, Samaya^ Visesa and Nirvana. The 
doctrine of Bbakti is not mentioned sepirately as the four mentioned above begin from, 
are expressions of, and terminate in Bhakti. The four ways (marga)—In Stanza 
1484, Tirumular describes the Mirgas under the four headings: Sanrnarga, Sakha- 
marga, Satputra-marga and D.isa-marga, respectively. He says that Sanrnarga is the 
best of all 

External and Internal Creeds, 

Tirumular refers to the Puraccamayas (external creeds) and the Utcamayas 
(iruernal creeds). The co nmentator defines the Puraccamayas as consisting of Bhai- 
ravain, Jainisutj PduCiirdtram^ Bhaffacaryam, Lokdyatarn and Sunyavddam. r3ut 
Narayana Ayyar seems to be right when he observes tliat, *but the commentator 
seems to be wrong in so far as 'rirumular speaks of the folioA-ers of the six paths as 
those who seek God (St. 1535). It seems that the six Siddiiantas, which arose from 
the Saiva Againas, became Samayas, because, they required the Diksa or the ceremony 
of initiation for people to accept them as religious paths. 

Yoga. 

The Siiva Siddhantins preach the Yoga system. It is not Patau jail’s Yoga.^ 
The Saiva-siddhantins also describe the importance of the Kundalini Sakti. The 
Tirumandiram deals with the difTerent aspects of the Yoga system. The third 
Tanira starts with an account of the eight-limbed Yoga [astdhga-yoga)^ details at 
length the various topics of Yama, Niyama, Asana, Prdndydma, Pratydhdra^ 
Dhdraiidt Dhydna and Samddhi, and concludes that part by mentioning the fruits 
that shall be realized by going through each of the eight practices. Again in the first 
section of the seventh Tantra, Tirumular deals with the six Adhdras or Cakras * 
the MhJddhdra^ Svddhisthdna, Manipuraka^ Andhatay Visuddhiy Ajnd. According 
to him the purtficauon of the Adhdras enables the purification of the Nddls (St, 1707). 
The Siddhantins also lay stress on the working of the Kundalini Sakti. 

Other Topics. 

Like their predecessors and successors, the Tamil devotional saints lay stress 
on the different topics e.g. the importance of Name, the significance of a Guru, the 
importance of penance, worship, diva’s feet, etc. However, we need not enter into the 
details here. 


1. C. V. N. Ayyar, op. cit., p. 263. 

2. Ibid, pp. 231 ff. 
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IV 

Kashmir Saivism or the Trika System 

Introductory—Vasugupta --'Pratyabhijna-sastra-’History of Religious Literature—The 
Main Tenets—The Supreme Being—S'iva-S'akti—the Five Fundamental Aspects— 
The Tattvas-Process of Manifestation—Maya—The Six Kancukas and Purusa— 
Kashmir S'aivism and the Sahkhya—Some General Observations. 


I. INTRODUCTORY 

The Kashmir Saivism, or as it is otherwise called the Trika^Sasana* is a type 
of Idealistic Monism^ (Advaita). We know for certain that the doctrine of Monism 
as preached by some of the Upanisads, or later on by Sahkaracarya, never formed 
part of the early philosophical teachings of the proto-Indians. But as Farquhar has 
pointed out, the teachings of Sankara during his controversial tours must have 
influenced the ^aiva leaders in Kashmir very deeply and acted as a source of the 
stimulus which created the Siva-sTitras and the movement which followed it.'^ It 
should also be noted in this connection that the later Dravidian schools of philosophy 
including ^aktism owe so much to this Trika system. 

According to Chatterji the main literature of the Trika falls under three 
divisions, namely, (l) the Agama-sastra; (2) the Spanda-sastra; and (3) the 
Pratyabhijna-'^stra. Buhler and later R. G. Bhandarkar tried to differentiate 
the Spanda from the Pratyabhijha-^stra, and opined that the two Sastras were diffe¬ 
rent systems of philosophy. But we agree with Mr. Chatterji when he says that, 
'(such a notion) is based on error. The term ^astra as employed in this connection 
does not mean a separate system but a treatise or treatises dealing with a particular 
aspect or aspects of the same system. As is well known these works do not represent 
so many different systems but only treatises on the various aspects of the same 
systems of thought, namely, the Trika.’** 

Of the three branches of the Trika, the authorship of the Agama-^stra is 
attributed to Siva Himself, whereas, the Spanda and the Pratyabhijha Astras are said 
to have been promulgated by Vasugupta and Siddha-Somananda respectively. The 
writings of Vasugupta come to us merely in the form of ‘revelations and articles of 
faith.’ But it was Somananda that gave a philosophical back-ground to the system. 


The problem of the life and teachings of Vasugupta is still shrouded in mystery. 
The general tradition has it that, ‘he lived in retirement, as a holy 
* sage, in the charming valley of what is now called the Harwan 
stream (the ancient Sadarbad-vana) behind the Salimar garden near Srinagar.* 
Besides, there are a number of legendary accounts regarding the life and personality of 
this author. 


1, C£. in S'iva'-drsii of Somananda U ie said: 

2, Farquhar, ORLJ.t p. 198. 

3, R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism^ Saivism, etc., p. 183 (Collected Works of Sir K. G. 
Bbandarkar, IV). 

4, Chatterji, Kashmir Saivism, p, 7 (fn.). 

5, Ibid., p. 23; C{. aUo S'iv(f^SHtra~vitnariinJ. 

38 
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The Siva-mtra-vimarsim narrates that, 'V^asugupta, while residing in his 
hermitage below the Mahadeva peak, had one night a dream in which Siva, who wa^ 
moved to compassion to see the world immersed in spiritual darkness, appeared and 
disclosed to the sage the existence of certain Sutras, embodying the essence of loiva-* 
sasana, which were to be found inscribed on a rock. The rock had been, Vasugupta 
was informed in the dream, lying in a certain part of the valley, with the inscribed 
side downwards and hidden from the profane gaze. But if he went in the morning, 
he was also told in the dream, the rock would turn over by its own accord by his very 
touch and he should then learn the Sutras of which the meaning would be revealed to 
him and he should teach them to worthy pupils. There is still a rock there called 
Sahkarpal, which is pointed out as the same referred to above’.^ 

Another tradition is current, namely, that ‘the version of the Sutras, although 
composed by i^iva Himself, were taught to Vasugupta by a Siddha.’ And the incident 
of the rock is not mentioned here.* 


Whatever might be the real truth behind these traditions, one fact is apparent 
that Vasugupta was the promulgator of the system. The Rajataranginl states that 
Kallata flourished during the reign of King Avantivarman (855-883 A. D.)/’ 
Evidently his Guru Vasugupta must have flourished either in the eariy beginning of 
the ninth or the end of the 8th century A. D. 

Tradition attributes the authorship of the Spandamrla to Vasugupta and asserts 
that Kallata’s Spanda-sfttras and Kdrikds are an outcome of the same. The 
Spanda-kdrikds along with the short Vivrlti on the same are together called 
Spanda-sarvasvan 


Siddha-Somananda, the promulgator of the Pratyabhijna-sastra, claims 
descent from the great sage Durvasa himself and his mind-born 
raiya ijna sasira Tryambaka^. Chatterji is of opinion that Siddha-Somananda 

was probably a pupil of Vasugupta and that he must have flourished about the same 
period of Kall&ta. But as Sir R. G. Bhacdarkar would rightly suggest it. Somananda 
must have flourished in the first quarter of the tenth century A. D. He mainly bases 
his argument on the fact that Abhinavagupta, the pupil’s pupil of Somananda is 
described to have written glosses and detailed explanations on the Sutras of his 
Guru Udayakara. However, it is far more certain that Somananda was the founder 
of the Pratyabhijna system. 


History oj Religious Literature* 

Once the incentive was given the system took deep root in the minds of the 
people during the following centuries. A series of treatises were written. We^ 
however, propose to deal with the subject very briefly (for the genealogical table 
showing also dates cf. in^ra)* As related above, Vasugupta inspirationally received 
the Siva-siitras, The Spanddmrta and the Vdsavi-Ttka^ a commentary on the 
Gifare ascribed to his authorship. His pupil Kallata is said to have 

1. Chatterji, op. oit » p. 26. 2. Ibid,, p, 29. 

3, Rdjatarangini, V, 66. 
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written the Spanda-karikas^ the Spanda-vrtti (or Spanda>sarvasva)t Tattvdrtha 
Cintdmani (now lost), and Madhuvdhim (lost), the last two being commentaries on 
the ^iva-sutras. Later, Somananda, who flourished in the end of the ninth or the 
beginning of the tenth century A. D. (cf. Supra), wrote the famous work Siva- 
and a Vrtti or commentary on the same. Utpalacarya, the pupil of Soma¬ 
nanda flourished between 900-950 A. D. The following works are attributed to his 
authorship: (l) Pratyabhijnd’^kdrikds or Sutras, (2) Vrtti (only an incomplete 
manuscript available). (3) Stotrdval?, (4) Ikvara-siddhi, and (5) Ajada-pramdtr- 
siddhi, 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE KASHMIR SAIVA TEACHERS 

( Cf. Chatterji, Kashmir Saivism, p. 40 ) 

Yasugupta Bhatta-Narayana 

I ‘ 1 ‘ 

Avantivarman Kallata (pupil) - Somanauda ~ IMuktakana — Sivasvamia= Anandavardhana 
King of Kashmir | (p^ipO of 

(855-883 A.D,) Pradyumna-Bhatta Vasugnpta?) descendant of Narayana-c. 815-900 A.D. 

(Matulaya) during the reign of Avantivarman. 

I Utpalacarya 

Prajnarjuna (son) c. 90U-950 A.D. ... Kamakantha (brother of Muktakana 

I and descendant of Naiayaaa- 

Mahadeva-Bhatta (pupil) pupil of Utpalacarya 

I c. 900-925, 

S'rikantha-'Bhatu (son) 

I I.akf.raanagupta (son and pupil) 

Bhaskara (pupil) c. 950-1000 

i 

Abbinavagupta (pupil) c. 993-1015, 

I 

Ksemaraja (pupil) 

I 

Yogaraja (pupil) 

(c. 930-925), a pupil of Utpaiacarya wrote (l) the Spanda-vivrtii, 
(2) a commentary on the Mataiiga Tantra (?), and finally, (3) a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gita (?). 

Utpala-Vaisnava. To Utpala-Vaisuavals the authorship of the 

Spanda-pradlpikd and other works mentioned therein. 

Abhinavagupia was the pupil of Laksmana. The authorship of numerous 
works are ascribed to him e.g. Mdlinivijaya-vdrttikd (lost), (2) Pard-irimsatikd- 
vivarana (3) Sivadrstydlocand (lost), (4) Pratyabhijnd-Vimarsim {Laghvi- 
vrtti), (5) Ibid (Brhatl-^vrtti), (6) Tantrdlbka, (7) Tantrasdra, (8) Paramdrtha- 
sdra, and others (which are not available to us now). 

Bhaskara, pupil of Srikantha-Bhatta, wrote the Siva-sutra. 

Ksemaraja was the pupil of Abbinavagupta. The authorship of the following 
works is attributed to him e.g. the Siva-shtra-vrtti (?), (2) Siva-sutra^-^imarsim, 
(3y Pratyabhijnd-hrdaya (both sutras and commentary), (4) Spanda-nirnaya (in 
complete), and finally numerous commentaries on various Tantras. 


1, Chatter ji, 0 ^. crV,, p, 1, 
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Yogaraja^ the pupil of Ksemaraja, has writtea a commentary on the Parama^ 
rthasara of Abhinavagupta. 

Jayaratha wrote a commentary on the Tantraloka. 

Sivopadhyaya, The commentary on the Vijndna-Bhairava-Tantra is 
ascribed to the authorship of this personage. 

ir. THE MAIN TENETS 
The Spanda and the Pratyabhijnd* 

We have already observed above, that scholars like Biihler and R, G. 
Bhandarkar maintain that the Kashmir Saivism had two different schools 
propounding slightly different systems of thought. Bhandarkar further pointed out 
that the main difference between the two schools lies in the fact, namely, that “the 
Spanda school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, or God, on 
the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the clearing away of the impurities 
as the way to the realization of the identity with God, while this (the Pratyabhijha) 
maintains that recognition of oneself as God is the way.** ^ In our opinion, this is 
only a difference in detail, and hence there is no necessity of treating these two 
Astras as systems belonging to different schools altogether. However, we shall now 
deal with the main tenets of this philosophical system. 

The Supreme Soul* (Atma) is called Caitanya or Cit, Supreme Experience 

. (Para-Sahivit), Supreme Lord (Paramesvara), ^iva or Parama- 
Tht Supreme Being \ 

biva ISupreme Siva;. 

He is Real, Absolute, Eternal, Infinite, all-pervading, all-transcending and 
changeless. He resides everywhere, and eventually is the innermost self in 

everything. He is absolutely free from the Laws of Time, Space and Causation. In 

Him all the relations between the Experiencer and the Experienced, or subject and 
object, cease to exist.* 

The Supreme Siva is of two-fold aspect. He pervades the whole Universe in 
His empirical aspect, whereas, He is beyond all the Universal manifestations in His 
transcendental aspect. There is nothing in the Universe as apart from him. 

The empirical aspect of Siva is called Sakti (Power or Creative Power). It 

g is not in anyway different from, or independent of Parama-^iva, 

' but is one and the same with him.^ It is his feminine aspect. 

Thus this system denies the God’s having a prompting cause, or a material cause ; 
or He Himself becoming the material cause, or even the existence of Maya which is 
responsible for the appearances in this world. According to them, it is His free and 
absolute will e g. Sakti, that plays the further game. 

1. Bhandarkar, Vai^inavis^n, Sahisin, etc., p. 187 (Collected Works of Sir R. G. 

Bhandarkar, IV). 

2. Cf. Chatterji, Kashmir S'aivism. 3. S^iva-Drsjit i, 2, 

4. Cf, S'iva-Drs^i, iii, 2, 3. 
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Among the innumerable aspects of Sakti the following are the five funda- 

„ , . mental and primary ones : 

Fttiioam«iital as¬ 
pects 

(1) Cit^Sakti\ The power of self-revelation. 

(2) Ananda-Sakti : The power of realizing absolute Bliss and Joy. 

(3) Icchd-Sakti: The power of feeling oneself as supremely able and of an 
absolutely irresistible will. 

(4) Jndna-Sakii: The power of knowledge or knowing, and 

(5) Kriya-^Sakti : The power of creating. 

It should be noted in this connection that though the Parama-Siva in His 
aspect of ^ikti creates this vast universe, still, He remains unaffected by this mani¬ 
festation. When Sakti expands or opens herself out {lutmisati), the Universe comes 
into existence, and when she gathers or closes herself up (nimisati),^ the universe 
disappears as a manifestation i.e. as ‘p^^edicable’, in terms of discursive thought and 
speech.* 

The process of creation and destruction of the Universe is eternal without 
having an absolute beginning or ending. The phase of manifestation or actuality 
of the ^akti is called an Udaya, Unmesa, Ahhasana or Srsti, while a potential 
phase is termed a Pralaya (dissolution). A complete cycle consisting of a Srsti and 
a Pralaya (a creation and a dissolution) is technically named a Kalpa. 


The Universe thus unfolded consists of the following Tattvas—(l) Panca- 


The Tattvas 


mahd-hhutas —The five elements constituting the materiality 
of the Universe e. g. Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Sky, 


(2) The five Karmendriyas (organs of action) e.g. Upastha (Recreation 
organ), Pdyu (voiding or discarding organ), Pdda (feet), Hasta (hands), and Vac 
(speech). 

(3) The five Jndnendriyas (or Buddhindriyas) are the five organs of 
knowledge e. g, Ghrdna (nose), Rasand (tongue), Darsana (eye), Sparsa (skin), 
and Sravana {esixs), 

(4) The five Tanmdtras : consisting of Sabda (word), Sparsa (touch), Rupa 
(form), Rasa (liquid), and Gandha (smell). 

(5) The three capacities of mental operation, which are collectively called 
Antah-karana» (inner organs): 


(i) Manas (mind), (ii) Ahahkdra (ego-personal), and (iii) Buddhi 
(knowledge). 

(6) The two principles of the limited individual subject-object e, g, the 
Puru^ and Prakrti. 


1, Pra-Hrd^t p. 2 ; also SPanda-Kd. 1. 

2. C£. Tantrdl-v,iv.t Ahn, iii» and Vijud-^Bhai^Vd, 
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As seen above the Kashmir Saivism accepts the main doctrine of the Sahkhya 
system of evolution, but unlike the latter, the former treats the Tattvas as mere 
derivatives and not as the final realities. Moreover, as will be seen below, the Trika 
science admits of innumerable Purusas and Prakriis, which vanish immediately after 
the stage of self-realization. This position is not accepted by the Sankhya system. 

As the Trika system treats the Tattvas as mere derivatives, it accepts also 
the following Tattvas: 

(a) The five Kancukas or cloaks of Purusa e.g. (i) Kala (Time), (ii) Niyati 
(Restriction or Regulation), (iii) Ra^a (attachment or interest), (iv) Vidya (limited 
knowledge), and (v) Kala (the power of limited creation). 

(7) The five principles of the Universal subject-object. 

(i) Sad‘Vidya or Siiddha-vidya (true or pure knowledge), (iii) Aikvara or 
Jkvara-tattva (Lordliness or might), (iii) Saddkiva (the principles of Being), 
(iv) Sakti (the power-principle or the principle of negation and potentialisation e.g. 
of Universil experience), and (v) Sivatattva (the Benign Principle). 


The doctrine of the process of manifestation i t unne l as Abhdsa-vada, 
Abhdsa-paranidrtha-vdda and also as Svdtantrya-vdda (cf, 
Spanda-sandoha). The Abhasa or Abhasana is nothing but the 
‘shining out’. 


Process of Mani¬ 
festation 


The main difference between these two processes lies in the fact, tiiat accord- 
,, ing to the former all the appearances are mere names and forms 

Vivarta and Abhasa 

\nama-rupa~matra) and can under no circumstances be regarded 
as real, whereas according to the Abhasa process ‘the appearances also are real in so 
far as they also happen to be the aspects of the ultimate reality e.g. Parama-Siva.’ 
In fact as Chatterji rightly points it out, “with only this difference between them* the 
two processes of Abhasa and Vivarta may be said to be practically the same. They 
are really one and the same process in so far as it is a process only—without re¬ 
ference to the ultimata nature of what that process brings about i.e. of the 
‘appearances’ constituting the Universe.’’^ The first five Tattvas and 
Mdyd : It should be noted, however, that daring the stage of the first five 
Tattvas, a particular kind of Ego (or Ahaiikara) is created e.g. “I arn all 
this and all is mine as part and parcel of myself and all this proceeds from and is 
created by me. I am the author of all this, etc.” But this Ahahkara is not still 
bound by the ordinary laws of Time, Space and Causation as it still belongs to the 
sphere of the transcendental self. But when there is once a falling from the Suddha- 
vidya state, we find that the individual soul attains a limited ability to look towards 
the working of the Universe. 

The Kashmir Saivites have partly incorporated some of the main elements of 
the doctrine of Maya. Immediately after the stage of iouddha- 
vidya is over, the individual souls or ‘limited’ beings begin to 
perceive ‘only the limited aspects of the Universe, and regard themselves as mutually 


1. Chatterji, op.cit.^ p. 55. 
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exclusive limited entities.' Thus, as Cintterji aptly remarks, “this latter manifesta¬ 
tion may, therefore, be spoken as the limited process, as distinguished from the 
Universal process. This limited process is called Asaddbadhvan or Mayadhvan, 
as the principle or factor which comes into manifestation as the first product of this 
order, and which afterwards dominates all the rest of it, is what is called Maya,"’^ 

Further Maya obscures and limits the experience in regard to the true nature 
of both what is experienced and the experiencer himself. During this state of the 
working of Maya the All-experiencer, as it were, falls asleep, and the Universal 
‘All this*, passes out of his view as a clear perception ; that is to say, it is obscured, 
there arising in its place but an experience, rather a feeling, of a vague, indistinct 
and undefined something v;hich is practically the same as the feeling of a ‘Nothing*. 
And all the previous relations of the All-experiencer are changed." 

The main aspects of the Universal self before the attainment of the above state 
are: ( i) Nityatva (cc-evality), (ii) Vyapakatva (all-reachingness), (iii) Purnatva (all- 
interestedness), (iv) Sarvajnatva (omniscient), and (v) (all-authorship). 

But when the above is superimposed by Avidya or Nescience, a sudden change 
takes place in the above aspects, which afterwards -become respectively the relation 
of Kala (Time), Niyati (Restriction or Regulation), Raga (limited attachment), 
Vidyd (limited consciousness), and Kald (limiteJ auihorship). Evidently, these 
are imperfect and limited. It is henceforth that the relation of the Experienced 
arises. And the Experiencer for the first time loses the realization of himself. 


Six Kancukas and 
Purusa 


When the Universal self loses its original nature then he is de-fignated as 
‘Purusa’ in his lower state. “In order to bring the Purusa into 
existence, Maya wraps him up both in herself and in the other 
five forms of limitation.*’ These together with herself are 
called the Six Kancukas (sheaths or cloaks) of the Spirit. It should also be noted 
that the Divine Experiencer Himself does not undergo any change. The Kashmir 
Saivism assumes a plurality of souls as against the doctrine of the Sankbyas. 
Each Purusa is called an Anu (lit. an atom). 


Prakrit : As the Experiencer is working under the influence of Maya each 
Purusa must have a Prakrti also. It comes into existence ‘simultaneously’ with the 
Purusa. She ‘affects the Purusa and is acted upon by Purusa*. “Thus the Purusa 
and Prakrti are nothing but the limited representation of the two factors in the two- 
sided experience of the Suddha-vidya state. As with the number of Purusas, the 
Prakrtis also are infinite in number. This is all due to Maya.’’® Prakrti is called 
the Bhogya-sdmdnya ‘the generally experienced’.^ 


After this, the doctrine follows the main system of the Sankhyas which is 
Tb S kb already discussed before. As noted above, the main difference 

between the Sankhya system and this is that the former assumes 
the existence of only one Purusa and Prakrti from the combination of which the 
whole Universe is evolved, while the latter propounds that there are innumerable 


1, p. 80. 2. Chatterji, 0 ^. ciL, p. 83. 3, Chatterji, o^. c>7,, p. 90. 

4. g (wTvr^m Ahn. 8. 
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Farusas and Prakrtis who lose their indepeadence immediately after the stage of full 
realization. 


III. SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

As Chatterji has aptly remarked, ‘*the Parama-Siva pervades all the Tattvas 
and the whole of the Universe^ and yet remains forever the same and unaffected by 
them, as it were standing beyond them all, transcending them all, so does each 
Tattva in regard to all the other Tattvas which succeed it. It pervades and 
permeates them all and yet remains ever the same, has still an existence of its own 
as it ever had, even after the Tattvas as its immediate and mediate products have 

come into manifestation.The process of the production of the Tattvas may» 

therefore, be spoken of as one of involution the Reality or Parama-Siva being more 
involved, as, so to speak, it descends towards the stage at which it appears as the 
physical**^. 

Further, this countless number of individual, limited and mutually exclusive 
Biiddhis, Ahahk'aras and Manases of the decads of the Indriyas and of the quintads 
of the Tanmdtras and Bhiitas, are each an Anu, as the limited Purusa itself is an 
Anu, a non-spatial point, almost like a mathematical point e.g. Purusa, an Anu of 
Prthivi, etc.® 

The Tattvas, as they have a distributive aspect, even so have a collective 
aspect. In this aspect, each class of Tattvas forms a single unit and has an inde¬ 
pendent existence of its own. The collective entities are designated as Tattvesas 
(or Lords of the Tattvas) or Adhisthdtr-^devatas (presiding deities). The most im¬ 
portant of these are: (0 ^rikantha or ^rikanthanatha in the Prakrti Tattva, and 
(ii) Brahma in the region of the physical Tattvas. 

After the process of involution and differentiation is complete the Divine 
Sakti takes, as it were, an upward turn and begins to evolve and reunite what has 
been involved and differentiated.* 

The Purusas also have different Universes. As the experiences have a col¬ 
lective existence, even so their ‘Universes* also have similar existences, forming the 
experiences of the collective entities at the different stages. But while such distri- 
butively and collectively existing Universes must be very different in the region 
where limited beings have distributive experience, there can be hardly any such dif¬ 
ference where the experience is not limited but universal, being constituted, and 
without any restriction as to duration and extension, etc. is timeless and speechless.^ 

It is worth noting here the opinion of Madhava on this point, namely, that 
“these two systems do not enjoin restraint of the breath, concentration, and all that 
course of fantastic, external and internal conduct or discipline which the other schools 
prescribe as essential.”* 

1. Chatterji, op, cit., pp. H5 ff. 2. Ibid,, p. 147. 

3. Ibid ,1^, 165. 4. Ibid,, p. 166. 

5. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai^navism, Saivism, etc. (Collected Works of Sir R. G. 

Bhandarkar, Vol. IV), p, 187; cf. also Sarua-darsana^samgraha, under Pratya- 

bhijud System, 
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Virasaivism 

Introductory—Originator oi the System-^Basava» his Life and PersonaHty-ReHgious 
Tenets of the Lihgayats-VIrasalva Philosophy—Vira-saiva Mysticism. 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

Though the cult of the Linga as identified with Siva is of pre-Vedic origin, stiil 
nobody had made it the basis of a philosophical system till the eleventh century A.D. 
In the proto-Indian period the Linga was identified with the Sun, and further with 
Siva, the Supreme Being of the Universe. During the Puranic period the functions 
of ^iva came to be applied to the Liiiga itself. In fact, the various Puranic passages 
state that by worshipping or meditating upon the Linga one goes to the abode of Siva 
and enjoys perfect Bliss- But it was in the beginning of the second millennium A.D" 
that a full-fledged doctrine was propounded, the religious basis of which mainly 
consisted of the worship of the Linga, This was evidently the system of Virasaivism. 
The VIrasaivas, literally speaking the ‘stalwart Saivas’, arc mainly known by their 
more popular designation ‘Liiigayats’. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, however, maintained that this was a ‘new system by 
itself*, and that expressions like Satsthala, etc- occurring in it are 
^MahesvaTas*”^ found in any older system.^ In our opinion, the system 

is ill no way *new^ to Indian religion and philosophy. It seems to 
be a direct development of the doctrine preached by the Mahesvaras. Like the Tamil 
Saivas the Virasaivas also call themselves Mahesvaras. The expression 'Vlra* in 
‘Virasaiva’, looks like an imitation of the original expression ‘Viramahesvara*. 
Further some of the terminologies are borrowed from the cult of the Mahesvaras. 
Tirumular, while dealing with the system of the Mahesvaras in the seventh Tantra of 
his famous work the Tinimandiramj deals with the topic of Saisthalas, and refers 
to the six Lihgas i,e. Anda~Lihga^ Pinda-Lihga, Saddkiva-Lihga^ Ainta-Lihga^ 
Jndna-Lihgaf and Siva~Linga respectively. The above terminologies are partly to 
be found in the system of the VIrasaivas also. The Vlrasaiva school is now affiliated 
to the ‘moderate or sober’ school of .Saivas known as the Saiva-danana, or Siddha-^ 
nta-darsan(t, as it is called by its followers. 

Originator 0 / the System- 

A great controversy has been mooted around the question regarding the founder 
of the system. Some are inclined to hold that Basava was the main founder of the 
sect, whereas others like Fleet believe that the real leader of the sect was Ekantada 
Ramayya.* There is also a general tradition, namely, that the very ancient ascetics who 
founded the.sect were Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Revana, Marula, and Visvaradhya, 
who are ‘held to have sprung from the five heads of Siva, incarnate age after age*. 
And accordiog to this tradition ^sava only revived the system. Brown proposed 
that these main founders were Aradhyas. Sir R. G- Bhandarkar endorsed 
the viewpoint by adding: ‘Taking all the circumstances into consideration what 
appears jto be the truth is that the Vlrasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy living, and 

1 . Bhandarkar, op, cit,, p, 190, 2. Fleet, Kanarest Dynasties, pp. 559, 563. 
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the subsequent reformers such as Basava, gave it a decidedly uncompromisingr 
and anti-Brahmanical character. And thus these two sects of the VIrasaiva 
faith came into existence'.^ Further, he postulates a period of about one hundred' 
years between the origin and revival of this system. But according- to Farquhar, 
the five founders of the sect probably seem to be the contemporaries of Basava, 
'some oUefr some younger’.'^ However, the suggestion of Fleet that Eliantada 
Ramay>a happened to be the leader of the new sect appeals to us especially in the 
light of the story recorded in the inscription located in the Somanatha temple at 
Ablur (Dharwar District).* The inscription belongs to the reign of Mahamandale-^ 
svara Kamadeva (1181-1203 A. D.) of the Kadamba family of HangaJ. The story 
itseH may be detailed as follows : 

“To a Jiaiva Brahmana named Purusottama-Bhatja, who belonged ta the 
Sr 1 vatsa Gotra and was an inhabitant of a town named Alandi in the Kuntala country, 
there was born a son named Rama, who became an ardent devotee of Siva, and by the 
exclusiveness of his worship of that God, acquired the name of Ekantada Ramayya. 
While visiting many centres of pilgrimage, he came to Huligere (Laksmesvar) where 
there was a temple of Siva under the name of “the Somanatha of the (?)** and than to 
Ablur, which was a centre of Jainism and a stronghold of Saivism having an impor¬ 
tant and influential Saiva establishment at the temple of Brahmesvara. At Ablur, he 
entered into a controversy with the Jains, who, led by one of the village headman named 
Sahka Gavunda, sought to interpret and put a stop to bis devotions. A wager was made 
—the terms of it being recorded in writing on a palmyra-leaf, on the result of which the 
Jains staked their God and their faith. Ekantada Ramayya won the wager. But 
the Jains refused to do what they had pledged themselves to do, namely to destroy 
their Jina and set up a Siva in its place. Thereupon Ekantada Ramayya himself, 
in spite of their guards, their horses and chieftains, and the troops that they sent 
against him, overturned the Jina and laid waste the shrine, and built for his own god 
under the name of Vira-Somanatha, at Ablur, a temple as large as a mountain. Later, 
the Jains went and complained about the whole affair before king Bijjata, who becom¬ 
ing enraged sent for Ekantada Ramayya and questioned him why he had committed 
so gross an outrage on the Jains. Ekantada Ramayya explained the whole situation, 
and said that he was willing to repeat the same feat (of cutting off his head 
and placing it at the feet of the idol-only to be restored again) provided the 
Jains would wager their 800 Basadis. The Jains showing their unwillingness 
for such a proposal, Bijjala laughed at them and dismissed them with the 
advice that thereafter they should live peaceably with their neighbours, and 
gave Ekantada Ramayya, in public assembly, a Certificate of Success (Jayapatra). 
Also being pleased with the unsurpassed daring with which Ekantada Ramayya 
had displayed his devotion to ^iva, he loved Ramayya*s feet, and granted to 
the temple of Vira-Somanatha a village named Gogave, to the south of Mulagunda in 
the Sattalige Seventy in the BanavasI 12000. Subsequently, the record says 
that, when the Western Calukya King Somesvara IV, and his Commander-in- 
chief Brahma were at Seleyabaljiyakoppa, a public assembly was held in which 

1. R. G. Bbandarkar, V.S, (Collected Works. IV.). p. 191. 

2i Farquhar, 0/?Z/„ p. 260. 3. Fleet. 'iDSCriptiOBs at Ablur'. E, V, pp. 343 ff. 
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ip«cital was mad€ of the merits of ancient and recent Saiva saints. The story of 
Tlkantada Ramayya being told, Somesvara IV wrote a letter summoning him into 
his ovv'n presence at his place, and loved his feet, and granted to the same temple the 
village of Ablur itself in the Nagarakhanda Seventy in the Banavasi 12000* .And 
finally the Mahamandalesvara Kamadeva went and saw the temple, heard all the 
story, summoned Ekantada Ramayya to Hangal, and there loved his feet and granted 
to the temple a village named Malwalji, on the north of Jogesvara near Mundagod in 
the Hasanad Seventy in the Panuhgal Five Hundred/’ 

Thus the above story gives us a clear perspective regarding how the basis df 
the Virasaiva faith was being laid. And eventually, it was only left for the great 
Basava to build a strong structure of philosophy on this foundation of Virasaiva 
mysticism. Thus if we can make a distinction between these two e.g. Philosophy 
and Mysticism—we may say that the first five Acaryas, under the leadership of 
Ekantada Ramayya or Ekorama, were responsible for promulgating the school of 
mysticism, whereas Basava built a philosophical edifice over k. However, we shaH 
now study the life and personality of this great Basava. 

II. basavesVara 

Though the Virasaiva school of mysticism must have come into existence prior 
to the period of Basava, still the Itfe and teaching of Basava really added a system of 
glamour to it, so much so, that he was later on considered even as an Avatara of 
Vrsabha or Nandi. However, peculiarly like many other founders of philosophical 
schools in India, his life also is shrouded in mystery. Various versions are current, 
and they are recorded in different Kannada works e.g. Basavo^Ptiratta, Cennd^ 
hasava-Purana, Sihgitaja-Purand, Basavarajadeva-Ragale, V t^ahhendrd^ 
vijaya and Bijjalardya-Carita, The Basdvarajadeva-Ragale of Haribara gives 
a slightly different version. Otherwise the other Puranas detail the traditional 
accoutjt as follows:^ 

‘Basava was born at Bagewadi to his Aradhya Brahman parents Madiraja 
and mother Madalambika. He was designated as Basava mainly because he was an 
incarnation of Vrsabha or Nandi. Later at the time of his thread oeremony, in his 
eighth year, Basava refused to be invested with the Yajnopavita (sacred thread). 
Being pleased with this attitude, his maternal uncle Baladeva offered his daughter 
GangadevI to him. But, being persecuted by the Brahmans for his propounding 
novel practices, Basava went to a village named Kappadi and engrossed his attention 
at the feet of Saiigamesvara. In the meantime, Baladeva died, and the king ap^ 
pointed Basava in his place, and offered his younger sister Niialocana in marriage to 
him. Basava began to propound and propagate the new faith with the aid of Cecna- 
basava, the son of his sister Nagalambika. For this purpose he was already staking 
large sums of money (especially towards supporting the Jangamas). But his another 
rival minister Maacanna informed Bijjala about the whole affair. The Jain king 
Bijjala being enraged at this showed signs of uneasiness and distress. 

‘In the meanwhile, Bijjala caused the two devoted Lingayats Halleya and 
Madhurayya to be persecuted. It is further related that Basava left i^alyana, went 
to Kudalasangama and caused the murder of the king through Jagaddeva. Eventually, 


l, Wurth, '‘Ths Bxsttva Vitranctoi the Lingayats’, J vni.,pp. 65 ff. 
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a civil war ensued in the city on account of tbiSi *Basava, beariag: this, was absorbed 
m God Sangamesvara/ 

The Jain Version: The Jain tradition narrates that the main cause of the 
murder of Bijjala was that he had taken the beautiful sister of Basava as a concubine. 
The details of the murder are narrated as follows^: ‘The king, while on his return 
from an expedition against the !^ilabara Mabamandalesvara, happened to eat a 
poisoned fruit sent by Basava through a Jahgama in the guise of a Jain. The necessary 
consequence took place. But, while on death-bed, he informed his son about the 
whole affair, and asked him to take revenge. His son eventually persecuted the 
Jafigamas. Basava, on the other hand, fled to Ulavi and committed suicide by drown¬ 
ing himself in a well. His brother Cennabasava surrendered the whole property to 
the state, and later won the royal confidence again.' 

Version narrated in Basava rajadeva-Ra gale : Haiihara, the famous author 
of the Basavardjadeva-Ragale details a slightly different version in his work®. 
Herein Basava is designated as a Pramatha named Vrsabha-mukba, and not as Nandi 
or Vrsabha as the other Puranas do. Farther it is narrated that, ‘Basava belonged to 
a SiTiarta Brahman family, and that he had lost his parents in his childhood. After his 
sixteenth year, taking off his sacred thread, with full devotion towards Siva, he left 
BagevacK. Later he received his Dlksd through Vrsabha and not through Sangame- 
svara as the other Puranas would have it. He is described to have done the Lihga- 
dharma (wearing the lingo} after be left KappadiSahgama» Later the story narrates 
how Basava happened to be in the service of Siddbanandadhisa, the Bhandari of 
king Bijjala, how after the death of his master he acquired his property, and finally 
how he was appointed to the post of his master by the king.' We need not en:er 
into the minor details of this narrative. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar maintained that, *the principal incidents regarding the 
murder of king Bijjala etc., however, may be relied as historical.’® But Dr. Fleet 
strongly remarks: ‘hardly can any credit be given to these sectarian documents, 
which were moreover composed centuries after the incidents took place.’ He 
eventually does not trust in the murder of Bijjala, who according to him was not 
even a reigning king at the time of his death, but had abdicated his throne in favour 
of his son Raja-Muiari/ 

ni. THE RELIGIOUS TENETS OF THE LINGAYATS 

Over three millions of people have imbided the spirit and cult of Linga- 
yatism^ and they are mainly spread over the whole of the Bombay Karnataka, the 
Mysore Territory and the Nizam’s Dominions, and part of the Madras Presidency* 
The five original monasteries described to have been established are as follows:* 

1. Fleet, Hanarese Dynasties, p. 481. 

2. Haribara, Basavarujadevara Ragale (Kannacja work, Edited by T. S. Venkannayya, 
Mysore. 1930). 

31. R. G. Bhandarkar, o/>. c?r., p. 189. 4. Fleet, Hanarese Dynasties, pp. 476 ff. 

5. Farquhar, 0 ^. ciL, p. 260. 
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Monasteries 

(1) Kedaroath* Hicp^layas 

(2) S'ri^a, Near Nand^al 

(3) BalehalH. West Mysore 

(4) Ujjini, Bellary, Boundary^Mysore 

(5) Benares 


First Mahants 
Hkorama 
Pan4itaradbya 
Revana 
Marula 
Visvaradhya 


Besides* there are monasteries in almost all the villages wherein the Lingayats are 
in predominance. And they all belong to one of the main five monasteries detailed 
above. The Liiigayats are ordinarily divided into four classes e.g. (1) Jangamas, 
(2) ^ilavants, (3) Banjigas, and (4) Pancamasalis, respectively. The Jangamas were 
not a ‘profligate class’ as some scholars would propose it. As we have seen else¬ 
where, the Saiva ascetics had spread through every nook and corner in ancient India 
and evidently the Jangamas later on formed part and parcel of the same. The 
Jangamas were of two types eg. (l) Jangama householders, and (2) Celibate 
Jangamas. The latter class is held in high respect. The Celibate Jangamas 
get actual training in a monastery and receive initiation [dtksa). They are again 
subdivided into two classes: (1) Gurnsthalas, and (2) Viraktas. The former are 
to look after the domestic rites and are entitled to become Gurus. The latter are to 
instruct people in religious and philosophical matters. The monasteries (including 
the five main monasteries) in which the former reside are called Gurusthalas, where¬ 
as those in which the latter preach and practise are designated as vSatsthalas. 

Every Lingayat has to worship his Guru and the small Linga, which he is 
ordained to wear ‘in a reliquary hung round his neck.” After the birth of the male 
child the father’s Guru performs the eight-fold {astavarana) ceremony, e.g. Gurtu 
Lihga^ VibhuH^ Rudrdksa^ Mantra^ Jangama^ Tirtha and Prasdda. These are 
called the ‘eight coverings* as they are deemed to grant protection from any sin. At 
the time of the DIksa ceremony the Mantra consists of “Ow Namah Stvdya* The 
Guru holds the Lihga in his left hand, performs worship in the sixteen modes 
(Sodas5pacara), and hands over the same to his ^isya in his left hand enjoining him 
to look upon it as his own soul, and then ties it round the neck of the disciple with a 
silken cloth by repeating the Mantra.^ But before taking the DIksa the ^isya 
performs the ceremony of five pots which represent the five great monasteries. As 
Farquhar observes, the five pots are placed exactly as the symbols used by the 
Smartas in their private worship are placed. The Liiigayats have to perform the 
worship of the Linga twice everyday. On the arrival of their Gurus, they have to 
perform the Padodaka ceremony in the usual sixteen-fold manner [Sodasopacdra). 
The Lingayats can be divided into two classes: (1) The Lingayats proper, and the 
(2) Aradhya Brahmans. They are spread over in the Kannada and Telugu Districts. 
The latter have more affinities with the Smarta Brahmans, and wear a thread (Yajno- 
pavlta) dug with the Linga. In our opinion, they seem to have been the first people 
who accepted Brahmanism, and thus retained both the traditions—the original wor. 
ship of the Linga and the later acceptance of the Brahmanical cnlt of the Upanayana 
ceremony, etc* They need not be considered as ’outcast Lingayats* as some scholars 
propose to hold them. The Lingayats observe the caste restrictions of marriage. 
They bury their dead. There is no objection to widow remarriage amongst them. 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar, o/>. ciV., p. 19. 2, Farquhar, o^. ci^, p. 261. 
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IV. VIRASAIVA PHILOSOPHY^ 

The Supreme Being of the universe is the absolute, highest Brahman, which is 
characterised by existence (Sa/), intelligence (C/O.Rud joy (Auanda). It is the essence 
of ^iva {Sivatattva) and is designated as Sthala, The word Sthala is interpreted 
in two ways: (1) The various tattvas or principles exist in the Supreme Being originally, 
and even after the dissolution of the universe they resolve themselves into it. Hence 
by splitting the word SihaJa as Stha (sthana) + la (laya—resolving) we get the right 
interpretation of the word; (2) secondly, the *'name is given to it also as it is the 
support of the whole material and spiritual world and holds all powers, all luminaries 
and all souls. It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all possessions. 
(In fact), it is the highest place to be attained by those who seek the highest happiness, 
and, therefore, it is called the one only and non-dualist Sthala (position).'* The 
Sthala becomes divided itself into two, namely, LHiga-sthala and Aiiga-sthala, 
This is due to the agitation of its innate power (sahti), Lihga-sthala is the Siva or 
Rudra and Ahga-sthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. Eventually 
there is a similar division in ^akti also e. g. into Kala and Bhakti which restore 
themselves to i>iva and the individual souls respectively. The Sakti leads to action 
and entanglement with the world, whereas Bhakti acts in the opposite direction and 
leads towards final deliverance, and brings about the union of the soul and Siva. 

The Lihga is of Siva Himself. The Lihga-sthala is divided into three 
components: (1) Bhavalihga, (2) Pranalihga.^ndi (3) hfaliiiga. Tht Bhavaliiiga 
is without any parts (kala) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
(existence), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than the highest. The 
second is to be apprehended by the mind and has parts and is without parts. The 
third has parts and is apprehensible by the eye. This confers all (ista) desired objects and 
its name, because it is worshipped (h 5 fa) with care. The Pranaliuga is the intelligence 
(pit) of the Supreme Soul, and Istalihga the joy. The first is the highest principle, the 
second is the subtle form, and the third the gross form corresponding to the soul, life, 
and the gross form. They are characterized by use (praydga,) formulas (mantras) 
and action (kriya). Each of these three is divided into two : the first into Mahalihga 
and Prasat^liiiga, the second into Caralihga and Sivalihga^ and the third into Guru- 
liitga and Acaralihga. These six are operated on by six kinds of Saktis, and give rise 
to the following six forms : Citsakti^ Parasakti, Adisakti^ Icchasakti, Jndnasakti 
and Kriydsakti, respectively. These form also the ways of looking at God. The 
summum bonum of life consists of a union of the individual soul with ^iva 
(Safnarasya). But as Sir R. G. Bbandarkar would suggest it, “the goal thus 
pointed out does not involve a perfect identity between the Supreme and the 
individual souls, or shaking off of individuality and becoming a simple soul unconscious 
of itself, which is the doctrine of the great non-dualistic school of Sankara."* But 
according to him again there is a difi^erence between the system of Ramanuja and 
Virasaivism, in so far as, according to the latter, God possesses a power which leads 
to creation (and thus it is the power that characterized God) whereas the rudiment 
of the soul and of the external world is His characteristic according to the 

1. We have mainly followed Sir K. G. Bbandarkar*8 analysis in this connection. 

Cf. V. S., etc. (Ed. Collected Works, Vol. IV).pp. 191 ff. 

2. Bhandarkar, o/>. cit., p. 195. 
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former. Therefore* rightly does the learned scholar designate the system of the 
Lingayats as a school of qualified spiritual monism. Bbakti forms the main 
characteristic of the soul. It is a tendency which leads towards the final realiza¬ 
tion and consists of three stages* and corresponding to these, the Angasthala also 
is divided into three components. We are giving in a tabular form all the results 
of this system below. 

I. THE LINGASTHALAS 
(CL R. R. Diwakar, Vacanakastraraha^ya^ 11. pp. 326-27) 

The Supreme Entity S'iva 

I 

cit 

I 

S'iva~saktyatmaka-Nlhkala-S'iva--tattva 


I ^ 

Liugasthala (sakti-pravrtti) Upasya Siva 


Acaralinga 

Kriyasakti 


Istaliuga 

I „ 

I 

Gurulihga 

Jnaoalihga 


Prinalinga 

■| 


S ivaliaga 
Iccbasaktt 


Caraliuga 

Adi^kti 


II. 


(1) Yogahga 

(First and Highest—the devotee 
attains union with S'iva cor¬ 
responding to the condition of 
deep sleepy. 


THE ANGASTHALAS 

Ahgasthalas 

I 

(2) Bhogahga 
(The devotee enjoys along 
with S'iva. Corresponds 
to the condition of 
dreamy olcep). 


I 

Angasthala 


Bhavalinga 

I 

. . 1 . 

Prasadalinga Mahalihga 
Parasakti Citsakti 


(3) Tyagariga 
(Involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient 
and momentary. It cor¬ 
responds with the wakeful 
condition). 


Further there are two varieties of each : 


Yoganga 

I 

I 

Aikya 

Samarasa-bbakti 

(Both united in Blissful 
experience). 


Pranalihga 
A nubhava-bhakii 


Bhogahga 


S'araaa 

Ananda-bbakti 

I 

(One sees linga 
or God every¬ 
where). 


I, 

Mahesvara 

Naisthika-bbakti 

(Having a firm belief 
in the unity of the 
Linga or God-takes 
a view and strictly 
observes a code of 
strict discipline) 


Tyagahga 

I 

I 

Bhakta-Sad'bbaktl 


(Leads a life of com¬ 
plete IndiFerence, 
and practises devo¬ 
tion and rites). 


1 

Prasadin 
A vadhana-bhakti 


(Abounding all regard for life, renunciation (Realization when one resigns all the objects 

of egoism and concentration of the whole of one's enjoyment to the Linga or God, 

mind upon the lings). and sanctity {prasadin) is acquired). 
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THE TWENTY-FIVE PRINCIPLES OF THE SANKHYA SYSTEM 

(From which all the later Vedanta systems draw inspiration 
in solving the problem of Metaphysics) 

1 PurUSa 

I 

2 Prakrti (unmanifested)—manifested 


3. 

Buddhi, or Inlellect 

10. 

Madas, Mind 

4. 

Ahahkara or Self-sense 

11-15. 

Five senses (Jnanendriyas) 

5-9. 

Five Tanmatras of sound, 
touch, smell, form and taste 

16-20. 

Five organs of action (Karmcndriyas) 



21-25. 

Five gross elements of ether, air, light, 
water and earth (PancamahdhhTitas) 


THE ViRASAIVA SYSTEM 

The Virasaivas add the following—just above the Prakrti of the Saakhyas. 

(Cf. R. R. Diw'akar, of>. cit., loc, cit.) 

Para-S'iva 

I 

1. S iva S'uddha or 2. S'akti. 

Cit-tattva 3, Sadakhya, 4. Isvara, 5. Good or Pure Knowledge. 
S'uddha*suddha 6. Maya, 7, Kala. 8. Niyati, 9. Kala, 

10. Knowledge, 11. Raga, 12. Purtisa, 

Asuddha or Acit 13. Trigunatmika Prakrti. 

It is exactly after this that the remaining Principles are added. 


V. VIRASAIVA MYSTICISM 

Besides tfce other branches of culture, the greatest achievement of Karnataka 
is really in the field of mysticism. It is worth noting that it was in this land of 
religion that the three great Acaryas Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva flourished 
and preached their doctrines of the Advaita, Visistadvaita and the Dvaita 
respectively. Added to this, Basava preached his doctrine of Virasaivism. Further in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, we find that a wave of devotion, which first 
originated in the Bhagavata Purava, spread through the whole of India; and 
eventually many schools of mysticism sprang into existence i.e. the Varakaris of 
Maharastra. the Ramanandis, the Kablrpanthis. the Caitanyas, the Vallabhapanthis, 
etc. Karnataka also contributed its mite by rearing the two schools of devotion, 
namely, those of the Dasakuta and the Virasatva respectively. The Dasakuta 
consisted of the followers of the doctrine of Madhva; whereas the Virasaiva school 
preached the main teachings of Basava. 

All the teachings of the ^iva-saranas, or the ‘devotees of i^iva’, are couched in 
small and pithy utterances called Vacanas. Every Siva-»rana had his own mm-de- 
plume dr Title, consisting especially of the name of the God he worshipped. The 
$3iva~saranas have also written inany large pbilbsopbical treatises. However, it is 
proposed to deal hefe with the main aspects of their mystic teachings. 
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THE MAIN TENETS.^ 

Do not think that I am a helpless woman and threaten* / fear nothing 
cpf your hands. I shall live on dried leaves, and lie in swords. Cennamallikdrjuna, 
you will, I shall give up both body and life to yout and become pure'* 

Like all the mystics of the world, the Siva-saranas also passed through 

IK,., stage. Like them they felt the pangs of Samsdra; they 

Llark Night 

repented for their past actions ; and now with full faith in God 
they placed themselves at the mercy of God. Here is a sublime psalm of Basava: 

‘Spread not the green of the pleasures of the senses before me. What does 
the brute know but to bend the grass? Take away my desires, feed me with devotion, 
give me a drink of good sense, O Kudala-Sahgama*’. 

Other s Land and Money: Or again, the great Basava expresses that land and 
money belonging to others create unnecessary unhappiness in life. So he addresses: 

Brethren, bathing in the stream and washing yourselves, bathe and wash 
yourselves of the sin of living with strange women, of the lust for another’s moneys 
Wash yourselves of these. My Lord Kudala-Sahgama, if they give up not these but 
bathe in the stream, the stream will have run in vain for them’. 

Desire: Elsewhere, he observes that the body is not free from desires. 
Says he, 

‘The body has desires. They eat meat and drink liquor. The eye lusts and 
they fore-gather with strange women. What is the use of wearing your symbol, 
O God Kudala-Sahgama ?’ 

None is Yours : Again the Siva-saranas maintain that none belongs to us : 

What if they brother and cousin and great-grand-father and kinsmen ? Those 
who are not yours, I shall not consider as mine. Devotion to kin is uttermost helT’. 

Seeing abroad that there is all misery and disappointment, the devotee 
_ „ approaches God like a cow ; 

God s Mercy 

‘Like the cow which has lost its way in the jungle, I am crying Amba, Amba. 

I shall be calling, God Kudala-Sahgama, until you tell me ‘Leave them and be 
immortal.’ 

The devotee becomes disappointed when God still does not come to his succour. 
He says, 

‘Alas! My Master, you are without any pity. Alas 1 My God, you have no 
mercy. Why did you make me such a traveller on the earth ? Why did you create 
me helpless of heaven ? Why did you give me birth ? O God Kudala-Sahgama• 
listen and tell me. Could you not have made some plant or tree rather than me ?’ 

He goes one step further and beseeches for His grace: 

‘If you are gracious, the dry stick will give forth shoots. If you are gracious, 
the dry cow will give milk. With your grace, poison would become ambrosia. With 
your grace, all good will be at hand, O God Kudala-Sahgama T 

l. The translation of the original Kannada songs adopted here is from Masti Venkatesa 

Iyengar’s Popular Culture in Karnataka. 
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The devotee, not becoming disappointed, still craves for His love and kindness. 
Says Basava, 


Godi and Devotee 


‘My God, I wait like a woman who hath bathed and rubbed on turmeric and 
decorated herself, but hath not the love of her husband. I have rubbed on the sacred 
ash. I have put on the body (a rosary) of beads. But Lord, I have not your love. 
Men of our creed do not live as renegades. Love me and save me, God Kudala- 
S3hgama/ 

Thus, like the school of Caitanya, the Jove element as between husband and 
wife or even as between lover and beloved permeates the whole body of the mystic 
psalms of the Siva-saranas. Here is a fine instance of the type : 

‘l have bathed and rubbed on turmeric and have worn apparel of gold. Come 
my lover, come my jewel of good fortune. Your coming is to me the coming of my 
life. Come, O come.’ 

‘I have been gazing up the path and thirsty with hope that Cennamallikarjuna 
would come. Now 1 take hold of cupid’s feet; now 1 supplicate humbly to the moon. 
Cursed be separation. Whom shall I go and beg ? As Cennamallikariuna does not 
accept me, I have become a suppliant before everyone, my sister’. 


Elsewhere the devotee enquires in moments of spiritual ecstacy: 

‘O ! parrots singing so joyously, do you know, do you know ? Swans playing 
in the margin of the lake, do you know', do you know ? O cuckoos who lift up your 
voice and s.ng, do you know, do you know ? O peacocks playing in hill and valley, 
O are you aware where my Cennamallikarjuna is? I pray you. tell me.* 

Self-surremlcr Complete selj-surrenderi At last the devotee places his all-in-all 
btfore God: 

‘When I have said that this body is yours, I have no other body ; when I have 
said that this Qiind is yours, I have no mind; when I have said that my wealth is 
yours, there is no other wealth for me. If I have known that all these three 
possessions of mine are yours, what further thought need 1 talk, O God Kudala- 
Sahgania ?* 

Devotee ajraid of none : Then the devotee is afraid of none. As has been 
observed in the beginning the poet expresses: 

‘Cennamaliikarjuna, if you will I shall give up both body and mind to you» 
and become pure.' 

After these entreaties and self-surrender before God the mystic begins to enjoy 
the highest state of bliss (Anubhava). Here is the perfect song 
* * of Mahadevii-Akka, who sees God everywhere: ‘The one has 

become the five elements. Thus sun and the moon, O God, are they not your body ? 
1 stand up and see: you fill the world. Whom shall I injure, 0 Ramanath ?’ 


The Siva-saranas have given a beautiful description of the all-pervading 
^ ^ characteristic of God. Herein one can see how mysticism 

^ actually falls on the dividing line of Dvaita and Advaita. Here 

are some psalms to the same effect: 
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*ln hill, valley and cave, be said, and in flood and field, everywhere he saw 
God. Wherever he cast bis eyes, there was God. Unseen of eye, invisible to nhnd, 
here, there, and everywhere was Cubes vara over flooding space.’ 

Or again, 

‘He knows no diminution, nor growth. He does not move. He is the endless 
victory. Our Guhesvara is the light within the light. Like the treasure hidden 
underground, like the lightning hidden within the cloud, like the light hidden behind 
the eye, O Guhesvara, is your being.’ 

The Siva saranas laid emphasis on the fact that everything is Siva. ‘How 
improper! Everything knows coming and going. Siva does not. He who 
manipulates the machine is in everything; but can everything be He ?’ 

The Siva-saranas did not believe in the worship of many gods. Says Basava, 

* To the Maraiya and B»raiya, the sky-wanderer and the village-trotter, the 
Antara and Bentara and Kantira, the Malaiya and Ketalya, who dwell in the barren 
hillocks and on the wayside, in the wells and tanks and in the flowing shrubs and 
trees, in the midst of the village and in the squares of town and in the large banyan 
tree; and who want gifts of milch buffalces and little calves; and w^ho get hold of 
pregnant women and women in confinement, of the young woman and the 
daughter-in-law and who beg and fill their bellies; to these hundred pots of God-head, 
is not the one stick ‘the Lord Kudala-Sangama is our refuge’ a sufficient answer ?’ 

The teachings of the Siva-.saranis had a strong and firm ethical background. 

According to them a full and firm faith in God (Bbakli and 
Bhava), and also Jnana and Karma are the necessary requisites 
for the attainment of the highest goal. They believed in the doctrine of Rebirth and 
Karma. They laid emphasis on the importance of the name of ^oiva and of his 
devotees. They were also, like Purandara and Kanaka, against the restriction of caste 
or sex in the cause of devotion. Says Basava, ‘To God’s servants there is no caste. 
Bad conduct is low caste. Good conduct is high caste. The real outcasts are not 
the people born in caste known as depressed but those whose lives are low and 
depressed*. The Siva-sarajias also did not believe in the science of astrology. 
Further, the main contribution of the Siva-saranas is their idea of ‘communal property’. 
In fact, they expressed that‘our earnings are also meant for the devotees of God*. 
Both Basava and Allama preached it. Besides, the ^iva-saranas practised ard 
preached their religion equally sincerely as the Haridasas of Karnataka did. They 
were tolerant towards other schools. They also preached that the worship of God 
should be performed with full faith. We shall, however, end this brief survey only 
with the truthful statement of the eminent Kannada scholar Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, 
who says, “The Virasaiva movement made a great experiment. In revulsion 
from a dead formalism which seems to have been the prevailing feature of popular 
religion in those days, it emphasised the share of the mind and the heart as anything 
worth the name of religion and invited all people to realization.”^ 


1. Iyengar, op, cit,, p. 56. 



PART VI 


THE VRATYA RELIGION 

CHAPTER XIX 

RESUME' 

The forepioing pages really indicate how the early religion of Mohenjo Daro 
underwent a gradual development in the different parts of India. The early 
Mohenjo Darians had their own ideas regarding God and a fixed form of ritual. They 
were such that the Vedic Aryans had very little which can be called 'common’ with 
the same. The Mohenjo Darians were image-worshippers or idolatrous, whereas the 
Aryans were nature-vvorshippers. The former used to bury their dead, whereas the 
latter used to cremate the dead. The former were monotheistic, whereas the latter 
were polytheistic and later on pantheistic. The former believed in devotion to God 
whereas the latter believed in fire-sacrifice. Thus, numerous instances could be 
drawn to show dissimilarities between the two religions. From all these differences 
and distinctions we have drawn between the Indus Valley finds and the contents of the 
Rf^veda-vjhicli almost presupposes the former, one can very easily find that the Indus 
Valley people must be anterior to the Aryans. The former had already mixed 
themselves up with the Negroid race at the time when the Vedic Aryans came into 
contact with them. The Negroid element is absolutely foreign to India. And it 
seems to have come from Africa during an early period. How is it then, that the 
whole of the Mohenjo Daro religion had become absorbed in almost all the provinces 
of India at a time when the Aryans had not still penetrated far into the inierior 
of India ? 

* 

Different theories have been postulated both in regard to the home as well as the 

A d A t* 't Mohenjo Darians. Sir John Marshall, K. D. Banerji 

Age and Antiquity colleagues propose that, ‘the pre-Aryans were responsible 

for the building up of the high civilization of Mohenjo-Daro, and that these were the 
same people who were known as Dravidians later on’. Waddell has tried to identify 
the Mohenjo Darians with the Sumerians^. Messrs Gadd and Smith have mentioned 
the immediate contact between Mohenjo Daro and Surner’^. Pran Nath attempts to 
identify the Aryans with the Sumerians’. Hunter emphatically asserts that the 
Indus Valley, prior to theiarrival of the Aryans, was inhabited by Dravidians, and 
the Brahmins of the neighbourhood are a remnant of this stock, but this is not 
certain, nor would it exclude the possibility of a riverine or maritime folk of a different 

1. Waddell, The Phoenician Origin of the Britons^ Scots and Anglo-Saxons, London, 
1924. 

2. Gadd and Smith, ‘The New Links between India and Babylonian Civilization,* Illu¬ 
strated London News, October 4, 1924, pp. 614-16. 

3. Tran Nath, 'New Light on the Aryans before 1000 B.C.,' The Illustrated Weekly of 
India, July 7, 1935 ; cf. also 1, H. Q., VII-VIU, Supplement. 
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race being responsible for Mobenjo Daro and Harappa^. Sarup* and Dikshitar** 
have proposed a post-Vedic and an Aryan origin for the Mohenjo Daro civilization. 
Father Heras observes in the following manner : ‘And in this regard history, by 
unearthing the hidden secrets of past ages, has revealed that in ancient times the 
Hamitic nations, which we now call Indo-Mediterranean, created the highest and most 
wonderful civilization in all the different branches of human knowledge’ While 
some scholars propose an Elamite origin for the Dravidians and call them as being a 
branch of the great Caucasian stock, A. Regozin regards the connection between the 
Dravidians and the first Babylonian Empire—the Babylonians of Sumero-Akkad 
before the advent of the Semites. Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry* trace all civilized 
beginnings to an Egyptian and Mediterranean source. V. Kanakasabhai proposes a 
Mongolian origin for the Dravidians. Caldwell shows a keen contact between the 
Scythians and the Dravidians. Some scholars point out a keen affinity between the 
Dravidians with either the Australians or Africans. Risley*' and Topinard try to 
identify the Dravidians with the black-skinned people of India. 

Different dates also are proposed for the age of this early civilization. Father 
Heras, mainly depending himself on astronomical grounds, proposes 5600 B.C. 
Marshall and his collaborators call the Mohenjo Daro civilization pre-Vedic, and 
observe that it must have flourished in the third Millennium B. C. Scholars like 
Sarup and Dikshitar call the civilization post-Rgvedict the age of which still oscillates 
between 3000 B. C. and 1000 B. C. 

The theories of Risley and Topinard have become rather antiquated. Those 
of Sarup and Dikshitar look very orthodox in their nature. And unless the notion that 
the Aryans alone were a more civilized race than the Dravidians is wiped off, the 
followers of this theory shall not try to convince themselves regarding the truthfulness 
of the other side of the problem. There is great truth in the theory which shows a 
close identification between the Mohenjo Darians and the Proto-Dravidians. 

If this be so, then the proto-Indians must have been a white, a fair race (as 
the description of the Vratyas in the Mahabbarata shows), strongly built (as revealed 
by the Indus Valley finds), and not a misfeatured and black one as revealed in the 
Rgveda. We can also agree with the various scholars to the extent that they show 
similarities between the Egyptians, early Sumerians and Indians. The Dolicho¬ 
cephalic element is prevalent in all these regions. But what must have been the 
true origin of these early people of India, who were capable of spreading their own 
culture in every part of the world ? 

1. The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro and its connection with other 
Scripts, p. 12. 

2. Sarup, Ts the Indus Valley Civilization Aryan or Non-Aryan ?\ Summaries of 
Papers, The Eleventh All India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad, pp. 120-23. 

3. Dikshitar, *The Culture of the Indus Valley/ Journal of the Madras University, 

4. Heras, *The Hamitic Indo-Mediterranean Race,* The New Review, XIV, p. 185. 

5. Perry, Growth of Civilization, I, p. 53. 

6. Risley, The People of India, p. 45. 
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In our opinion, the evidence obtaining on the Indian soil alone is sufficient 
for our purpose. We have already shown in the various Chapters of our work, how 
there is a close similarity between the Indus Valley finds and the traditions depicted 
in early Indian literature and art in the different parts of India * We have also 
tried to prove in Part I that the proto-Indian language and culture seem to be 
indigenous. All this may help us in postulating an Indian origin for the Vratyas. 
Geologists have arrived at the conclusion that the Dharwar system of rocks is of 
hoary antiquity belonging to the most primitive era of Geology i.e. the Archa^n ; 
and that it is capable of originating the Early Man in the Post-Tertiary period. 
In our opinion, it must be this Early Man who spread his own race and 
culture in the different parts of India, in African Egypt, in Sumer and the other 
parts of the world. As he came into contact with the other races-the Negroid, 
the Mongolian, the Caucasian and others, different new racial types seem to have 
come into vogue. Thus if the Dolicho-cephalic element is the main feature of this 
early proto-Dravidian race, then the discoveries made by Dr. Sankalia at 
Langhnaj on the banks of the River Sabarmati should easily come to our rescue. 
Mrs. Dr. Iravati Karve’s remarks are significant in this connection : ‘The height, 
the slenderness of the bones, the smallness of the joints, the relatively very long 
lower arms, the dolicho-cephaly, the well-developed occipital region, the very 
slightly negroid appearance of one of the skulls, as also the smallness of the 
pelvic bones would suggest, at the present stage of inquiry, that the skeletons show 
llamitic-negroid characteristics and are of people akin to those of the north-east cf 
Africa and perhaps to proto-Egyptian’^. All this proves our main hypothesis. 


Spread of Religion 


Naturally, it was the religion of this Early Man that spread itself in the various 
parts of India. The account of Berosus is interesting to the 
extent that the art of building and writing in early Sumer was 
introduced by people half-men and half-fishes. Father Ileras is correct when he 
observes that those were the Minas (Sanskrit-Matsya) of Mohenjo Daro. Such a tradi¬ 
tion also exists in Mexico. Thus these people, like the great Buddhist Bhikkhus in later 
times, travelled far into the other parts of the world and spread the Indian traditicns 
there. The observation made by Father Ileras in this connection is interesting. “The 
development,” says he, “of the script of the two countries and that of Egypt, the titles 
of kings, the number of zodiacal constellations, the charging of the proto-Indian 
constellation of the Harp (yal) for Taurus (the bull) which must have taken place in 
Sumer, the tradition of the ancient people of Mesopotamia recorded by Berosus, the 
parallel Biblical account in Genesis II, I. 5, all point to the same conclusion that the 
migration of the Mediterranean race commenced from India and extended through 
Southern Mesopotamia and Northern Africa; spread through Crete, Cyprus, Greece, 
Italy and Spain ; and crossing the Pyrenees reached Central Europe and the British 
Isles” 


1. We have proved this is detail in our 'Cultural History of Kartiutaka\ pp. 2 ff. 

2. Sankalia, Preliminary Report on the Third Gujarat Excavation, Bomtuay, 1Q45, 14. 

3. Heras,‘Mohenjo Daro, the most important Archieological Site in India’,o/ 
Indian History, XVI, p. 11. 
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The Christian 
Outlook 


There has been a tendency among some of the European scholars to attribute 
all that is best in Indian religion to Christianity. It is pointed out 
that the story of Krsna, the Gita, Siddhanta Saivism and Madh- 
vism have been greatly influenced by Christian notions and ideals. 
The greatest effort sems to have been recently made by Father Heras in connection 
with the mighty Indus Valley civilization. In one of his Papers he observes, ‘‘Having 
settled this point we could easily deduce that, since the Sumerians are Hamitic, the 
Proto-Indians, who are the trunk out of which the Sumerians are only a branch, 
must also necessarily be of Hamitic origin, just as all the other Mediterranean nations 
which are later issues of the same stock. As a matter of fact, the Hamitic origin of 
several natious belonging to this group is confirmed by new light coming from both 
sacred and profane history’^. Behind the whole of this phenomenon, one almost feels 
certain that the learned Savant wants to show that the Biblical teachings are in many, 
ways similar to those depicted in or through the Indus Valley finds, and that these 
owe their origin to the same people, amongst whom was born Christ, the Son of God. 
But, suffice it to say, that with the aid of the rich materials at our disposal at present, 
we are not at all convinced by the line of argumentation followed by these scholars. 
If we can agree with Father Heras that the Mother culture of the Indus Valley 
period is indigenous to India, then it naturally follows that the later development of the 
various streams of the religious thought is also indigenous to India. And all 
the development that took place in the other parts of the world may also owe its 
origin to the soil of India itself. 

While depicting the healthy traditions of the Mohenjo Darians regarding their 
Indo-EuropeaD notions of the Divine Triad consisting of ^iva, Amma and 

Home a Fallacy Karltikeya, the Linga and other gods, and everything relating to 

them by way of worship and ritual, or the building up of a higher philosophy, we cannot 
forget the slow emergence and amalgamation of the Aryan notions in the field of 
religion and philosophy. The Aryans were an equally great people spreading their 
culture from the border-land of India (including Kashmir and Kabul) to the region of 
]>iby}on and even Egypt. Their cultural activities are linked up in the various 
parts of this vast zone. The study of Comparative Philology has given us a further 
link regarding the fact that their culture had penetrated into the various provinces 
of the Western countries. In the Indus Valley period they seem to have been 
present. And as we have postulated, the Indus Valley civilization seems to have been 
a running civilization, extending itself up to the end of the period of the 
Atharvaveda, 


The unique records of the rulers of Mitanni discovered at Tell-el-Amarna in 
Egypt, and the cuniform inscriptions of the Hittites found at Boghaz~Koi in Asia 
Minor have really created a puzzle in the field of research. The names of the Gods 
of the Rgveda i.e, Mitra, lodra, Varuna, and the Nasatyas, as revealed in the Hittite 
inscriptions, have raised another problem regarding where the Aryans were located- 
whether they had reached the Indian soil and returned to the Hittite region at this 
time, or one of their branches had migrated to this part separately. In our opinion, the 
whole notion of scholarship has to be changed in this connection. If we can believe 


1. Heras, *The Hamitic Indo-Mediterraceao Race,’ New Review^, XIV, pp. 1S5 ff. 
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We are giving below some important Puranic references regarding the topics 
detailed in the text. 

Asta-siddhis, Brahmanda, Uttara-Bhaga, 18,11 ff. 

BhairavaSy Rudra-yamala ; Siva, Satarudra-Sarh., Adh. 3. 

The eight forms of Bhairava are: Asitahga, Ruru, Canda, Krodha, Unmatta- 
Bhairava, Kapala, Bhisana and Sariihara, There are eight subordinate forms of 
each: (1) As tdhga —Visalaksa, Martanda, Modakapriya, Svacchanda, Vighna- 
santusta, Khecara and Sacaracara. (2) /^urw-Kroda-damistra, Jatadhara, Visvarupa, 
Virupaksa, Nanarupadbara, Vajrahasta and Mabakaya. (3) Ca;/^/c7-Pralayantaka, 
Bhumikampa, Nilakantha, Visnu, Kuiapalaka, Mundapala and Kamapala. (4) 
Krod/?a-Pihga)iksana, Abhrarupa, Dbaiapala, Kutila, Mantra-nayaka, Rudra and 
Pitamaha. (5) Untnaiia-Bhairava-Vsitii-nRy'dkB., Sankara, Bhuta-Vetala, Trinetra, 
Tripuiantaka, Varadaand Parvatavasa. (6) /^a/)a/a~^Sasi-bhusana, Hasticarmambara- 
dhara, Yogisa, Brahma-raksasa, Sarvajha, Sarva-devisa and SarvabhiUa-brdisthita. 
(7) B/jts^wa-Bhayahara, Sarvajha, Kalagni-Maharudra, Daksma, Mukhara and 
Asthira. (8) Samhdra-Bhairavay Atiriktahga, Kalagni, Priyahkara, Ghoranada, 
Visalaksa, Yogisa, and Daksa-samsthita. 

Bhutamdtdt Skanda, VII, i, Adh. 167, 2ff. 

Candt-saptasati, Markandeya; referred to in Brhaddbarma, Uttara-Kh., 7. 

DevJs, avatdras o/, Skanda, Prabhasa»Kh., 7 .—Dvadasa Ds,y Bhavisya, 
Uttara-pa., 127.— Caturdasa-Ds.y Skanda, Mahesvara-Kh., Kaumarika-Kb., 66, 
— Sodasa-Ds,, Brahmanda, Uttara-bha., 17. 

Gangd-sahasra-ndmay Visnudharmottara, Purva-Kh., 50. 

Gdyatrt-sahasra'ftdma, Devi-Bhagavata, XII, 6. 

Kdiftay Vamana, Adh. 6; Brahmanda, Uttarabhaga, Adh. 30; Siva, Rudra-Sam., 
Sati-Kh., Adh. 2; Lihga, Purva-bha., 99 ff.— K. and Pradyumnay Bhagavata, X. 55 ; 
Harivamsa, 2, 104 .—Worship o/, Bhavisya, I, 102,31; Uttara P., 135-Cf. also Sati’s 
story. 

Jala-mdtarasy Bhavisya, IV, 127, 35 ff. 

Ksetra^dutis, Skanda, Prabhasa-Kse-raa., 60, 2. 

Ksetra-pdlay Siva, Vayavlya-Sarh., Uttara-bba., 31, 146 ff. 

Kufndrc^A^iottara-saia-ndmdniy Skanda, Mahesvara-Kh., Kaumarika^Kh., 

29. 

Lokamdtarasy daughters of Daksa, Brahmanda, Purvabhaga, 63. 

Nava-^DurgdSy Skanda, Mahesvara-Kb., Kaumarika-Kh., 47. 

Nava-'^ktiS-’Skind^, Kasl-Kh., 72. 

Ntlakanthay Brahmanda, Purva-bha., 25; Vayu, 54; Mbh., Anusasana P., 

206; Harivarhsa, III, 31, 83 ff. 
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Pilgrim centres of various Gods, Skanda, Nagara-Kh., 109; Kurma, Uttara- 
bha., 35 ff.; Mbh. Adiparvan, 207 ; Vamana, 28 ff; Padma, V, 11 ; Ibid^ Adi-Kb., 
38 flf; Bhagavata, X, 78 ff.; Agni, 305 ; Visnudharmottara, II, 22. 

Sakti—Avataras of^ Prabhasi-Kh., Pra-Kse-Ma., 7.-D. and Asuras, cf. 
text. — Devi and Prayers^ Astasata-ndmdnit Matsya, 13, 23 ff.; Saktyastaka, 
Bhavisya, 1, 201.— Various Raids andPrakrtiSy DevT-Bhagavata, IX, Iff; Brahmanda, 
Uttara-bha., 32.— Pithas {52) of D,, Brahmanda, Uttara-Kh., 44; Matsya, 13ff.; 
Skanda, V, 3, 198, 6 ff. 

Siva, (l) and prayers — Sivdstaka^ Skanda, Kasi-Kh., 10, 26-33 ; Astasaia- 
ndmanit Linga, Purva-bha., 96 ff; Siva-sahasra-ndma (by Tandin), Linga, Purva- 
bha , 65; 98, 27 ff.-(2) and Avataras^ Siva, Satarudra-Sam., 100. 

(3) S. and Asuras-S, and Andhaka^ Varaha, 27 and 90; Vamana, 10; 
Visnudharmottara, Pra-Kh., 226; Harivam^, 2, 86; Linga, Purvardha, 93; 

Matsva, 179; Mbh. Drona P., 156; Salya P., 16, 43; Padma, 5, Adh. 43; Saura, 
29, 15 ; Skanda, VI, 151 and 228 ff; Kasi-Kh., 16 etc.-S\ and Bana, ^iva, Rudra- 
Sarii. (5), 51 ff; Harivamsa, 2, 126; 1,3; Bhagavata, X, 62.— S. and Ddruka^ 
Skanda, Mahe-Kh., Kaumarika*^Kh., 63 ; Linga, Purva-bha., 106-S. and Gajdsura, 
^iva, Rudra-Sam. (5), 57.~S. and Jdlandhara, Linga, Purvabha., 97.-'S. and 
Tfi/>ura, Matsya, 29; Linga, Purva-bha., 71.-5. and Vydghrdsura, Radra- 
Sam* (5), 58. 
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Abbasa 302. 

Abbiras, 171 ff., 261 ; in early literature 171 ; 
{ ; their original home 172 A. and cow 
cf. under Cow. 

Agamic schools 221, 275 ff. 

Agamic system 276 ff.; literature 276ff : Agamas 
in literature 277 f; date of Agamas, 278 ; 
S iva, 279 ; five operations 279 ; individual 
soul 279 {.; Pasa (matter) 281 ; Kriya, Yoga, 
Carya 282 £. 

Ages, prehistoric 3. 

Aghoris 115, 250. 

Ahirbudhnya 77. 

Alumas 251. 

Ambika 97, 98. 

Amma cf, under S'akti. 

Anahita 71. 

Anaddha-purusa 212. 

Anava cf. Mala. 

Aradhyas 250. 

Ardha-narisvara 42, 93. 

Arhata 220. 

Arhats 217, 230 f. 261, 266. 

Aryans vi, 3, 31, super-imposition of, on 
Dravidians 31 ff.; home of vii, 319 f. 
Aryavarta, definitions of 2. 

Asceticism, early, 255. 

Asramas 255 f. 

Astasiddhis 143. 

Asuras 10 f. 

Assur 50, 51. 

Balhikas 2, 15 ff.; cf. under Vabika. 

Basava, founder of Vira&ivism 305ff; his life 
tbid,; as avatdra of Nandi 184. 

Baadhayana on Aryavarta 2. 

Bhakava (Purva and Paxima) 220. 
Bhairavacakra 199. 

Bhairavas 78. 

Bhakti 252, 255, 264, 269, 311. 

Bballavins 2. 

Bhavabhuti 240. 

Bhavisya P. on Aryavarta 2. 

Bhutasuddhi 201. 

Boar 185 f. 

Brachycephalic race 32. 

Brahma 220. 

Brahmavarta 2. 

Brahmarside^ 2. 


Brabui 2. 

Buddhism 219, 220, 222. 

Bull 181 ff ; S iva and Naodi 19, 182 C; 
Basava, an apatdra of 184 f.; Immolatioa of 
177 ff. 

Burial, system of, 12, 316. 

Caitanya 312, 314. 

Cakra-puja 199ff., 204. 

Cattle>raids 13 ff.; Gho^-yatra 13, 

Christian outlook 319. 

CInacara 200 f. 

Citpavans 208. 

Cosmogony, 259, 271 ff., 275. 279 ft. 293. 300 
ff..304, 310 f. 

Cow 171 ff.; and Abhlras 171 ff.; cult of 174 ; 
Hiranyagarbha rite 175; Brahma and 
Gayatri 176 ; C. and Earth 176 ; Cow’s tail 
176: immolation of C., 177 ff. 

Cuda-cakra 199. 

Daksinacara 114ff. 

Dasas 10. 

Dasyus 10. 

Dendrolatry 189ff.; Tree of Life 190; Yakfts 
and Vrksakas 192 f. ; important aspects of 
194. 

Dikpalas 78. 

Divine Triad vii, 35 ff. 

Dlvyas 114 f. 

Dog and Khandoba 187 ; veneration in, ibid. 

Dolicho-cephalic race vii, 32, 318 f. 

Dravidians vi, vti, 3,5, 28f.,)lf., 316 ff.; 
Druids vii, 29; cf also under Vratyas. 

Druids cf. under Dravidians. 

Early man vii, 3, 317 f. 

Ekalinga 224; cf. under Lakulisa-Pisupatas.^ 

Ekantada Ramayya 305 ff. 

Ekapad 77 

Ekavratya 55, 216; cf. under Vratyas, Siva. 

Ethics 237f.. 254f., 269, 282. 296, 304. 308{., 
315f. 

Pish 41f., 149ff.; S*iva as fish.eyed 149 f.; at 
heraldic device 150 £.; as fertility symbol 
151 f.; whether a totem 152; in reUjglon' 
and art 153 ; as avatdrtf of Viwn 155 

Flood cf. under Manu. 
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Gangs (of S'iva) 75 f. 

Ganapatl 37, 136 ff; absence In Divine Triad 
37; origin of 136 f.; attributes of 137 ff.; 
date of emergence 138 ff. ; names of 142 ; 
in literature and art 142 ff. ; in Buddhism 
145 ff.; early representations of 145 ff.; 
conflict with Parasurama 146. 

Ganapati Upanisad 140 f. 

Ganapatya sects and philosophy 139ff. 

Gane& Purana 144. 

Ganesas 218. 

Gahga 70 f. 

Garagirs 25, 216, 217, 229, 231. 

Gorakhnathis 245 ff.; meaning of 245; non- 
Aryan origin of 245 ; their spread 245ff. • 
cult of 246 f. ; origin of 247 f ; G. and 
Hathayoga 24S; literature of 248 f. 

Grace, doctrine of 269.278 ff., 292.294 f .310f. 

Gudaras (sect) 25. 

Hanuman (Monkey-god) 186 f , 246 ; H. and 
Kodagu tribe 186; in Ramayana 186; 
worship of 186 f. 

Harihara 67. 

Harita on Aryavarta 2. 

Hatha-yoga 123 ff., 248. 

Hiranya-garbha (rite) 175. 

Human sacrifice 12, 205, 207 ff ; amongst proto- 
Indians 207 f, ; Herodotus on 208 ; H. and 
Citpavan.s 208 ; a non-Aryan cult 209 ff; 
Kali and other goddesses and, 213 f ; Naga 
and, 214; offering of one's blood 214 f; 
magic power and. 215; some other 
topics 215. 

Indo-European or-Germanic Home, a fallacy 
319 ff. 

Indus Valley civilization 5 ff. ; a running 
civilization viii, 31 ; pantheon of 35 ff. ; age 
and antiquity of 316 f. ; Vedas and, 31 ; its 
spread 318. 

Immolation of Cow and Bull 177 ff. 

Jainism 219, 220, 228. 

Jaiadbara-tapasis 251. 

Jala^yis 251. 

Jamala 220. 

Jaagamas 229, 250. 309 ; cf. also under 
Virasaivism. 

Jara 102. 


Kalamukhas 220, 227, 229, 242. 243 ff; origin 
of 204 ; order of 243 ff.; in Tarakarahasya- 
dipika 244; educational activities of 244 f. 

Kama cf. under Siva. 

Kancukns (six) 303. 

Kankala 220. 

Kapalikas 217. 220.227, 229. 239 ff. ; K. and 
Siddhisand lure of women 242; their philoso¬ 
phy 242 f.; K. and human sacrifice 242. 

Kapala 220. 

Kapila 269. 

Kanipa Saiva Yogis 257. 

Karalihgis 251. 

Karma, 257. 

Karmika cf. Mala. 

Karttikeya 35 f., 128 ff ; or Muruga in Tamil 
literature 130 ff. ; general aspects of 133 ff. ; 
Khandoba and K. 134 ; K. and Soma-Skanda 
images 37, 135 f. 

Kashmir Saivism cf. under Trika system. 

Kaulikas 220. 

Kaula (uttara) 115. 

Kaumaras 218. 

Kesins 230. 

Khandoba 134, 187. 

KIkatas 30. 

Krttivasas (Siva) 54, 69. 

Kulamarga 220. 

Kiimara 57 ff.; cf. under Siva and Karttikeya. 

Kundalini 48 ; cf, under Hatha-yoga. 

La(na)kulisa 223.- Lakuli^-Pasupatas and L. 
233 ff. ; sources of 233 ff. ; Pasupatas and L, 
P. 235 ff. ; spread of 236 f.; Madhava on 237 
f. ; their system 237 ff.; their philosophical 
system 239. 

La(n«)kula 220. 

Lihga vii, 2, 79 ff., 222 ; amongst Negros and 
Australoids 2 ; native accounts of 83 ff; 
origin of 84 ff. ; story of Lingodbhava 86 
ff. ; serpent and, 87 ; early devotees of 87 ; 
pilgrim centres of 87 f. ; L. on burial-ground 
88; kinds of 88f ; varieties of 89 ff. 

Lingodbhava cf. Linga. 

Lion, vehicle of Parvati 187. 

Loka mataras 110. 

M5dhava 237, 249, 278. 

Magadha 55, 211. 

Mahavidyas 109. 

Mahavrata 82, 220. 
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Mahavratadhara 220. 

Mahavrsas 2, 17; cf. undtr Bull. 

MabesVaras 218, 305. 

Mallaris 229. 

Mala 281 £., 294. 

Malsara, v/ile oi Kbandoba 134, 187. 

Manikkavasagar 288 f. 

Manu on Aryavaita 2. 

Manuand Flood viu,33 {., 153 ff. 

Maruts, sons oi Rudra 49. 

Matsyas viii, 7 f., 9, 31, 261. 

Matsyavatara 153 ff ; Indian origin of 155 f.; 
age of tbe story 156 f. 

Matrkas (Mataras) 108, 109, 143, 223. 

Maya 264, 268, 293, 302 f., 312; Maya-mala 
293. cf. Mala. 

Maya~sakti 37. 

Mayin (Asurasya) 10. 

Moksa 235, 238, 239, 242 f., 249 f., 253, 261 
269 f..294 f.,310 f..314. 

Monotheism in early period 253 £., 259 f.; in 
Svetasvatara 260 ff., 266; in other Upanisads 
269 £.; in Saiva Sidclbanta 285,290 £.; in 
Trika system 300 ; in Virasaivism 308 ff. 

Munis 30, 50, 230. 

Muradevah 30, 36, 128, 129. 

Murugan c£. under Karttikeya. 

Mysticism of Nayanars 284 £.; of Virasaivai 
313 ff. 

Naga 55, 87, 157 ff., 214, 277 ; Indra-Vrtn 
myth 159 £.; various theories 161 ff; serpent 
sacrifice 164 ff.; as guardians of the worh 
165 f.; N. and Prajapati 167; story o: 
Kasyapa 167; worship of 167 f.; main 
features of 168 ff.; in Indian systems 170 f. 

Nakbis 251. 

Nandi cf. under Bull. 

Nandidharmas 218. 

Nataraja 73. 

Nathas cf. under Gorakhnathis. 

Navadurga 108. 

Nayanars 226, 283 f. 

Nayikas 110. 

Nllakantha 25, 29, 70. 

Nllasadhana 202. 

Nirgranthas 219 ; cf under Jainism. 

Panca*Dravida 29. 

Panca-ratra 220. 

Panca-tattva 199. 

Panciyatana 144, 203 f. 


Panini 132, 224. 

’arasurama 146 ; P-bhumi 33, 

Parvaii cf, under Amma. 

Pasa cf. Cosmogony, 
asu cf. Soul, 

Pasupata (sect) 218. 22C, 222. 223, 224. 227. 
228, 229, 231 ff., 235 ; srauta and asrauia 
220 ;-vrata 231 f.; Ramanuja on 232 ; main 
tenets of 232 t., in Aiharvasiras Up. ibid\ 
Po~sbu-po-to by Yuan Chwang 233. 

Pasupati (Siva) 43, 54, 55, 72, 263. 

Pasu 145; cf. under philosophical systems 
(Individual soul). 

Pati cf. Supreme Being. 

Patanjali 132,222. 

Peacock, vehicle of Karttikeya and Sarasvati 
188 ; among Jats 188. 

Peoples and languages of India 3f. 

Pilliyar (Ganapati) 144. 

Pluralism (Vedic period) 258 ff. 

Pralayakala (r) 280f., 293 f. 

Pratyabhijna (»stra) 288, 299f, 

Pumscali 20, 21, 55, 97, 211. 

Purusa-sukta 210, 211, 260. 

Ramanuja 232, 243, 265, 310. 

Rasesvaras 249 f.; Madhava on 249 f,; order 
and philosophy of ibid. 

Raudras 229. 

Rebirth 251 f. 

Ritual, Vratya 11 f., 195 ff.; theocratical 
government and priesthood 196; feasts in 
proto-India 196, in Agamas, Tantras and 
Puranas 197 ff; in Saktism 198 ff.; Cakra- 
puja, origin and abuses of 190 ff.; worship 
of S'iva 203 f.; Pancayatana-Puja 203 f.; 
worship of Goddess 204 f.; animal and 
human sacrifice 205 £., 207 ff. 

Rodha^kti cf. Mala. 

t 

Rudra cf. under Siva; eleven Ra. 76ff. 
Rukharas 251. 

S'aivism, diffusion of 216 ff ; various theories 
216 ; early period 217 f.; Saiva sects and 
devotees in Mbh. 217 ff'. ; In Andhra period 
225 ; among Banas 225 ; in Karnataka 225 £.; 
in Tamil land 216 f.; among Pallavas etc. 
227 f. 

Saiva philosophy 220, 253 ff.; cf. under Mono¬ 
theism, Svetasvatara Up., Puranic Saivisna 
Agamic schools. Agamic system, Siddhanta 
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Saivism, Kashmir Saivism or Trika system, 
Vira^ivism. 

Saiva sects 218, 229 ff, ; cf. under Arhats, 
Garagirs, Gorakhnatbis, Kalamukhas, Kapa- 
likas, Lakulisa-Pasupatas, Pasupatas, and 
others. 

Saivas, four kinds of 296 : sectarian rivalry 
63 flf. 

Sakala(r) 280 f., 293 f. 

Sakti-Amma 36 f., 92 ff ; Ambika in Yajurveda 
97 ff. ; important aspects of 105 ff. ; birth of 
goddesses 108; Durga (Nava) lOS f. ; Matrs 
or Mahamaip 109 f. ; Yoginis 110 ; Loka- 

matrs 110 ; Saktis 110 ; Nayikas 110 ; mani¬ 
festations of 110 ; demons and S’. 110 f ; 
Gramadevatas 111 f. 

Sakta sects and devotees IH ff., 218. 

Saktis 110. 

S'aktism 116 fl. ; Sakti and Tantras 118 ff ; 
220; philosophy and Yoga 123 ff.; Hatha- 
yoga 123 ff. ; in Bengal 124 ff. 

Salvation cf. under Moksaand Grace. 

Sambandar 2S3 f. 

Sankara 100, 104, 224, 237. 241. 242, 265, 

Sahkhya 263, 269, 301 f.; S. and Trika 303 f.; 
S. and Virasaivism 312. 

Santana-acaryas 289 f. 

Sasthi, wife of Karttikeya 133. 

I 

Satarudriya51 f. 

Sauras 218, 220. ♦ 

Siddhanta Saivism 283 ff. ; early school of 
Nayanars 283 f ; their philosophy and my¬ 
sticism 284 f.; some Siddhantins and works 
285 ff. ; Santana acaryas 289 f. ; main tenets 
of 290 ff. 

Sisnadevas 79, 82. 

Sitikantha 69, 70. 

Sittars or Siddhas 251. 

Siva-Rudra 15 f., 35 ff.; in Divine Triad 35ff.; 
-In Indus Valley period 38 ff.; as Trimurti 39 
£. ; eight forms of 40 f. ; fish form of 41 f.; 
three eyes of 42 ; as Ardhanarisvara 42 ; 
emblems of 43 ; as Pasupati 43 ; as Yogin 44, 
throne of 44 ; head-gear of 44 ; mane of 45 ; 
as dancer 46 ; as a nude God 46 ; as Fertility 
God 46 ; four arms of 46.—Rudra in Vedic 
period 47 ff. ; as malevolent and bene¬ 
ficent deity 48 ; Maruts as sons of 49 ; origin 


of 49 ff. ; in Vajasaneyi Samhiti 51 ff: ; 
vratya in AV. 55 ; in Bribmanas-Rudra and 
Agni, 57 ; birth-legends of 57 ff.; In ritual 
60 ff.—In epic and Puranic period 62 ff. ; 
Daksa and S. 63 f. ; Brahma and S. 65 ; in 
Hindu Trinity 65 ff. ; Hari-Hara 67 ; birth 
of 68 ; corporeal aspects of 68 ; epithets of 
68 f. ; residence of 69 ; skin-garment of 69 ; 
Nilakantha 69 f. ; as Kapalin 70 ; Ganga and 
S. 70 f; three eyes of 71 ; Moon and S. 71 
f.: tribes and S 72 ; as Pasupati 72 ; as 
ArdhanarisVara 73 ; as dancer 73 ; as ascetic 

and philosopher 73 f. ; Kama and S. 74 f. ; 
Lihga and S. 75 ; eight forms of 75 ; Ganas 
of 75 ; manifestations of 76 ff. ; Ekada^- 

t 

Rudras 76 ff ; Virabhadra and S. 76; 
Bhairavas 78 ; Astadikpalas 78 ; Vedas and 
S. 78 : Siva in art 78. 

Siva-Bhagavatas 222 
Siva 43, 53. 

Sivas 9, 30. 

Siva-^kti, in Svetasvatara Up. 264, 267i 

Siddhanta S'. 292f.; Kashmir S'. 300 f, 
Siva-sutras 224, 244, 288. 

Skambha 55, 82f. 

Skanda P. on India 2« 

Soma or Sauma (sect) 250. 

Soma-Skanda 37, 227 f. ; cf. under Karttikeya. 
Soul 268, 279 f., 293 f., 303 f., 310f. 

Spanda (^stra) 300. 

Srlkantha 69, 70. 

Subrahmanya cf. under Karttikeya. 

Sulagava 61, 

Supreme Being 39.254,263f. ,266f., 2691., 271ff., 
279, 290 ff., 300, 310, 314f.; pluralism 268f. 
Sundarar. 286f. 

Tattva-cakra 199 

Temple, proto-Indian 195f ; Kottam 226. 
Tbarasris 251. 

Tiger (worship) 187. 

Tirumular 287f. 

Totemism 147ff., 152. 

Tree of life cf. under Dcndrolatry. 

Tribes, non-Aryan, in Vedas 9ff. 

Trika system 297ff. ; main literature S97f; 
Vasugupta, its founder 297f.; Pratyabbijni^ 
»8tra 298 ; religious literature 298 ff.; maias 
tenets of Ptalyabbijna and Spanda 300. 
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Trimurti cf, under Trinity. 

Trinity (Hindu) 39f., 65ff. 

Tryambaka-Homa 51, 97. 

Ugras 229. 

Ukharas 251. 

Uma 100 f.; cf. under S'akti-Amma. 
Urdhvabahus 251. 

Urdbvamukbis 251. 

Urna-cakra 199. 

Vahikal, 16,30 £.,118,201. 

Vaisnavism 63, 218, 220. 

Vama 220. 

Vamacira 114ff. 

Varabamihira 223, 240. 

Vasistha on Aryavarta 2. 

Vasugupta 297. 

VijDanakala(r) 280 £., 293 f. 

Vfras 114 f. 

Vira&ivism (Lingayatism) 226, 253, 275 ; V. 
and Mabcsvaras 305 ; originator of 305 f.; 
Basavesvara, founder of 307 f.; religious 
tenets 308 ff,; pbilosopby 310 f. ; mysticism 
312 flf. 


Viunins 9. 

Visnu, Matsyavatara of 153 ff. 

Vivarta 302. 

Vrksakas cf. under Dendrolatry. 

Vratyas 201, 211 216, 223, 261; in pre-and 
post-Rgvedic period 5 ff.; in ancient India 
18 ff ; early name of proto-Indians 28 ff ; 
antiquity and culture of 29 ff. 

Vratya pantbeon 35 ff. 

Vratya philosophy 252ff.; borrowings from 
258ff. 

Yajnavalkya on Aryavarta 2. 

Yaksis 192. 

Yamala 220 

Yatis 216, 229 f., 255, 261. 

Yoga 21, 22. 253, 256, 261, 269. 282, 296; 
Siva as Yogin 22, 44. 

Yoginis 110. 

Yoni 80 f., 83. 86, 96. 

Yuan Chwang 224, 233, 240. 

Zoolatry 147 ff ; general notions of 147 ff.; 
early notions of totemism 147f.; cf. under 
Boar, Bull, Cow, Dog, Fish, Hanuman, 
Lion, Peacock and Naga. 
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